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Preface 


This book was imtten primarily for use in the study of 
Voice Training, Voice and Diction, Fundamentals of Speech, 
or any course in Speech which stresses the use of the voice as 
a basic approach to the problems of self-expression and com- 
munication. Furthermore, it is hoped that the material is 
simply and clearly enough presented to enable any individ- 
ual, even though he may be without formal instruction, 
to improve materially the quality and effectiveness of his 
speaking voice. 

The procedure of voice training herein set forth is con- 
cerned with tivo important aspects of the general problem of 
voice and speech improvement: (i) a program of drills and 
exercises designed to perfect the functioning of the vocal 
mechanism and to give the individual control over it; and 
(2) an outline of background material dealing with the 
physical, physiological, and psychological bases underlying 
phonation and the use of speech. 

It should be emphasized at the outset, however, tliat mere 
knowledge alone will not produce a superior voice; there is 
no value in knowing the facts of voice and speech science 
merely as facts. Skillful use of tlie voice is an art, involving 
doing as well as knoiving, and it is attained in the same ivay 
that any skill is acquired— through observation and study, 
and, most important of all, practice. Therefore, the autlior 
has made a special effort to relate all elements of the theo- 
retical background to a practical program of voice develop- 
ment and he has excluded all material ivhich in his judgment 
did not contribute directly to tbe realization of the central 
objective of this book— training of the speaking voice. 
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The general problems in tire teaching of voice are compli- 
cated, unfortunately, by the fact that actual practices and 
methods of approach may vary widely in individual instances, 
and often similar results are sought through techniques that 
differ markedly. In this connection the author believes that 
the point of vieiv', theory, and method of voice training de- 
veloped in this book are sufficiently basic and flexible to be 
adaptable for use in any sound program of training. In mak- 
ing this adaptation to tlie specific needs of different training 
situations and metliods of teaching, material can be supple- 
mented, omitted, or rearranged at will. To this end tire 
approach has been made as broad and inclusive as possible. 

Because of the confusion which often results rvhen speech 
sounds are represented by conventional spelling, the author 
has determined, after careful deliberation, to employ pho- 
netic symbols. Teachers and students of voice and speech 
often overlook the value of the phonetic alphabet as a teach- 
ing device in accomplishing the difficult task of arvakening 
students to an arvareness of speech sounds as sounds. Ade- 
quate ear training, rs'ithout which voice training is of little 
avail, is a slow and arduous process unless the student can be 
given a symbol whiclr will always stand for one particular 
sound and that sound alone. The facility and accuracy rvith 
rvhich phonetic symbols can be used after even a short leam- 
ing period more tiran offset, in the author’s opinion, the 
small amount of time and effort required to learn them. A 
table of the symbols used, complete ^vith key tvords, is given 
at the beginning of Part ii. Phonetic symbols whenever used 
diroughout this book are inclosed in brackets. 

The term diction, it should be noted, is used in accordance 
trith a meaning it has acquired in the field of Speech within 
recent years— namely, to signify the manner of speaking udth 
particular reference to clearness and ‘correctness.’ Used in 
this sense, it embraces tlie traditional concepts of pronuncia- 
tion, enunciation, and articulation. 
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Introduction 


Ever since the Greek orators and teachers of rhetoric first 
recognized the fundamental importance of delivery in 
achieving true effectiveness in public speaking, training of 
the speaking voice has been considered to be a very im- 
portant and fruitful activity. Today probably no one aspect 
of tlie entire field of speech training is of more vital interest 
to the average individual or of more practical worth to him. 
Voice is the tool by means of which all of tlie activities in- 
volving speech in any form, whether it be public speaking, 
acting, business speaking, or conversation, are performed. 
The individual’s success or failure in those activities will be 
determined largely by the efficiency of his vocal mechanism 
and the skill with which he uses it. It is becoming more 
apparent every day tliat in our relationships with those about 
us a pleasing, effective voice is an asset contributing mate- 
rially to social and professional success. 

Despite this keen interest in voice development, it is only 
recently that research studies in the physics, physiology, and 
psychology of speech and hearing have given us a workable 
knowledge of what voice really is and an understanding of 
the many factors contributing to its development and con- 
trol. Voice is beginning to emerge from the limbo of the 
esoteric and the mysterious. The relationship between the 
tsvo fields of voice science and voice training should be 
clearly understood, however. It is axiomatic that one cannot 
acquire a rvell-trained voice merely by studying the science 
of voice and speech any more than he can become a golf 
champion by reading an instruction book. Superior per- 
formance in voice, as in any other learned and skilled ac- 
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tivity, is accomplished only as a result of prolonged and 
carefully directed training involving consistent practice and 
drill. But it is most important that such a program be laid 
out in accordance ivith the demonstrated facts underlying 
voice production. The student of voice is more likely to 
progress if in addition to knowing ivhat he is to do he also 
knotvs ■why he is doing it. He should accept nothing in vocal 
theory for which a scientifically sound basis or at least a 
defensible, logical explanation cannot be given. As a matter 
of fact, actual harm has often resulted to voices from vocal 
training which ran counter to these principles. After all, 
there is no essential mystery underlying the use and training 
of the voice. Much is actually known, and Avhat remains as 
yet seemingly unexplainable appears so simply because 'we 
have not so far found the explanation, and not because voice 
is necessarily mysterious and inexplicable. 

On the other hand, we must not assume that all aspects 
of vocal behavior can be defined in such purely physical 
terms as pitch, vibrations, and overtones. Voice, in the larger 
sense, is more than just a mechanical contrivance by means 
of which certain tones and noises are produced. Rather, it is 
the product of a delicate and highly complex mechanism 
which is so intricately bound up with the individual’s mental 
and emotional processes that it becomes one of the most 
important aspects of his personality. In other tvords, in ad- 
dition to the purely physical and physiological aspects of 
voice, there is also a very important psychological compo- 
nent, involving thoughts, feelings, and attitudes. This does 
not mean, hotvever, that these factors, even tliough they may 
be less readily explainable in terms of exact science, must 
necessarily be dealt with on a basis of faith, hope, and in- 
tuition. Modern psychological science has contributed much 
to our understanding of the mental and emotional life of 
the individual and of the factors which motivate him. Re- 
liance upon soundly established psychological principles may 
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begin where dependence upon the findings of purely physical 
science leaves off. Indeed, there is often no sharp line of 
demarcation bet^veen the two. 

All of -ivhich leads to the traditional dichotomy in voice 
training— should tlie emphasis be placed upon the develop- 
ment of the physical mechanism of voice, or upon stimulating 
a type of mental and emotional activity within the individual 
which wdli manifest itself in desirable characteristics of voice? 
In other w'ords, shall w^e train the mechanism or train the 
mind? The truth of the matter is tliat neither of these 
methods of approach can be ignored by the student of voice 
because both are definitely involved in the problem. Bluntly 
stated, one may have a dull, uninteresting, or unpleasant 
voice because his voice is defective or improperly used; but 
he may also have such a voice because he is a dull, uninter- 
esting or unpleasant person. In the one case, voice training 
appears to be the proper solution, but in the other case it is 
obvious that the problem involves much more than merely 
giving attention to the mechanical aspects of voice pro- 
duction. 

Yet, as was stated, neither point of view can be ignored in 
a comprehensive program of vocal training. The final objec- 
tive is a pleasing, expressive voice. In tlie process of acquiring 
it the first step is to put the instrument itself, the vocal 
mechanism, in good condition, and through training and 
practice render it fully responsive to any demands ■which may 
be made upon it. In addition it is also necessary that the 
individual himself be stimulated by vivid thinking, genuine 
feeling, and a motivating purpose, for in the final analysis, 
other things being equal, expressiveness of voice merely re- 
flects the speaker’s awareness of the importance and true 
meaning of w'hat he is attempting to communicate. In other 
w'ords, there must be something to express from within the 
personality as '^rell as a responsive mechanism for express- 
ing it 
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This last, it might be argued, involves tlie entire field o£ 
education and personality development and hence is properly 
outside the immediate concern of a course in voice or speech 
training. While this contention is to a degree true, it is just 
as true that vocal training cannot take place in a vacuum; 
such training must always proceed in relation to the person- 
ality and other social factors which condition tire use of voice 
and speech. Thus, in a sense, voice training is personality 
training, in the same way tliat personality training is also 
voice training. The chief point for the student of voice to 
remember as he progresses through the various steps of the 
program set forth in this book is that this twofold relation- 
ship does exist and that he should never lose sight of it. 
Much depends upon his constant a'ivareness of this fact, since 
the psychological factors contributing to expressive and pleas- 
ing speech are much less tangible and hence less teachable 
than the more easily seen and understood mechanical aspects 
of the problem. It is much easier to effect changes in the 
voice than in the personality. That is to say, the voice student 
can be taught to breathe properly, to produce good tone, and 
to speak distinctly much more readily than he can be stimu- 
lated to emotional response, made to see fine intellectual 
distinctions and relationships, or be a^vakened to a com- 
pelling purpose. In this tlie student must be his otra teacher 
to a certain extent. 

■While the major emphasis throughout this book ivill be 
upon the meclianism of voice production and its develop- 
ment and training, tite dependence of an expressive voice 
upon an expressive personality will by no means be for- 
gotten. Whenever the psychological element is involved in 
any vocal problem, full cognizance will be taken of it, and 
the psychological approach rvill be freely utilized. 

Nothing has done more to hinder true progress in voice 
training for speech than the belief held by many that it leads 
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to an artificial, conscious nicety o£ expression. It may be 
unnecessary to stress here that there is no place for this sort 
of training in modem speech education. There should be no 
hint in voice training properly presented and founded upon 
soundly established principles of anything suggesting the 
‘arty,’ the affected, or the superficially ‘cultivated.’ The 
trained voice that calls adverse attention to itself because it 
is unnatural has been improperly trained. There is nothing 
inherently incompatible xvith ease, simplicity, and natural- 
ness in such characteristics of good speech as smoothness of 
phrasing, purity of tone, and clearness of diction. 

Great care must be taken to establish voice training upon 
a solid, practical basis of common sense. It is too easy for 
the voice student to acquire the notion that vocal training 
is merely a specialized form of fine art, quite suitable for 
acting, reading, or public speaking, but having little to do 
with real life. The thought of taking good speech home rvith 
him, of speaking tvell at tlie party, in the business interview, 
or on the street may never enter his head. Unfortunately, 
there is often too little carry-over from the training and 
discipline of tlie classroom to the actual speaking situations 
of real life. 

There are t^vo possible explanations for this failure of 
voice training to ‘take’ properly. One is to be found in the 
conviction referred to a moment ago that voice training leads 
to a vocal technique constituting a special sort of polish to 
be reserved for special occasions— a kind of accomplishment 
to be ‘displayed’ ■when unusual situations call for unusual 
vocal powers. An individual harboring such notions has 
failed to see the essentially practical, useful nature of voice 
training for speech. 

The second explanation, really an outgrowth of the first, 
is to be found in the fact that all voice and speech training 
naturally tends to be specific not only for tlie type of material 
used as a basis for training but also for the situations in which 
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the training tv'as given. A student, for example, ■who has been 
trained largely in reading may learn to read beautifully but 
he may speak rvretchedly. Similarly, an individual trained 
in speaking may read a simple illustrative quotation quite 
badly. In a like manner there is danger that the voice student 
may learn to perform his drills and exercises fla-^vlessly and 
he may speak rvell as long as his attention is on good speech, 
but he too often fails to demonstrate any of his vocal accom- 
plishments -^s'hen he steps outside of the classroom. 

Yet it must be obvious to anyone tvho has thought about 
the matter at all that good use of voice and speech must 
become an integral part of the individual’s personality if it 
is to have real value for him. It cannot be a rare accomplish- 
ment to be resented for special occasions. It is in the every- 
day speaking situation— at home, on the street, in the office, 
and at the social gathering— that the average individual most 
needs good speech. For him the special occasions ■will be rare; 
he stands or falls on his adjustment to his everyday environ- 
ment. Therefore, it cannot be said that voice or speech 
training has been successful until a final cany'-over from the 
learning situation to the actual situation has been effected. 

The training program properly begins ■«vith an analysis 
and diagnosis of the student’s voice and speech problems. In 
the larger sense, there can be no such thing as a voice class; 
no Uro voices present identical problems. Each one must be 
dealt ■with on an individual basis, more or less, and the pro- 
gram of exercises and drills must be specifically arranged and 
adjusted to deal "^vith each special problem as it arises. 
Materials and techniques relating to voice analysis and diag- 
nosis have been included in the Appendix. On the basis of 
this initial diagnosis and evaluation a complete, specific pro- 
cedure should be laid out for each individual in terms of his 
O'wn special problems. 
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The EflEective Voice 


Two points of view should be stressed at the outset: (i) The 
average speaking voice possesses virtually unlimited possi- 
bilities for training and development; and (2) the superior 
voice is usually the product of some conscious attention given 
to its improvement. Whedier or not it is true that a voice is 
never so good that it cannot be made better, it is certainly a 
fact that a voice is never so bad that it cannot be made better, 
assuming, of course, that no serious organic deficiencies are 
present. The long roll of successful orators, actors, and sing- 
ers, from Demosthenes struggling to overcome his speech 
handicap to the present-day radio announcer, furnishes elo- 
quent testimony of the substantial rewards to be gained from 
attention given to voice training. 

Actors, for example, 'tvhose vocal powers amazed and de- 
lighted their audiences and tvhose excellence of speech served 
as a model to fix speech standards of tlieir time, often present 
a story of heroic struggle against seemingly overwhelming 
voice and speech handicaps. Far from being endo^ved with 
superior vocal equipment, many of them began their careers 
with decidedly inferior voices. Henry Irving, the great Eng- 
lish tragedian, -srorked for years to overcome a halting stam- 
mer in his speech, ■which at first constituted a serious tlireat 
to his cherished career. Julia Marlowe’s charming voice "was 
the result of three years of concentrated study and training. 
Ellen Terry said that her diction, which became a model for 
the entire English stage, w'as largely the result not only of 
hearing her father speak but also of the early speech train- 
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ing which he gave her. While it is true that the majority of 
individuals who ^vant to improve their voices have no in- 
tention of becoming great actors, public speakers, or radio 
announcers, these examples from a profession in rvhich the 
voice is of supreme importance serve to illustrate what can 
be accomplished by pursuing an intelligent program of 
training. They also indicate that there is no royal road to 
voice and speech improvement, no magic formula tire appli- 
cation of which will mysteriously and automatically trans- 
form a weak, dull voice into one of charming beauty and 
porver. Superior voices are achieved in the same W'ay that 
outstanding accomplishment is attained in any activity- 
through consistent and intelligently directed study and prac- 
tice in accordance with sound, scientific principles. 

This leads to a consideration of the second point of view, 
that the good voice is likely to be tire product of conscious 
attention directed to its improvement. There are a number 
of reasons for this. Prominent among them is tire fact, over- 
looked by many individuals, that speech, unlike the func- 
tions of walking, eating, crying, or laughing, is an acquired 
function, a learned activity. While the individual would 
naturally get about, eat, and cry in the normal course of his 
development, he would never employ speech unless as a 
child he rrere taught to use it. Speech is entirely a product 
of the child’s social environment and as such has been called 
an overlaid function,’ because it makes use of organs and 
mechanisms of the body intended by nature to serve basic, 
biological needs. Strictly speaking, there are no speech or- 
gans as such in the human animal. The larynx, for example, 
of first importance in speech, was originally developed as a 
valve to prevent foreign matter from entering the trachea. 
The lungs, ■whicli furnish die motive poiver for voice pro- 
duction, have as dieir primaiy purpose the ventilation of 
die blood by supplying it with oxygen and carrying off waste 
products arising from the process of metabolism. The pri- 
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mary functions of the mouth are concerned with the intake 
and mastication of food. Speech, therefore, is an activity in- 
vented and developed by man for the purpose of better ad- 
justing himself to his social and physical environments. It is 
no more a natural activity for him than is dancing or sing- 
ing, probably not as much. The principal difference is that 
speech has come to have a much deeper social significance 
and emotional involvement. 

Chief among the implications arising from these consider- 
ations is this: since speech is a learned activity, it follows 
that it can be poorly learned. The process of learning to 
talk is largely one of imitation; the child comes to use the 
kind of speech that he hears. Fortunate indeed, therefore, 
is the individual who has heard superior speech models from 
the beginning; good speech will be but second nature to 
him. Unfortunately, however, such situations are compara- 
tively rare. Most of us at some time or another, at home, 
at school, or among our companions, have been subjected 
to influences tending to induce habits of carelessness, sloven- 
liness, and misuse of the vocal mechanism. Such habits, 
formed at an early, impressionable period in our develop- 
ment, become deeply imbedded and are very difficult to erad- 
icate Avhen later training is attempted. In fact, it is often 
more difficult to break down the old habit pattern, firmly 
rooted as a result of years of conditioning, than it is to estab- 
lish the ne^v response in its place. Nevertheless, this first step 
must be accomplished before any satisfactory progress can 
be made with the second. 

Anotlier characteristic of an acquired skill such as speech 
is that, lacking constant care and attention, it is likely to 
deteriorate. Not that tliere is danger of our forgetting how 
to speak, but if tve become unmindful of voice, habits of 
misuse and abuse can easily creep into our speecli response 
patterns. We can become careless, ‘lip-lazy,’ and slovenly in 
our speech tvitliout realizing it, because tve gro^v so accus- 
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tomed to the sound of our oivn voices that they no longei 
make any impression upon us; we are unable to listen to 
tliem objectively. Consequently we have no ^vay of checking 
upon them unless noticeable qualities and characteristics 
are called to our attention by others or we are fortunate 
enough to hear a phonograph recording of our voice played 
back to us, in ■jvhich case the inevitable response will be, 
‘Do I sound like that?’ 

Such attitudes as indifference and carelessness, as tvell as 
ignorance of the proper use of the speech mechanism, there- 
fore, account for a majority of the poor voices ivhicli w^e hear 
all around us; they are merely the product of improper vocal 
habits. It is true, of course, that occasionally voice defects 
result from some structural deficiency or abnormality or a 
general physiological condition of ill health. These cases are 
in the minority, ho^rever, and generally do not come under 
the scope of voice training; they are subjects for the physi- 
cian or the speech clinician. Fortunately, most cases of im- 
proper voice production are not so serious, and -with proper 
attention given to them do yield readily to training. 

Much has been said and witten on the value of a good 
voice and on the role Avhich the voice plays in expressing 
and revealing personality. We have been told that people 
take us for ^vhat we appear to be and that the qualities and 
characteristics of our voices and our speech are instrumental 
in determining that appearance. To a substantial degree, this 
is unquestionably true. Whether we like it or not and 
whether 'ive are aware of it or not, indissoluble ties have 
been established in the mind of the average individual be- 
nveen certain characteristics of voice and corresponding 
types and traits of personality. A very important use is made 
of this commonly accepted relationship in the casting of 
character roles for the talking pictures and in radio drama; 
there is ahrays a close correspondence bet'jveen voice and 
the kind of character or personality that is being portrayed. 
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If the actor does not naturally possess the required vocal 
qualities for the part which he is to play, he must cultivate 
them or simulate them. Because this close relationship does 
exist, we must be sure at all times that our voices convey 
the impression which 'ive desire people to have of us. 

Speech has been referred to as man’s chief medium of so- 
cial adaptation and control. As egocentric as it may appear 
on the surface, it is still true that -we speak in order that 
tve may bring about responses favorable to ourselves. This 
fact is quite obvious in such speech situations as those con- 
fronting the salesman or the political speaker, tvdiere the de- 
sired result is a tangible, overt response of acceptance lead- 
ing to favorable action on the part of the listener. For the 
average individual concerned with the more common uses 
of speech, the desired response may be social approval and 
acceptance— we want people to like us— or it may be simply 
to gain attention— tre tvant people to listen to what wq have 
to say. In any case, ho\vever, regardless of %vhat the irame- 
diate purpose of the speaker happens to be, his chances of 
success tvill be materially enhanced if his voice and speech 
naturally create a favorable impression. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD VOICE 

We have been told that America is becoming ‘voice con- 
scious’; that as a result of the ividespread influence of the 
radio and the talking pictures, tlie spoken ivord has a poten- 
tiality today which it has never before enjoyed. Men and 
women in high places are taking voice and speech lessons so 
that they may more readily gain favor and acceptance when 
they address millions of listeners over the radio and from 
the public platform, Superior speaking has been credited 
with winning national elections. 

Just what is ‘voice consciousness’? Of what are we con- 
scious? Certainly not of our own voices, in tlie majority of 
instances. In reality, die socalled consciousness or awareness 
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probably does not extend beyond our favorable, or unfavor- 
able, reaction to voices that we hear, a reaction that is often 
vague and intuitive, but none the less real and potent. "We 
react to the general efiEect of the total personality as mani- 
fested through the voice. Usually -is'e are not aware of the 
separate qualities that have contributed to tliis effect; tve 
think of a voice as being pleasant or unpleasant, interesting 
or dull, expressive or monotonous as a result of the over-all 
impression ivhich it makes upon us. Very seldom do rve ana- 
lyze it to determine rvhat outstanding characteristics contrib- 
ute to this impression. Yet if we are to become truly voice 
conscious, as we must if we are to substitute ne^v habit pat- 
terns for old ones in our own speech, rre must break dotvn 
vocal expression into its component parts so that separate 
attention may be given to each one. As a beginning step in 
that direction, let us consider what qualifications can be 
formulated as characterizing an effective speaking voice. The 
following are suggested as a working basis: 

1. Adequate Loudness. Nothing is more distressing tlian 
the attempt to hear -what a speaker is saying rvhen all that 
reaches one’s ear is a low, weak murmur out of ■which an in- 
telligible phrase arises now and tlien. Individuals rvhose 
normal conversational voices are thin and light are distinctly 
handicapped; it is difficult for them to create an impression 
of confidence, assurance, and self-possession. If people fre- 
quently have to ask you to repeat rdiat you have said, take 
warning and determine whether your voice possesses ade- 
quate loudness. 

2. Clearness and Purity of Tone. Is your voice clear and 
bell-like or could it be called ’fuzz)’,’ hoarse, hreathy, wheezy, 
husky, or diroaty? The good voice must be free from disturb- 
ing, unpleasant elements in the tone. 

3. A Pleasing and Effective Pitch Level. A voice should 
not rumble far do'^vn in one’s throat like tlie pedal notes of 
an organ nor should it be high and piping. One does not like 
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to hear a man’s voice too lo^v in pitch nor a woman’s voice 
too high. Individuals differ somewhat in their best and most 
natural pitch level, but for every voice there will be found 
a key at which it performs most effectively and pleasantly. 

4. Ease and Flexibility. The normal voice is responsive 
and is characterized by a degree of variety and melody con- 
tributing to tvhat can be called expressiveness. Absence of 
this quality makes for monotony and dullness. Moreover, 
a good voice should not convey the impression of being 
forced or labored. 

5. A Vibrant, Sympathetic Qtiality. Lack of this quality 
produces a harshness and flatness of tone suggesting a cold, 
unimaginative, unsympathetic personality. On the other 
hand, a voice possessing tliis quality can be said to have 
warmth and resonance; it is ‘alive.’ 

6. Clearness and Ease of Diction. The good voice is easily 
intelligible witliout being conspicuously so. The speaker is 
readily understood because his diction is clear and distinct; 
he doesn’t mutilate his speech by omitting or swallowing 
sounds and syllables, nor does it appear that it is an effort 
for him to speak clearly. 

EASE AND NATURALNESS— THE KEY TO PROPER VOICE 
PRODUCTION 

Despite the fact that speech, as we have seen, is an over- 
laid function and, considered strictly from the point of view 
of biology', a somesvhat unnatural one, it is still true that 
the best method of voice training is the easiest method, the 
method that interferes as little as possible -with the basic, 
biological functions of the organs which are also involved 
in speech. Voice production should be as simple and effort- 
less as possible. No great amount of energy should be re- 
quired to produce a vocal tone even of considerable loud- 
ness, nor should the vocal organs become fatigued or irri- 
tated even after prolonged, steady use under normal condi- 
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tions. Ordinarily there should be no feeling of strain or 

tension in the throat during vocalization. 

The theor)' of voice training developed in this book is 
based upon the assumption that most of the more common 
defects of vocalization arise as a result of interference with 
the easiest, most natural functioning of the organs respon- 
sible for speech. Far too much effort is expended, often mis- 
directed, in voice production generally. The result is strain 
arising from muscular tensions in the throat and mouth, 
ts'hich interferes ’svitli the free action of tlie tone-producing 
mechanism. Such vocal faults as rapid and jerky speech, 
hoarseness, harshness, high pitcli, weakness of tone, and even 
complete loss of voice are often directly traceable to strain 
and tension in the organs of phonation and articulation. 

In accordance tvith this point of view, therefore, many of 
the problems of voice training will be approached through 
relaxation, not only of the muscles directly involved in the 
speed! process, but of tlie body as a ■whole. Only through 
relaxation of the larger muscles of the throat and neck can 
the mechanism of the larynx be freed to perform its function 
of tone production. Only through relaxation can breatliing 
be adequately controlled and tlie resonators of the throat 
and mouth be adjusted properly to produce a full, rich, vi- 
brant tone. Only in this way can all of the muscles involved 
in phonation and articulation be made flexible and instantly 
responsive to the demands of pleasant, expiessive. and clear 
voice and speech. 



II 


Breathing fox Speech 


Breathing is a basic biological process that begins almost 
ivitli tire beginning of life and continues uninterruptedly 
and more or less unconsciously as long as life is maintained 
within the organism. So important is breathing in the vital 
processes that it has become almost synonymous ivitir life it- 
self. Thus in the Biblical conception, man was only a form 
molded out of clay until the breath of life rvas breathed into 
him. Then he became a living, and breathing, being. 

Consider certain of the more general evidences of this 
fundamental concept. The term respiration, which desig- 
nates the whole process of breathing, comes from the Latin 
word spirare, meaning ‘to breathe.’ From this root tvord has 
been derived the term inspiration^ which refers to the act of 
breathing in. However, this also has the broader meaning of 
new hope, new life, a stimulating, creative impulse. That is, 
when one is inspired, new life, an awakening, has been 
‘breathed’ into him. Conversely expiration, meaning to 
breathe out, also means the termination, the end; and the 
verb to expire means to die. 

There is good reason for these concepts. Of all the funda- 
mental biological drives, breathing is the strongest and dre 
most persistent because the body’s supply of oxygen must 
be renewed more frequently than that of any other substance 
which the organism requires. Since oxygen cannot be stored 
in the body as food or water can be, there is virtually no 
reserve supply. A few minutes rvithout this vital substance, 
and the tissues of tire body begin to break down, the higher 
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levels of the nervous system being the first to suffer. This es- 
sential dependence of the body upon a constantly rene^ved 
supply of oxygen has imposed certain restrictions and limi- 
tations upon speech, which is also dependent upon the 
breatliing mechanism. These will be discussed in more detail 
in a later section. For the present, a brief description of the 
anatomical structures involved in respiration will serve to 
make the entire process more understandable. The air pas- 
sages themselves, which we shall consider first, consist of the 
nasal chambers and tlie mouth, the phar^’nx, the larynx, the 
trachea, bronchi, bronchioles, and finally tlie tiny air sacs, 
or alveoli, of the lungs. 

THE MOUTH, NASAL PASSAGES, AND PHARYNX 

Although inhaling through the mouth is recommended 
for speech because of the greater ease and freedom from 
possible disturbing noises with which mouth inhalation can 
be accomplished, nasal breatliing should be practiced under 
all other conditions for the reason that the nasal passages 
are biologically designed for that purpose. Their structure 
is such that the air is warmed, moistened, and filtered as it 
comes in contact with the mucous membrane ivhich lines the 
dewous passageivays of the nasal chambers. The timbin^e 
bones (Figure i) should especially be noted because their 
spiral, scroll-like structure imparts a whirling motion to the 
entering air, driving the particles of dust by centrifugal force 
against the moist mucous membranes ■where they are caught 
and held. The position of tlie pharyngeal tonsil should also 
be observed because it will be referred to in connection with 
the condition knoivn as adenoids in a later discussion of 
nasal resonance. 

Although the pharynx, or throat, sen’es as a passageivay 
to conduct the air from the mouth and nasal cavities to the 
trachea through the glottis (the space bettveen the vocal 
folds), the mouth and in certain respects the pharynx are 
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more closely associated with digestion than with breathing. 
Each, however, has an important speech function in reso- 
nance- This function will be discussed more fully in Chap- 
ter v. 



Fjd. a. Sagittal (mid-line) section o£ die nose, mouth, pharynx, and 
tradiea. Only the right half of the nasal passage is illustrated, the 
thin, bony partition knotvn as the septum, which divides die right 
from the left, not being shown because it lies directly in the line 

of section. 
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TRACHEA AND BRONCHI 

The trachea, or ivindpipe (Figures i and 2), is a mem- 
branous tube held open by a series o£ cartilaginous cres- 
cents, each one approximately two-thirds of a circle. The 
purpose of these crescents of stiff cartilage is, of course, to 
prevent the trachea from collapsing ivhen air is draim into 
the lungs, just as a suction hose is held open by steel rings 
imbedded in its walls. In the case of the rvindpipe, hotvever, 
the rings are not complete, being open at the back to pro- 
vide for a degree of flexibility where the soft, membranous 
side of the trachea lies against the esophagus (Figure 1). 
The trachea, approximately four inches long and one inch 
in diameter, is elastic, allowing the larynx to move up and 
doivn, within limits, in sivallowing and in speaking. 

At its base the trachea divides into the two bronchi, right 
and left, which in turn divide into smaller and smaller 
tubes, or bronchioles. 


THE LUNGS 

The bronchioles terminate in clusters of tiny air sacs 
(alveoli) ivhich make up the structure of the lungs. It is 
through the walls of these air sacs that actual respiration 
takes place, the oxygen of the air ivithin the alveoli being 
exchanged for the excess carbon dioxide in the blood. The 
lungs as a whole are highly elastic, resembling minutely 
porous, conical sponges. 

As can be seen from Figure 2, the lungs are concave and 
broad at the base, gradually becoming smaller as tliey taper 
up toward tire apex. The right lung is somervhat larger than 
the left, consisting of three main divisions, or lobes. The 
left lung has only two lobes, and one of its chief character- 
istics is the deep notch on its under surface in which the 
heart lies. 



Thyroid Cartilage 



Fig. 2 . Portion of tlic respiratory tract -ivith the right lung turned 
slightly outward so tliat its concave under-surface (diaplrraginatic 
surface) might be more plainly seen. The interior of the lung is 
exposed to show tlie various divisions of tlie conducting system and 
their termination in the respiratory air sacs. The alveoli are dis- 
proportionately enlarged and die branchings of die bronchioles are 
likewise simplified. 
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In respiration the lungs are entirely passive, except for 
the force exerted by their elastic recoil upon the outgoing 
breath in exhalation. Othenrise they are solely responsive 
to the changes of pressure within the thorax occasioned by 
the action of the breathing muscles in altering the size of the 
chest cavity. Each lung is enclosed in the pleura, a sac com- 
posed of serous membrane, which lines each half of the 
tiiorax and folds back to cover the surface of the lung. The 
pleura secretes a serous fluid, the purpose of tchich is to 
moisten and lubricate die two surfaces as they slide one upon 
the other in the action of breathing. 

THE RIBS 

The bony cage of die thorax is formed principally by 
the vertebral column at the back; the sternum, or breast 
bone, in front; and twelve pairs of ribs, cun'ed to provide 
the conformadon of the chest. These ribs, ivith the excep- 
tion of the tiro loirest pairs, are attached by movable joints 
to die vertebral column at the back and by lengths of flex- 
ible cartilage to die sternum in front. The last two ribs on 
either side are attached only to the spinal column at the 
back and hence are called free, or floating, ribs. 

It can be seen by reference to Figure 3 that the possibili- 
ties for movement of the ribs outisard and upward are 
greater for the lower ones than for the upper, because of 
their more flexible attachment to the sternum and also be- 
cause of the deeper cun'e ivhich they make betiveen their 
two points of attachment. This doiraivard cundng of die 
ribs is an important feature to bear in mind, since it ex- 
plains hoiv an upivard pull upon die ribs can cause a cross- 
secdon, or lateral, expansion of the chest caidty by increas- 
ing the diameter from side to side. This acdon, often re- 
ferred to as the ‘bucket handle’ acdon of the ribs, is illus- 
trated in Figure 4. 
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THE MUSCLES OF RESPIRATION 

With one or two exceptions, the muscles primarily re- 
sponsible for inhalation are tlioracic; those responsible for 
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Fig. 3. Side view o£ die lib cage. 

Fig. 4. Showing increase in the dimensions o£ the chest when tlie 
ribs are elevated in inhalation. The shaded portion represents the 
diorax after exhalation; the clear portion after die ribs have been 
raised at die end of inhalation. 

forced exhalation are abdominal. However, in breatliing for 
ordinary life purposes forced exhalation is rarely found; the 
natural force resulting from relaxation of the muscles of 
inhalation is sufficient to empty the lungs of air. This force 
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is even adequate to support a quiet tone. So far as breathing 
for speech is concerned, our interest centers particularly on 
the muscles responsible for getting an adequate supply of 
air into the lungs quickly and easily and on the control of 
the muscles responsible for parceling it out and regulating 
its pressure as it is needed to support phonation. 

Among the important muscles involved in lifting the ribs 
and thus increasing the lateral diameter of the chest are the 
external intercostals, tvhose fibers, as the name implies, lie 
bettveen the ribs themselves. Their function is to exert an 
upivard pull upon the ribs, to accomplish the ‘bucket han- 
dle’ action. 

The Diaphragm. Of more interest to students of voice is 
the diaphragm, ^vhich provides for a vertical expansion of 
the chest cavity. This important structure is a sheet of mus- 
cle and tendonous fiber, dome-shaped, or convex, in form, 
fitting up into the concave lower surface of tlie lungs and 
forming a dividing partition bettveen the thorax and the 
abdominal cavity (Figure 5). It is attached to the sternum 
and to the lower border of the ribs in front and at the sides, 
and to the spinal column at the back. Its convex upper sur- 
face lies in close contact with the base of the lungs and heart, 
and its concave under surface covers the stomach and the 
liver. 

The diaphragm is generally conceded to be the principal 
muscle involved in breathing. When the muscular portion 
contracts, the central tendon or dome is pulled down, with 
the effect that the diaphragm is flattened and the vertical di- 
mension of the chest cavity is considerably increased (Fig- 
ure 6). This dovTiward movement also causes some displace- 
ment of the visceral organs, the result of ivhich is a slight 
expansion of tlie abdomen, particularly the upper portion 
located directly under the arch of the ribs in front. 

The Mechanism of Inhalation. Breathing is made possible 
by changes of air pressure within the thorax. Thus, tvhen 
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the diaphragm is depressed and the lower ribs are raised, 
the space within the chest cavity is substantially increased. 
The result is a rarification, or a decrease in the pressure, o£ 



Fig. 5. The diaphragm, shorving upper, or thoracic, surface; dome, 
or central tendon; and attachments to the lower ribs and the 

vertebrae. 

the air contained therein. To fill this partial vacuum, at- 
mospheric pressure forces air into the only part of the 
thorax directly communicating with the air outside the body 
—the space within the lungs— until the pressures inside and 
outside the chest are again equalized. A reversal of this proc- 
ess forces air out of the lungs. At the risk of giving undue 
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attention to the obvious, it might he tvell to note that the 
part piayed by the air itself in this process is a purely passive 
one, as it is drawn into the lungs and then pushed out again 
by the activity of the breathing mechanism. 



Fig. 6. Diagram showing enlargement of the thoradc breathing space 
unng inhalation, with particular emphasis upon the role played fay 
the diaphragm. 


A very close analogy to the processes involved in the me- 
^ antes of breathing is found in the familiar apparatus orig- 
inally prepared by Hering and illustrated in Figure 7. A 
arge rubber stopper is inserted into the mouth of a glass 
ottle or jar from which the bottom has been removed. 

in Stopper a glass Y-tube is suspended 

e ott e and to the branches of this tube two rubber 
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toy balloons are attached. A rubber diaphragm is fitted 
tightly over the open end of the bottle and secured around 
the edges. The balloons hang limply when the mechanism 
is in a state of rest, but when the rubber diaphragm is pulled 
down, air is drawn into the balloons and they become dis- 



tended in very much the same way as the lungs become in- 
flated during inhalation. When the diaphragm is released, it 
returns to its original position, air is forced out of the bal- 
loons and they hang limply once more. Note that 'inhala- 
tion’ is active; ‘exhalation’ is passive. 

By rvay of revietv of die respiratory mechanism, it might 
be ■irell to note certain essential differences bet-ween it and 
die Hering apparatus. In the first place, die balloons, un- 
like the lungs, are not in actual contact ivith the interior 
trails of the enclosed cavity. In the case of die diorax, there 
is virtually no ‘dead’ space bettveen the lungs and the tho- 
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racic iralls. In addition, the tvaUs of the apparatus are rigid 
and fixed, in contrast to the expanding ribs which form the 
walls of the chest cavity. Finally, the shape of the rubber 
diaphragm, being flat ^rfien relaxed instead of concave-con- 
vex, is quite different from the structure of the chief muscle 
of respiration. On the ivhole, hors’ever, there are sufficient 
points of similarity betrreen the two mechanisms to focus 
attention upon certain aspects of the breatliing process that 
are of particular importance in voice production. 

The Mechanism of Exhalation. As stated previously, ex- 
halation results largely from a cessation of the activities re- 
sponsible for inhalation rvith the accompanying relaxation 
and return to their normal positions of the muscles and 
other structures involved. Even though the process is ordi- 
narily a passive one, the breath is expelled ivith considerable 
force, iv’hich is derived from a number of factors. In the 
first place, the lungs themselves are composed of elastic tis- 
sue, "which tvhen extended exerts some pressure upon the 
enclosed air. To the degree that the ribs have been elevated 
during the process of inhalation, the stress placed upon their 
cartilaginous attachments, together ivith tlie force of gravity, 
operates to return the bony cage of the tliorax to its posi- 
tion of rest Of importance also is the return of the relaxed 
diaplu-agm to its arched position, caused by pressure exerted 
from belotv by the visceral organs assuming their normal 
positions. 

In forced exhalation, necessary' to support all but very 
quiet phonation, the process described above is reinforced 
by contraction of the muscular "svalls of the abdomen, an 
acuon w’hich forces the viscera up against the diaphragm, 
t ere y greatly facilitating its natural recoil. Note, hotv- 
e\er, that the diaphragm itself can exert no active force in 
e^alation. It can sen-e to control the outflow of breath, 
t ere ore, only to the extent that its degree of relaxation 
can e controlled in quiet exhalation, or, in the case of 
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forced exhalation as in speaking, the degree of pressure 
exerted against it. Therefore, in the control of the outgoing 
breath, so necessary for effective vocalization, considerable 
attention should be given not only to the diaphragm but 
also to the action of tlie abdominal muscles. 

This phase of the process will be more clearly understood 
if the principles underlying muscular activity are reviewed 
briefly. Bear in mind tvhile attempting to visualize the ac- 
tion of the breathing mechanism that a muscle can function 
in only two ways: (i) It can contract, that is, exert a pulling 
force by shortening itself, and (a) it can relax, tchich simply 
means that it has ceased its pulling force. But a muscle can- 
not push. How then is bodily movement accomplished? The 
general principle involved is kno\vn as 'muscular antag- 
onism.’ TThat is, for every muscle or group of muscles ar- 
ranged to pull in one direction, there is another muscle or 
group of muscles arranged to pull in tire opposite direction. 
If we take the forearm as an example, rve find that there is 
a muscle to pull it up or bend it in and that there is an- 
other muscle to pull it down or straighten it out. When one 
of these contracts, its antagonist is relaxed. In accordance 
with this principle, the diaphragm is active in enlarging the 
chest cavity and thus pulling air into the lungs, but it can- 
not push it out. Its antagonists are the muscles of the ab- 
dominal rvalls, which are stretched when the diaphragm con- 
tracts and presses dorvn on the visceral organs. When these 
muscles in turn contract, they force die viscera up against 
the relaxed diaphragm and thus push it up into its arched 
position. 

Therefore it is misleading to speak of ‘supporting the tone 
from the diaphragm,’ if by supporting is meant attaining 
a degree of strength and projection. The function of the dia- 
phragm, as we have seen, is confined merely to that of exert- 
ing a measure of control over the rate at ivhich the breath 
is allowed to escape; in otiier words, of parceling it out as 
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needed to maintain phonation. Actual support, on the othet 
hand, comes from the abdominal muscles, especially those 
of the upper abdomen sometimes referred to as the ‘belt 
muscles.’ 


THE BIOLOGICAL FUNCTION OF BREATHING 

Students of voice and speech should not forget that the 
primary function of breathing is biological— the maintaining 
of life. In addition to the direct need for oxygen in the 
metabolism of the body, there are certain reflexive uses made 
of the breathing mechanism which are also concerned ivith 
fundamental life processes, such as sneezing, sobbing, and 
coughing. Because in the biological scale of development 
these activities are much older and much more important 
than speech, they ivill take precedence over speech and in- 
hibit it whenever there is a conflict betiveen the tivo. Thus, 
if one is speaking and has to cough, no matter hoiv much 
he may desire to continue speaking, he stops speaking and 
coughs. 

Although within certain limits breathing can be con- 
sciously controlled, under ordinary conditions it is an un- 
consdous, automatic process. The respiratory center of the 
nerv'ous system^ is located in the medulla, or bulb, at the 
ase of the brain and it regulates the breathing in response 
to stimuli received from sensory end-organs located in the 
tissues of the lungs as w’ell as from chemical changes in the 
composition of the blood. As a matter of fact, tlie breatliing 
center in the medulla appears to be in close connection mth 
t e sensory fibers of virtually all of the cranial and spinal 
nenes, eing responsive not only to visual and auditory 
s imuh, but also to pain, to various emotional states, and to 
most any sudden and unexpected cutaneous sensation, such 
as a dash of cold ivater on tlie skin. 

sensitivity of the breathing mechanism to emotional 
stimulaaon presents a problem of considerable importance 
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to voice training, as anyone can testify who has attempted 
to speak smoothly and breathe properly rvhen suffering from 
stage fright. Frequently the rhytlim and depth of breadring 
are so radically influenced by emotional and other disturb- 
ing factors as to make speech very difficult if not impossible. 
The expression ‘breathless with fear’ is far from being a 
mere figure of speech. Thus we find another argument in 
favor of giving careful attention to breathing in voice train- 
ing, for to the extent that we are able to gain a measure 
of conscious control over the breathing mechanism we can 
insure a proper and dependable vocal response under the 
stress of adverse conditions. 

Although die rate of undisturbed breathing is, within lim- 
its, influenced by changes in the body’s need for oxygen, 
the normal rate is approximately fifteen to twenty times per 
minute. It is surprising to learn how little of the total ca- 
pacity of the lungs is actually used in quiet breathing. For 
e.xample, of the average total usable lung capacity for males 
of approximately 225 cubic inches of air, only approximately 
30 cubic inches are involved in a normal breath. Further- 
more, only some 22 cubic inches actually enter the air sacs 
of the lungs, the remaining 8 being retained in the air spaces 
above the lungs, namely, the bronchi, trachea, pharynx, and 
nasal passages. Thus, it can be seen that there is a vast re- 
serve capacity irhich is rarely used either in normal breath- 
ing or in speaking. This capacity of the lungs, which may 
be defined as the total amount of air that can be expelled 
following a maximal inhalation, is knoivn as Vital capacity.’ 

Although for speech purposes somewhat more air is taken 
in with each breath than would be used in normal breathing, 
there is still no close relationship bettreen vital capacity and 
ability in speech or excellence in voice production. In. other 
words, voices generally do not fail because sufficient air can- 
not be taken into die lungs, but rather because sufficient air 
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is not taken in at the right time, or, if taken in, is not prop 
erly used. Therefore, exercises that have for their purpose 
merely the increase of chest expansion or of vital capacity 
have but little value in voice training for the average indi- 
vidual. The important factor is not so mucli the total 
amount of air involved, as the use made of that air. 

BREATHING FOR SPEECH 

The points ivhich we have just considered make it clear 
ivhy in many instances proper breathing for speech must to 
a certain extent be learned and consciously controlled. The 
reasons for this ivill become even more apparent if the diief 
differences betiveen breathing for speech and normal breath- 
ing are briefly reviewed. 

1. Possibly the most important difference from the point 
of vieiv of voice training is in the control of exlialation nec- 
essary ivhen the outgoing breath is used to sustain tone. In 
normal respiration, exhalation is passive and relatively effort- 
less. In fact, as has been pointed out, it results largely from 
relaxation after inhalation. But, since the vocal tone and in 
fact the v'hole speech process are entirely dependent upon 
the outgoing breath, it can clearly be seen that for voice 
production exhalation must be definitely regulated and pro- 
longed. This regulation is of two kinds, involving first the 
control of relaxation of the muscles responsible for inhala- 
tion, and secondly the control of the abdominal muscles in- 
volved in forced exhalation. 

2. Another important difference lies in the fact that in 
order to support speech, breathing must often be deeper and 
fuller than for ordinary life purposes, the type or depth of 
breathing required being determined by the speaker’s atti- 
tude totvard tvhat he is saying and by tlie length of his 
phrases. That is, breathing becomes deeper as emotional ten- 
sion is increased, and a ‘big’ idea requires more breath than 
a little’ one. Some thoughts are best expressed in long, sus 
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tained phrases and sentences, while others naturally call for 
short, brisk sentences. 

3. Finally, the entire rhythm of breathing is quite differ- 
ent when speech is being produced, from tlrat rvhich is ob- 
served in ordinary biological breathing. The rhythm of 
breatlring to sustain life, as was already pointed out, is 
smooth, regular, and periodic. For speech, however, the 
rhythm of breatlring is largely determined, always within 
certain limits prescribed by biological necessity, by the 
rhythm of thinking. We think and speak not in terms of 
words, phrases, or sentences, but rather in terms of tvhat 
have been called thought-groups. That is, each thought- 
group centers around a single idea, image, or concept which 
we tvish to express. Appropriate words or phrases are chosen 
to express that single thought unit; it is uttered as a vocal 
unit; then there is a pause, and we pass to a ne^v thought- 
group. This does not mean, however, that we inhale during 
every pause, but rather that whatever breath is taken should 
be taken during one of these pauses. Thus, whether we are 
always aware of it or not, we think, or ‘get an idea,’ take 
breath to express tliat idea, give voice to it, and then pro- 
ceed to the next thought. This rhythm is ordinarily quite 
different from that of normal breathing, and the chief prob- 
lem is to insure that both the speech and the biological needs 
are adequately served. 

Breathing with the Diaphragm. For speech purposes, 
therefore, a type of breathing is desired which will provide 
for (1) a maximum movement of air with a minimum of ef- 
fort; (2) an inhalation that can be accomplished quickly and 
silently; (3) a sensitive and responsive control over the out- 
going breath; and (4) a minimum of interference with the 
voice-producing mechanism in the throat. While speech can 
be produced, after a fashion, as a result of any method of 
breathing which serves merely to draw air into the lungs, 
there is considerable evidence to indicate that the foregoing 
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requirements can be met most adequately if a type or 
method of breatliing for speech, variously described as cen- 
tral, medial, or diaphragmatic, is adopted. 

These terms are derived from the fact that in this type of 
breathing the chief expansion is in the middle or central 
portion of the body ts’here the action of the diaphragm can 
be most plainly obser\'ed. This centering of activity is evi- 
dence of the vertical enlargement of the chest cawty result- 
ing from a flattening out of the dome-shaped diaphragm as 
its muscles contract. Such a movement, exerting a dowmrard 
pressure upon the abdominal organs, causes some distention 
of the upper abdomen, the most prominent of which will be 
felt just under the arch of the ribs in front. There tvill also 
be some movement of tlte lotver ribs, particularly noticeable 
at the sides, and the lo'jver end of tlie sternum will tend to 
rise. The upper portion of the thorax should remain re- 
laxed and passive. The most important part of this activity 
is concerned tvith the action of tlie diaphragm itself, all of 
the other movements being more or less secondary. 

Common obsen'ation of animals, young children, and 
adults tvhen they are lying down perfectly relaxed gives evi- 
dence that this is tlie most natural way to breathe, at least 
for purposes of sustaining life. That it is likewise superior 
for voice production can be seen if the following facts are 
borne in mind: 

1. Since the lungs are conical in shape and hence have a 
larger cross-section area at the bottom than near the top, the 
greatest volume of air can naturally be moved with the least ■ 
effort if the lower portion of the lungs is utilized. Such 
movement is conducive to deep, full breathing in contrast 
to the shallow breathing often found among those who em- 
ploy only the upper portion of the chest. 

of the breath will be much more sensitive 
an exible if the chief activity is centered in the middle 
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of the body, since the inertia involved in the process is 
greatly lessened. In chest breathing the entire bony struc- 
ture of the thorax, including the twelve pairs of ribs together 
with their cartilaginous joints and connections, the sternum, 
and often the clavicles and the shoulders themselves, must 
be lifted for every inhalation. It is obvious that considerable 
weight and effort are involved in such a process. In con- 
trast with this picture, medial breathing presents quite a dif- 
ferent situation. Here activity is primarily the result of flex- 
ible muscle tissue pulling against otlier muscles; no heavy 
structures are involved. It is true that there is expansion 
of the widely arched and loosely attached lower ribs, but 
movement of the more rigid upper thorax is reduced to a 
minimum. If more tangible evidence is desired, the greater 
flexibility and ease of control in medial breathing can easily 
be demonstrated by the experiment of ‘panting like a dog,’ 
first using the diaphragm and then attempting the same ac- 
tivity using only the upper chest.* The first can be contin- 
ued almost indefinitely; the second is atvkward and tiring. 

3. Finally, tire muscles involved in diaphragmatic breath- 
ing are located much farther from the muscles of the neck 
and throat than are tliose concerned tvith chest breathing. 
Tensions resulting from the contraction of tlie muscles of 
the upper tliorax are very easily transferred to the throat 
and to the extrinsic muscles of the larynx because of dreir 
proximity and dreir funcdonal interrelationship. It is very 
difficult to contract one muscle or muscle group and at the 
same time keep adjacent muscles relaxed. The possible hin- 
drances to good voice production represented by tensions in 
the extrinsic musculature of the larynx are discussed in de- 
tail in the follorving chapter. Such activity is to be very care- 
fully avoided. This problem is much more readily controlled 
rvhen the center of the breathing function is confined chiefly 
to the middle of the body. 

• B-eter to Exerrise 3, p. 42. 
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Proper Breathing, a Means to an End. Without question 
there has been much nonsense advocated from time to time 
on the subject of breathing for speech, a problem which has 
long been a center of keen interest and controversy among 
ipeech and voice teachers and among research workers in the 
field. Complete objective, scientific confirmation is as yet 
lacking in support of any one method or theory of breathing; 
arguments are still to a degree theoretical and pragmatic. 
The only defensible course left open to the informed stu- 
dent of voice, therefore, is to maintain an intelligent and 
reasonable attitude torvard the entire subject. He must rec- 
ognize that no one method or trick of breathing is the 
sine qua non of satisfactory voice production. It is true that 
there are good voices to be found among individuals tvho 
pay no particular attention to their method of breathing, 
which may differ markedly from the kind described and rec- 
ommended here. One should not make tire mistake of as- 
suming, however, that therefore breathing is not related to 
the problems of voice training; these examples do not in- 
validate the case for diaphragmatic breathing. The argu- 
ment is simply that the results of obser\'ation, common sense, 
and experience in performance and in teaching indicate tliat 
the voice student tvill be more likely to achieve a good voice 
and achieve it more easily if this method of breathing is de- 
veloped and made habitual. Finally, horvever, the individual 
must remember that a superior voice cannot be had merely 
by giving attention to this one essential, important as that 
may be. After all, adequate breathing must not be thought 
of as an end in itself, but ratlrer merely as one means to 
the end of better voice production. 

Development of Correct Breathing Habits. Obviously if 
proper breathing is to contribute to improved voice pro- 
duction, it must be developed to the point ■where it becomes 
an integral part of our total normal speech activity. It can- 
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not be reserved merely for show and display or for those 
comparatively rare occasions when -we feel that unusual cir- 
cumstances require an unusual vocal technique. Proper 
breathing for speech must of necessity be a deliberate, con- 
scious process at first, tvhen it involves, as it often does, the 
breaking up of old habit patterns and the establishment of 
new ones. This development is accomplished first through 
simple movements and activities designed primarily to make 
the individual atrare of the muscular processes involved in 
diaphragmatic breatliing and thereby to give him control 
over those muscles. 

The next step is to utilize this kind of breatliing for pur- 
poses of tone production, through attention to simple vo- 
calization drills and exercises involving counting and the 
speaking of words and short phrases, and finally sentences, 
stanzas of poetry, and paragraphs of prose. Co-ordination of 
breathing with speaking should be the immediate aim at 
this point. A great deal of oral reading should be done to 
establish the rhythm of tliinking, breathing, and speaking. 
Constant attention must be given at all times to the observ- 
able accompaniments of breathing to insure that the princi- 
pal activity is centered in the middle of the body, including 
the lower ribs and the upper portion of tlie abdomen, ivhile 
the upper tliorax remains passive and quiet. 

The final step is accomplished when diaphragmatic breath- 
ing is used for all conversational speech. This should not 
be set up as a separate step in the process, however. Instead, 
attention should be directed to the manner of breathing 
during conversational speech from tlie very beginning. More 
and more central breathing should be attempted and used 
until that method of breathing becomes easy, unconscious, 
and natural. The folloiving program of drills and exercises 
is designed to accomplish the various steps in this process. 
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Breathing Exercises 

ESTABLISHING CONSCIOUS CONTROL OF THE BREATHING PROCESS 

Care should be taken at all times to insure that the great- 
est activity is in the central portion of the body directly 
under the arch of the ribs in front, with some expansion 
above and below this point as tvell as at the sides. At no time 
should the shoulders rise and fall in breathing nor should 
there be more tlian a slight secondary movement of the upper 
chest. The neck muscles should be kept relaxed. 

Practice tire following exercises either before a large mirror 
or rvith one hand held against the stomach and the other 
placed upon the chest to insure that the above conditions are 
observed. The purpose of tliese exercises is to make you 
conscious of the movement of the muscles responsible for 
the type of breathing ivhich you are attempting to acquire. 
You will be able to use and control the diaphragm only 
trhen you learn tvhat it feels like to use the diaphragm. Re- 
inforce tlie kinesthetic sense with the visual by practicing 
before a mirror as suggested or by holding a book pressed 
against the diaphragm and watching its movements. 

1. Lie flat on your back in a relaxed condition and note tlie 
activity in the middle portion of your body as you breatlie 
quietly. Place a book on your stomach and rvatch it rise and 
fall as you inhale and exhale. Get tlie ‘feel’ of this metliod 
of breathing. 

2. Stand in an easy position with your back flat against tlie 
ivall and irith the edge of a book pressed against your stom- 
ach three or four inches below the end of tlie sternum. Ex- 
hale fully, forcing as much air as possible out of tlie body. If 
necessary, help this process along by pressing in on tlie book. 
^Vhen as much air as possible has been expelled, begin to 
inhale sloivdy, pushing the book aivay from you in the process 
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by expanding that portion of the body against which it rests. 
Feel the action of the diaphragm pressing out against the 
book. This exercise should be continued at intervals and in 
conjunction with those which follow until breathing has 
become easy and under perfect control. 

3. Assume an easy standing position, but not against the wall 
this time, weight on the balls of the feet, chin in, chest up 
though not held rigid. Place the hands across the stomach 
with the finger tips touching at the position where the book 
tvas placed before. Breathe easily and quietly, feeling the ex- 
pansion in front and at the sides. Take care to see that the 
upper portion of the chest remains passive and relaxed. 

4. Repeat Exercise 3, taking an easy breath through the 
moutli and holding it for a second or ttvo, then relaxing and 
exhaling. Try holding it for two seconds, then three, and up 
to five or six. Note that exhalation is accomplished merely 
by relaxing. 

5. Follotving the procedure in Exercise 3, inhale through the 
nostrils; exhale quietly through the mouth. 

6. Repeat Exercise 5, blowing the breath out uuth some 
pressure. 

7. Inhale, a rather full breath, count 'one’ in a firm, clear 
tone; then relax and allow the unused breath to escape. 
Pause momentarily, then repeat the process on ‘nvo,’ ‘three,’ 
and up to tlie count of ten. Take care that the tone is clear 
and pure and that only enough breath is used to speak the 
numbers, the rest being exhaled at the end of the count. 

8. Repeat Exercise 7, counting from one to five on one 
breath, then relaxing, breathing, counting from six to ten, 
etc., up to tiventy-five. 
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CONTROL OF EXHALATION 

One of the most serious faults in the management of the 
breath for voice production is tliat of alloiving a portion of 
it to escape before vocalization has begun. A person may 
take a good, full breath, but if he loses half of it before be- 
ginning to speak, he may find that he must replenish the 
supply in the middle of a thought-group or finish the phrase 
under strain by squeezing out the last bit of air within the 
lungs. The breath should not be tvasted; it should be re- 
tained and used only as it is needed to sustain phonation. 
Since even a passive exhalation resulting merely from re- 
laxation causes the breath to be expelled tvith considerable 
force, as tvas explained earlier in this chapter, the process 
of controlling exhalation for speech becomes to a certain 
extent a control of relaxation of the diaphragm and other 
muscles involved. Control thus in%'olves a process of grad- 
ually parceling out the breath as it is needed to maintain 
speech. With tliis in mind, practice the following exercises. 

1. To demonstrate the sustaining power of an exhalation 
that is purely passive, take a full breath, ahvays from the 
middle of the body of course, start to sing the vowel [o] * 
and relax. That is, alloiv the production of tlie tone to be 
as passive as possible, exerting no active pressure from the 
breathing muscles. Time yourself to see how long the tone 
IS maintained. Regulate the outflow of breath carefully, al- 

oiving only as much air to escape as is needed to produce 
a pure tone. 

2. Repeat Exercise i, but substitute counting for the sung 
voivel. Count at about the rate of two per second. Maintain 
complete relaxation except for the effort required to articu- 

ate the words. Allow no more break in the tone than is nec- 
essary etween the counts, sustaining them on a relatively 

A table oE phonetic sjtnbols will be found at the beginning of Part K 
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even pitch and volume. Do not allow waste breath to escape 
either between sounds or during the production of a sound. 
Continue counting as long as the breath supply naturally 
lasts; do not force it. Can you go as far as ten? Fifteen? 

3. Take a full breath tvithout strain and gradually release 
it maintaining the sound [s]. Sustain the sound steadily and 
quietly, being careful to guard against fluctuations in the 
volume; don’t allow the sound to become jumpy or irregu- 
lar. In this drill the control of relaxation is evident. Prac- 
tice until perfect control has been attained. 

4. Vary Exercise 3 by exerting pressure on the outgoing 
breath, thereby increasing the volume of the sound and 
shortening its duration. It is now much easier to maintain 
an even volume. Why? What changes do you note in the 
action of the breathing mechanism? 

5. Repeat Exercise 3 substituting a -whispered [a] for the 
[s]. Again give your full attention to maintaining an even 
sound. Place your hand over your diaphragm; do you feel it 
gradually and steadily receding as a toy balloon deflates 
rvhen the air is allotved to escape slowly? 

6. Fix in your mind the average tempo of march time. 
Using tliis tempo, count aloud tlrree bars of music, resting 
in each case on the fourth beat, tlius: 1, 2, 3,—; 1, 2, 3,—; 
1, 2, 3,—. This should all be done on one breath and an 
even tempo should be maintained, care being taken to ob- 
serve a full quarter-note rest of silence where count ‘four’ 
tvould othenvise come. Neither replenish the supply of 
breatli nor tvaste any of it during the rests. 

7. Speak the follotsdng sentences, breatliing carefully before 
beginning each one and taking care to insure that no breath 
is lost before actual phonation begins. 

a. In truth, I kno-iv not why I am so sad. 
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b. Then let’s say you are sad because you are not merry. 

c. They lose the world that do buy it with much care. 

d. With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come. 

e. All that glitters is not gold. 

f. Let none presume to wear an undeserved dignity. 

g. The weakest kind of fruit drops earliest to the ground. 

h. He is well paid that is well satisfied. 

DEVELOPING ECONOMY OF BREATH 

Wasted breath not only means lost energy for the speaker; 
it also contributes to an unpleasant quality of tone knoivn 
as breathiness. The tendency for part of the exhaled breath 
to be lost even before phonation begins has already been 
mentioned. Breath is also often wasted between ivords or 
during pauses betiveen thought-groups. One of the most im- 
portant sources of wastage, however, occurs ivithin words 
themselves ■when too much breath is used during the sound- 
ing of certain speech elements, such as the voiceless conso- 
nants, for example, ivhich depend for their characteristic 
quality upon a considerable but not excessive outrush of 
air. Phonetic experimentation has established that the speech 
sounds requiring the greatest total expenditure of breath 
are the voiceless fricatives, such as [f], [s], and [/]. Such a 
word as success therefore, unless carefully pronounced, will 
e 11 asteful of breath. For these sounds ive must learn to pro- 
uce the required acoustic result ivitli a minimum volume 
o air. Moreover, the quality of the sounds themselves may 
e improved in this ivay, since excess breath used in the pro- 
ction of [s], for example, will result in a most unpleasant 
^ fricatives, the voiceless and voiced plosives, 

and the nasals and so-called sonorants, such as [m], [ 1 ], and 
frj, require somewhat less breath in approximately the order 
menuoned. The vowels are the most efficient speech sounds 
tlie least expenditure of breath in relation 
to the phonetic poiver of the resulting tone. 
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Another source o£ difficulty might be called assimilation 
breathiness, in which the voicing of a votvel following a 
voiceless consonant is too long delayed and the breathy ele- 
ment of the consonant is carried over into tvhat should be 
a pure vowel tone. In the word /ar, as an example, great 
care should be exercised to insure that [Q is held for only a 
very short time and that the beginning of the votvel [a] is 
pure tone, in which all of the breath is vocalized. Words 
beginning with a vowel preceded by a voiceless, or [h], ap- 
proach also offer special difficulty if the voicing is exces- 
sively delayed or if the beginning of the vowel tone is al- 
lowed to become noticeably ‘fuzzy’ or breathy. This prob- 
lem occurs in such tvords as high, hot, and who. However, 
breatlriness properly belongs to the subject of tone produc- 
tion, and a more complete discussion of it, together with 
corrective exercises, will be presented in the follotving chap- 
ter. It is introduced here simply because it also involves 
tvastage of the breath in speaking. 

It can be seen, therefore, that control of the breath in- 
volves control of two different aspects of the speech mech- 
anism: (i) The muscles of respiration, ■which are responsible 
for releasing the breatli stream, and (2) the organs of phona- 
tion and articulation, which determine the efficiency with 
which the breath is used in tire production of speech sounds. 

Exercises to Develop Economy of Breath. 

1. Take a full breath, avoiding undue strain or tension, espe- 
cially in the throat, and count from one to tiventy at a rate 
of slightly more than txro counts per second. Bearing in 
mind the points discussed above, give special attention to 
such tvords as two, three, four, and six. Maintain a quiet, 
conversational volume. 

2. Vary the exercise above by counting to twenty-five, thirty, 
thirty-five, and finally as far as your breath supply will carry 
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you. Can you get to fifty on one breath? Avoid strain either 
at the beginning or at the end. Don’t force the last fetv 
counts; always stop before your breath supply is entirely 
exhausted. Study your performance on this exercise to de- 
termine tvhere you may be losing breath, or ■where you may 
be using more than is necessary. 

3. Repeat Exercise 2, using the letters of the alphabet in- 
stead of digits. When you have finished rvith z, begin again 
tvithout a break. Can you get through trvice on one breath? 
Both in this and in the previous exercise you will find that 
your performance will improve markedly with practice. 

4. Read the following selection on one breath, observing a 
normal conversational tempo and paying attention to tone, 
articulation, and interpretation. 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky. 

The flying cloud, the frosty light: 

The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

TENNYSON, In MemoTiam 


5. In reading the folloiving selections, tvatch carefully for 
evidences of breath "^vastage on ‘noisy’ consonants, betiveen 
words, and at the beginning of votvel sounds. 


a. From the listless repose of the place, and the peculiar char- 
acter of its inhabitants, who are descendents from the original 
Hutch settlers, this sequestered glen has long been known by the 
name of Sleepy Hollow. , „ 

mviNG, The Legend of Sleepy Hollou 


b. Fair is foul, and foul is fair: 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. 

SHAKESPEARE, Mocbetll, I. i. 


promise till men get it; and then it is a last 
years nest, from which the bird has flotvn. 


H. W. BEECHER 
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d. Apologizing— a very desperate habit; one that is rarely cured. 
Apology is only egotism wong side out. Nine times out of ten, 
the first thing a man’s companion knows of his short comings is 
from his apology. o, holmes 

e. His beating heart is not at rest; 

And far and wide. 

With ceaseless flow. 

His beard of snow 

Heaves with the heaving of his breast. 

LONGFELLOW, ‘The Buildiog of the Ship' 

f. Half a league, half a league. 

Half a league onward. 

All in the Valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

‘Forward, tlie light Brigadel 
Charge for the guns!’ he said; 

Into the Valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them. 

Cannon to left of tliem. 

Cannon behind them 
Volleyed and thundered; 

Stormed at with shot and shell, 

"While horse and hero fell. 

They that had fought so well 
Came thro’ the jaws of Death, 

Back from the mouth of Hell, 

All that was left of them. 

Left of six hundred. 

When can their glory fade? 

O, the wild charge tliey made. 

All the world wondered. 

Honor tlie charge they made. 

Honor the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred! 

TENNYSON, ‘The Charge of the Light Brigade 
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g. Oh, somei^'here in this favored land the sun is shining bright-, 

The Band is playing somewhere, and somewhere hearts are 
light. 

And somewhere men are laughing, and somewhere children 
shout; 

But there is no joy in Mudville— mighty Casey has struck out. 

ERNEST LAU-RENCE THAVER, ‘Casey at the Bat’ 

FLEXIBILITY OF BREATH CONTROL AND CO-ORDINATION WITH 

SPEAKING 

Acting, public reading, and frequently public speaking 
make far greater demands upon the voice tlian does ordinarj' 
conversation. Abrupt transitions, -unde and sudden varia- 
tions in volume and tempo, and extremes of pitcli range 
require a breathing meclianism tiiat not only furnishes a 
firm support for the tone but also one that is flexible and 
instantly responsive to changes of drought and feeling as 
drey are manifested in speech. 

The co-ordination of breadiing t\’ith speaking, deter- 
mined largely by the thinking, as r\as explained earlier in 
diis chapter, has become, through a process of conditioning, 
more or less automadc. However, rs’hen attendon is called 
to the speech acdvity in the process of forming new habit 
patterns, or rrhen we are self-conscious, as we often are be- 
fore an audience or in a disturbing situation, this automatic 
process is inhibited and die co-ordinadon is in danger of 
being broken doum. Under such conditions ire may find our- 
selves at the beginning of a new sentence having forgotten 
to breadie or having taken in an insufficient supply of 
breadi. Or, as somedmes happens, ire may find ourselves 
irith an excessive supply of air because ire have breadied 
more deeply or more often dian iras necessary and have 
forgotten to empty the lungs of their surplus before refill- 
ing them iridi a fresh inhaladon. 

Special mendon must also be made of die necessity for 
keeping a resen^e supply of breadi in the lungs at all times 
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during phonation. Failure to observe this rule may result in 
a treak, thin tone which will give the impression that the 
speaker is out of breath. Such failure also often accounts for 
the disturbing practice, common among certain individuals, 
of allowing the voice to trail away at the ends of phrases 
and sentences into muffled unintelligibility. Or if the speaker 
attempts to maintain his volume despite his inadequate 
breatli supply, a harsh throatiness, observable as die voice 
falls at the end of a phrase, may result from the effort to 
'squeeze out’ the tone from relatively empty lungs. In all 
speech activities the breathing and phrasing should be so 
managed that the speaker is assured of ahvays having some 
reserve of breath even at the end of long phrases or sen- 
tences. 

The ideal control of breatliing, tlien, is one that provides 
instant and adequate response to all vocal demands made 
upon it and which supplies the speaker with just the right 
amount of breath, not too little and not too much, to carry 
him tlirough the phrase or thought-group to the place 
where the supply can be most conveniently replenished. 
Nor should it ever be necessary for the speaker to exhaust 
his supply completely. It is with tliese aims in mind that the 
follotving exercises should be studied and practiced. 

Exercises for Flexibility and Control of Breathing. 

1 . Think of the count 'one’; inhale just enough breath to 
speak it and then pronounce it. Do the same for two, 
three, etc., up to ten. Practice this until you know just how 
much breath ivill he required each time. 

2. Without taking time to think before each count, repeat 
Exercise i, counting from one to ten at the rate of one 
count per second. Replenish the breath supply before each 
count with a slight catch of the breath, but gauge the 
amount so carefully that you will finish ten with the same 
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amount of breath in the lungs with which you began. Be 

sure that the chief action of breatliing is centered in the 

diaphragm. 

3. Continue Exercise 2, but increase the rate of the count- 
ing. WTien the tempo has become so rapid that you can no 
longer alternately breathe and count, stop counting and in- 
crease the rate of your breathing until you are panting like 
a dog. Breathe through the mouth for this. Avoid a spas- 
modic, jerking, or ‘pumping’ movement in the middle of the 
body. The action of the diaphragm should be smooth, rhyth- 
mical, and so relaxed that you could continue this drill for 
some time idthout fatigue or other discomfort. 

4. Take a quick, spasmodic inhalation as you do i\'hen you 
are startled. Note the action of the diaphragm. Repeat, say- 
ing ‘oh!’— exclamation of startled surprise— immediately after 
you have caught your breath. 

5. Think of counting from one to five on one breath, using 
a conversational style and tempo. Decide hoiv much breath 
trill be required and count as if it trere a phrase you trere 
speaking. You should finish with neither a surplus nor a 
deficienq^ of breath. 

6. Vary Exercise 5 by counting from one to ten. Pause 
slightly after ‘five,’ but do not breathe; merely phrase the 
counts. Try one to fifteen and one to twenty, again pausing 
slightly at the end of each five counts. 

7. Repeat Exercise 6, substituting the letters of the alphabet 
for the digits. Pause, think, and breathe before a, h, I, and t. 

8. Apply the same routine to the follov'ing sentences: 

a. How do you do? 

b. "Where are you going and what do you wish? 

c. Shut the door irhen you leave. 
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d. 1 know o£ no one who could have done it better than 
he. 

e. I£ at first you don’t succeed, try, try again. 

f. This is a very long road that leads into the sunset. 

9. Chant the following selection, breathing as indicated by 
the dashes. Take just the right amount of breath to carry 
you through the phrase. Prolong the vowel tones, reading 
each phrase as a continuous unit with no break between 
words. (It is the Ghost speaking, from Hamlet.) 

—I am thy father’s spirit— 

Doomed for a certain term to rvalk the night— 

And for the day confined to fast in fires— 

Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature— 

Are burnt and purged away. 

10. Chant the following selection, allorving the pitch to rise 
and fall in accordance ndth the thought and feeling ex- 
pressed. Prolong the vowel tones and read each phrase as 
a continuous unit with no break between words. Breathe 
as indicated. 

The day is done— and darkness 
Falls from the wings of night— 

As a feather is wafted downward— 

From an eagle in its flight.— 

And the night shall be filled witlr music— 

And the cares tliat infest the day— 

Shall fold Uieir tents like the Arabs— 

And as silently steal away. 

LONGFELLOW, 'The Day is Done 

11. Phrase the following selections carefully according to 
the tliought-groups. Decide in advance ivhere you should 
pause to breathe and how much breath will be needed to 
speak each unit. 

a. Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 
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On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five; 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day and year. 

He said to his friend, Tf the British march 
By land or sea from the totm to-night. 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfrj’-arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal light,— 

One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore tvill be. 

Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm. 

For the country' folk to be up and to arm.’ 

LONGFELLOW, ‘The Ride of Paul Revere 

b. And slorsdy ansrvered Arthur from the barge: 

‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 

And God fulfills himself in many ways. 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 

Comfort thyself; rvhat comfort is in me? 

I have lived my life, and that tvhich I have done 
May He within himself make purel But thou, 

If thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. More things are rvrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. MTierefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For rv'hat are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life witliin the brain. 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those trho call them friend? 

For so the rvhole round earth is every' tray 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

farev'ell. I am going a long tray 
n ith these thou seest— if indeed I go- 
For all my mind is clouded rvith a doubt- 
To the island-valley of Avilion; 

Mirere falls not hail, or rain, or any snow. 

Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Heep^eadowed, happy, fair rv'ith orchard latvns 
And bowery’ hollows crorvned with summer sea, 

\\Tiere I will heal me of my grievous rround.’ 

Tennyson, The Passing of Arthur 
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SUPPORTING THE TONE 

Increase o£ loudness results primarily from an increase in 
the breath pressure beiotv the larynx, and not from tensions 
in the muscles of the throat. Many of the most common 
faults of tone quality, including stridency, harshness, shrilb 
ness, and hoarseness, are directly traceable to strain in the 
muscles surrounding the larynx producing a condition 
known as ‘pinched throat.’ It is often true that this habit of 
speaking arises as a result of faulty breathing, since it is very 
difficult, if breathing is centered high in the chest, to pro- 
duce strong, full tones without tightening the throat. Prac- 
tice the follotving exercises, centering the activity in the 
middle of the body and maintaining a condition of open- 
ness and relaxation of the pharynx. Feel that the force pro- 
ducing the tone is coming from the muscles of breathing 
rather than from the muscles of phonation. 

1. ‘Count off’ in military fashion, first inhaling slightly be- 
fore each count, and later taking several counts on each 
breath. Place one hand over the diaphragm and observe the 
action of the breathing muscles. Do you feel a definite im- 
pulse coinciding trith each count? Take care that the throat 
remains passive and relaxed. 

z. Pronounce the following words and phrases as commands, 
warnings, or strong statements. Feel as if the tone were be 
ing supported from tlie middle of the body. 

a. No! Hey! Look out! Get out! Halt! March! 

Who goes there] 

Left! Right! Left! RightI (Marching) 

b. You are commanding a group of soldiers— 

Ready! Aim! Fire! (You are right by your men) 

Ready!! Aim!! Fire!! (They are across the street) 
Ready!!! Aim!!! Fire!!! (They are a block away) 
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c. ‘Halt!’— the dust-brown ranks stood fast. 

‘Fire!’— out blazed the rifle-blast. 

WHITTIER, ‘Barbara Frietchie' 

d. Open; ’tis I, the king! Art thou afraid? 

e. Hence! home, you idle creatures, get you home! 

f. ‘Strike— till the last armed foe expires. 

Strike— for your altars and your fires. 

Strike— for the green graves of your sires, 

God— and your native land!’ 

FiTz-GREENE HALLECK, ‘Marco Bozzaris’ 

g. ‘Fonvard the light brigade! 

Charge for the guns!’ he said. 

TENNYSON, ‘The Charge of the Light Brigade’ 

h. 'I\flio dares’— this was the patriot’s cry. 

As striding from the desk he came— 

‘Come out v'ith me, in Freedom’s name. 

For her to live, for her to die?’ 

A hundred hands flung up reply, 

A hundred voices answered ‘I!’ 

T. BUCHANAN READ, ‘The Rising’ 
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The Production of Vocal Tone 


All musical instruments, to which class the human voice 
might be said to belong, consist of at least an actuator, or 
a source of energy, and a vibrator. Most instruments also 
provide for some mechanism of resonation to amplify the 
tone originating in tlie vibrator. In the voice the actuator 
is the breathing mechanism, discussed in the previous chap- 
ter, corresponding to tlie botv of the violin, the hammer of 
the piano, or the fingers of the banjo player. The vibrator, 
or sound-producing apparatus of the voice, is the larynx, 
sometimes referred to as the voice box. It is analogous in 
function if not in structure to the strings of the violin, tlie 
reed of tlie clarinet, or tlie lips of tlie trumpet player. Reso- 
nance ivill be discussed in a later chapter. 

THE BIOLOGICAL FUNCTIONS OF THE LARYNX 

Biologically considered, the larynx is not essentially an 
organ of voice. Rather, it was developed primarily to serve 
certain basic biological functions important to the sun'ival 
and development of the individual and tlie species. As evi- 
dence of this ive find many instances in the animal kingdom 
of a species rarely, if ever, making use of voice. Members of 
the deer family, giraffes, and rabbits are examples of animals 
that are notably silent, but not because tliey lack tlie means 
of producing voice. In their case the employment of sound 
is neither necessary nor advantageous, yet they have a lar)Tix. 
On the other hand, many animals make free use of sound, 
but only in the most simple and primitive iray. The anthro- 
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poid apes, for example, have an efficient laryngeal structure 
probably capable of producing a relatively high type of 
speech; ^vhat is lacking is tlie ability to use it. 

Man, then, simply has been able to make use of the most 
effective and convenient mechanism suitable for the pro- 
duction of certain tones and noises out of which speech could 
be built. The factors -ivhich contribute to make the larynx 
the structure best suited for voice have resulted from a long 
series of evolutionary developments too intricate and in- 
volved to be discussed here. Suffice it to say that the primary 
biological function of the larynx is to act as a closure mecha- 
nism in the respiratory tract to prevent foreign matter from 
entering the trachea and to provide an air-tight valve 
whereby air might be shut into or out of the lungs. 

When primitive life forsook its marine existence to take 
up its abode upon the land, the lung -was developed to ex- 
tract oxygen from the air. This specialized structure, hotv- 
ever, must be protected by a valve capable of excluding such 
foreign matter as tvater and food materials. The distressing 
experience of sivalloAving ‘down the Sunday tliroat’ results 
from a failure of the protective mechanism to function prop- 
erly. The use of the lar)'nx as an air-tight valve is illustrated 
every time one holds his breath while lifting a heavy ob- 
ject or as a preparation for the use of his arms in any stren- 
uous activity. This fixation of the thorax, as it is called, 
prorddes a firm base for the pectoral and other muscles 
ivhich move the arms and which are attached to the chest 
walls. The easiest way to make those walls rigid is to create 
an air-tight cavity ivithin the thorax. 

Speech as an Overlaid Function. Voice, tlien, should be 
thought of as a by-product of the larynx resulting from this 
specialized use ^rhich man has made of the best mechanism 
available for the purpose. And, from the point of vie^v of 
evolution, man can be said to o^ve his superior voice, and 
his speech, to the folloisdng factors: 
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1. Man has, in a sense, regressed physically to the point 
■tvhere certain primitive uses for tlie larynx, such as occur in 
fast running, for example, and ivhich require a laryngeal 
structure unsuited to pleasing and efficient voice produc- 
tion, have eitlier greatly diminished or have disappeared al- 
together. These changes have brought about certain modifi- 
cations in the larynx contributing to superior tone quality 
and better control over such factors as pitch and intensity. 
Thus, tone, the basic material out of which speech is made, 
has been improved. 

2. Man has developed a highly complex nervous system, 
or in other words, intelligence— the capacity for learning. 
This has made possible not only the neuro-muscular integra- 
tion necessary for clear articulation of complicated sound 
patterns, but also the development of the linguistic aspects 
of speech. One of the most important of these is the power 
of symbolization, ivhereby a purely conventional and in- 
herently meaningless visual or auditory symbol— a word— 
comes to stand for an object, a concept, or an idea. 

3. And finally, man has attained to a high degree of so- 
cial life. Other things being equal, this is probably the great- 
est single cause of voice in all animals, because it provides 
the necessary factor of motivation. As has been pointed out 
earlier in this book, speech is essentially the product of so- 
cial inheritance, die response to the social being’s need for 
communication rvith his fellows and for control of dieir be- 
havior. 

Voice Training as a Cultivation of Function. Lest this dis- 
cussion wander too far afield, let us consider its relation to 
our immediate problem. Any study of voice and the voice- 
producing meclianism, rvhen considered from the point of 
view of comparative biology, must emphasize the impor- 
tance of function as opposed to structure in any sound pro- 
gram of voice training. That is, within the limits of the 
normal, the important diing is not the mechanism itself, but 
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rather the use which is made of it. This factor, more than 
any otlier, accounts for the superiority of the voice of man 
over that of the loiver animals, as tvell as for the superiority 
of one voice over another. 

So far as voice training is concerned, therefore, provided 
the vocal mechanism is normal, as it is in the majority of 
instances, the improvement in voice resulting therefrom is 
almost ivholly neuro-muscular— in other words, a matter of 
habit. No structural changes are tvrought in the larynx as 
a result of vocal training; there is virtually no development 
of muscle, in the sense that there is any change in size or 
shape, and no changes take place in the size, weight, or tex- 
ture of the vocal cords themselves. This view is expressed 
by tlie eminent English biologist and surgeon, V. E. Negus, 
who states, ‘You cannot tell, by any anatomical means, the 
larynx of a prima-donna from that of a -woman who had the 
voice of a raven.’ * There is little or no discoverable differ- 
ence bet'5\'een the vocal mechanism of the savage and that 
of the most accomplished singer or speaker. The secret of 
effective voice production, therefore, must be sought for in 
the use that is made of the voice-producing mechanism 
rather than in its structure. All of the drills and exercises 
■^vhich are included in this chapter are presented from this 
point of view, their purpose being to enable the student of 
voice to develop complete control of a responsive and ade- 
quate mechanism. And remember that it is not what you do 
to your voice that counts, for you can do but little, but 
ratlier -what you do with it. 

In order for the student to appreciate this point of view 
more readily and understand just -ivhat control of the voice- 
producing mechanism really involves, he must have some 
knowledge of the nature and functions of the chief struc- 
tures of the larynx. 

• Negus, V. E. The Mechanism of the Larynx, xxix. The C. V. Mosby 
Company, St. Louis, 1929. 
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THE cartilages OF THE LARYNX 

The skeletal frameivork. of die larynx, unlike that of die 
body, is composed of cartilages rather than bones. Inci- 
dentally, it is the gradual hardening, or ossification, of these 
cartilages rendering them sdff and inflexible ivhich, more 



Fig. 8. Front view of tlie larjugeal cartilages and ligaments. 

Fig. 9. Back view of die laryngeal cartilages and ligaments. 

tlian any other factor, accounts for the progressive change 
in the quality and pitch of the voice in old age. 

The Cricoid Cartilage. The base of the larynx is the cri- 
coid cartilage (Figures 8 and 9), tvliich in reality also forms 
die first ring of the trachea. It is called cricoid (Gr. Krikas, 
ring) because it resembles a signet ring, being wide at die 
back but narroiv in front. 

The Thyroid Cartilage. The second of the tis'o larger 
structures of the larynx is the thyroid, or shield-shaped, car- 
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tilage, ^vhich is joined to the sides of tlie cricoid by two 
arm, or horns. A flexible hinge-like attachment where the 
horns of the thyroid rest against the sides of the cricoid pro- 
wdes for a small degree of tilting of one upon the other. 
The th}Toid cartilage OA^'es its shape to the fusion of tw'o 
flat plates at the front in such a way tliat they form a rvedge- 
like structure knotrn as tlie Adam’s apple. This can easily 
be felt by placing the finger on the front of the neck just 
under the chin.* The V-shaped notch, resulting from tlie 
union of the tivo upper edges of tlie th}Toid (Figure 8), can 
also be readily felt. This is known as the notch of the thyroid 
and should be definitely located and identified by the stu- 
dent, as future reference iviU be made to it. 

The Arytenoid Cartilages. Of more direct importance to 
the vocal fold movements involved in phonation, but more 
difficult to describe, are the tivo paired ar^’tenoid cartilages, 
ivhich provide for the posterior attachment of the vocal 
folds. The cartilages are p^Tamid-shaped structures wdth 
frontal projections (vocal processes) to ivhich the folds are 
attached (Figure lo). The arytenoids rest upon the posterior 
rim of the cricoid (Figures 9 and 10), to ivhich they are at- 
tached by a joint loose enough to permit both a rotation 
and a sliding motion, ivhereby the cartilages can be approxi- 
mated or separated. This movement opens and closes the 
glottis. In fact, the chief function of the arytenoids is to 
provide a lever whereby the opening, closing, and tensing of 
the vocal folds can be effected (Figure 11). For this reason 
most of the intrinsic muscles of the larjmx are in some tray 
concerned tvitli the movement of these cartilages. 

The Epiglottis. The only other cartilage of particular im- 
portance in voice production is the epiglottis, a leaf-shaped 
structure attached to the inner side of the anterior wall of 

* thumb and forefinger explore the nvo smooth plates of youi 

o^^'n thyroid cartilage at the front and sides. Compare tvhat you feel ivith 
the view of the larvmx in Fiinire 8. ' 
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the thyroid cartilage and assuming during breathing and 
phonation an upright position resting against the base of the 
tongue (Figure i). Although careful studies of the tirroat 
have shmvn that the epiglottis does appear to assume dilfer- 



Eig. 10. Interior o£ the larynx, (right half), showing tlie relationship 
of the arytenoid cartilage to the cricoid cartilage and to the vocal 

fold. 

ent positions for the various vowel sounds during phonation, 
from the point of view of voice training its control is largely 
unconscious and indirect. No special attention need he given 
the epiglottis, provided it is normal in structure. 

THE MUSCLES OF THE LARYNX 

The most convenient division of the muscles of the larynx 
is into tire two groups, intrinsic and extrinsic. The intrinsic 
muscles are those responsible for tire movement of the vari- 
ous cartilages of the laryux and of the vocal folds them- 
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selves, ivhile the extrinsic muscles are concerned with move 
ments of the larynx as a tvhole. 

Intrinsic Muscles. The sole purpose and end-result of stim- 
ulation of the intrinsic muscles of the larynx is to effect cer- 
tain changes in the tension and relative positions of the vocal 
folds. This is accomplished as a result of delicate, reciprocal 
adjustments of a group of relatively tiny muscles, the exact 
functions and interrelationships of tvhich have never been 
fully determined. Various positions tvhich tlie vocal folds 
assume are illustrated in Figure 1 1, tvhich shows them dratvn 
together as in phonation, partially separated as in whisper- 
ing, and widely separated as in deep breathing. The space 
bettveen the folds is known as the glottis. 

It can be seen that in order to effect such movements of 
the folds both a partial rotation and a sliding motion of the 
arytenoid cartilages, to which it will be remembered the 
folds are attached at tlieir posterior end, would be required. 
These movements are accomplished through the contraction 
and relaxation of two opposed groups of muscles. Another 
group of muscles operates to tense the folds tvhen tliey have 
been brought together at the mid-line by slightly tilting the 
arytenoid cartilages backtvard or at least fixing their posi- 
tion, while the thyroid cartilage is probably also tilted for- 
ward. 

The important points to be observed with respect to tliese 
muscles are that tlieir use requires but little energy, since 
they are all quite small; their action is highly integrated; 
and they are not under individual control. That is, one can- 
not deliberately relax certain of these muscles and tense 
ot lers, except in connection widi some activity involving 
basic adjustments of the vocal folds themselves, such as nor- 
^ occurs in phonating, coughing, or holding the breatli. 

^ At least one important implication for voice training is 
suggested at this point: If undesirable conditions for vo- 

ization exist, proper adjustment ivithin the larynx for ef- 



(Photographs b)' courtesy of the Bell Telephone Laboratories.) 

Fig. h. Three views of the larynx, illvistraiing the shape of the 
glottis and the position assumed by the vocal folds during: 
(i) Phonation; (2) Whispering— (Although this picture ttas not 
taken during actual whispering, it shows the folds partially drawn 
togedicr in a manner similar to tlicir position in whispering); 
(3) Deep breathing. The corresponding diagrams at the right illus- 
trate tile movements and positions of the arytenoid cartilages. 



(Courtesy of the Bell Telephone Laboratories.) 

IG. 13. Frames from a high-speed motion picture of tlte vocal folds 
shotving SIX successive stages in one complete cycle of vibration. Tht 
irst frame shotvs the folds drawn togetlier at the beginning of th( 
qcle. Breath pressure, accumulating below the lar)mx, blotvs Ure foldi 
apart, and a puff of air escapes in die process. The pressure diu! 
momentaiily relieied, the elasticity of the folds causes them to snaj: 
‘ ■ to^et ler, and die cycle is repeated. At the frequency' of Middh 
us action nould take place 256 times during each second ol 
phonation. (Note die globule of mucus on one of the folds.) 
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Scient voice production must be accomplished indirectly as 
a result of vocal drills and exercises. The resulting quality 
of tone tvill determine how well the vocal mechanism is per- 
forming. Ear training, therefore, becomes an important pre- 
liminary step and adjunct to voice training. The voice stu- 
dent must learn to listen for and to identify certain qualities 
in the vocal tone which indicate that proper conditions for 
voice production have been established. 

Extrinsic Muscles. The ttvo most important extrinsic mus- 
cles of the larynx are the sterno-thyroid and the thyro-hyoid. 
The first of these, as its name implies, is attached to the 
thyroid cartilage and to the sternum, or breast bone. Its 
chief function is to pull the whole larynx do^vmward. The 
second muscle forms a connection between the thyroid car- 
tilage and the hyoid bone, from rvhich the larynx is sus- 
pended (Figure 8). Its function is to elevate the larynx. 

These gross movements of the larynx as a whole are more 
directly related to certain biological functions, such as siv^al- 
lowing, than to the process of phonation, though they prob- 
ably serve to change the position of the larynx with respect 
to the pharynx, thus altering the size and shape of tlie 
pharyngeal resonator to conform to different pitch levels. 

THE VOCAL FOLDS 

The vocal folds, or vocal cords as they are also called, are 
in reality one pair of the intrinsic muscles of the larynx, the 
thyro-arytenoids. These muscles are attached in front to a 
point almost directly behind the notch of the thyroid car- 
tilage and at tlie back to tire movable arytenoid cartilages. 
This explains tire triangular shape of tire glottis rvhen the 
vocal folds are open (Figure ii). The free borders of the 
folds are overlaid rvith a pearly white, tough, fibrous tissue 
(Figure rr). To call them cords is misleading, for tlrey are 
not cords, or even bands, but rather folds or lips that project 
from the inner walls of the larynx in a manner shorra in 
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Figure 12. This frontal, or coronal, section should be com- 
pared ivith the lar)'ngoscopic view of tire larynx from above 
(Figures 11 and 13). 



iG. 12. Coronal, or frontal, section of the larj-nx illustrating some- 
v-hat diagrammadcally tlie front half as seen from the back. This 
Meiv presents a cross-section of both true and false vocal folds, as 
'e as the th)To-arytenoid (vocal) muscles, indicating their general 

structure. 

Study of these illustrations discloses that the folds are not 
thm and sharp, but rather wedge-shaped and inclined to be 
roun ed on the edges. This rounding of tire vibrating edges 
^ves a mellotv richness to vocal tones, in contrast to the 
harsh, metallic quality characteristic of the voices of certain 
o t e monkeys rshose vocal folds are sharper and diinnen 
n structure as rvell as in tire manner of producing tone 
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the vocal folds more closely resemble the lips of the trumpet 
player than the mechanism of any otlier musical instrument. 
Most decidedly they are not strings, as the term vocal cords 
would imply. 

The False Vocal Folds and the Ventricles of the Larynx. 
The open space above the vocal folds is kno^vn as the ven- 
tricle of tlie larynx (Figure 12). The product of evolutionary 
development in response to biological needs, the ventricle 
contributes to phonation by providing a space for the free 
vibration of tlie upper surfaces of the vocal folds. Opinion 
is divided rvith respect to its possible function as a resonator. 

The projections above the ventricles are known as the 
false vocal folds. They apparently have no important func- 
tion in phonation, but during s^^'allo^^dng they tend to pull 
together and tlius aid in closing oflE the entrance into the 
trachea. It is possible that during certain types of vocaliza- 
tion in tvhich there is considerable strain in the throat, these 
false vocal folds are dra^vn together as they are in sivalloiv'- 
ing, thus muffling or damping die tone issuing from the true 
vocal folds by interfering with their free vibration and by 
constricting the outlet of the larynx. 

THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE VOCAL FOLDS 

Tone is produced by a vibration or flutter on the edges 
of the folds as they are draivm together and as breath is 
forced betiveen them. More specifically, the folds approach 
eacli other and recede in a rhythmical fashion, alloiving puffs 
of air to escape, which puffs form the vocal tone (Figure 13). 
Upon the manner of vocal-fold adjustment the quality of 
the resulting tone is to a large measure dependent. As ■will 
be seen in tlie folloiring chapter, purity of tone results from 
the evenness and regularity of the vibrations produced by 
the vibrating agent. Therefore, any condition which inter- 
feres ividi the free vibration of the vocal folds or allows un- 
used breadi to escape betireen them irill add various un 
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pleasant qualities in the form of noise elements to the tone. 

of the conditions most frequently responsible for in- 
terference tvith the free action of the vocal folds results from 
excessive strain in the throat during phonation. This con- 
dition is sometimes referred to as ‘pinched throat.’ The most 
common vocal e\ddences of this strain are a high pitch, and 
a harsh, shrill, metallic quality. ,Pinched..thr.oat_in,volves 
stimulation of the extrinsic muscles of the larynx and the 
larger muscles of the throat and neck involved .in stvallotr- 
These are automatically brought into plajL-duringi-vo; 
calization ^rhenever there is excessi^ .tension in tlie. throat. 
These larger muscles contract and crmrd-in on the -laryngeal 
structure, thereby interfering with -its proper activity. Such 
constrictions alsq_j:end to pibstruct the_lar}’ngeal opening 
through tvhich the tone must pass. 

The direct effect of this added effort upon the vocal folds 
is to cause them to be brought too tightly togetlier. In this 
position they interfere tvitli each other and rub together as 
they vibrate during the production of tone. If this condition 
is allotted to persist in those who use their voices a great 
deal, permanent damage to the vocal folds may result. Either 
they may become roughened and inflamed, or the constant 
friction bett\'een them may produce nodules or ‘singers’ 
nodes, tvhich are small calluses or corns projecting from 
the inner edges of the folds. Any of these conditions tvill re- 
sult in a chronic huskiness and breathiness of tone. 

Bear in mind that tone production requires but little ef- 
fort in the throat. IVTiile it is true, of course, that tone is 
really initiated in the larynx, the student of voice rvill be 
greatly aided if he thinks of the effort involved as coming 
from tlie middle of the body, the place tvhere the breathing 
activity is centered. After all, the breatli does furnish the 
motive power of voice; tone is supported and sustained by 
and from the breathing muscles, and tlie throat should be 
regarded as a more passive agent where tone is megaphoned 
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moulded, and built up. This concept is particularly helpful 
in the development of volume and projection of tone tvith- 
out the high pitch and evidences of strain which so often 
accompany increase in volume. 

PITCH CHANGES IN THE VOCAL TONE 

Pitch changes in the voice result directly from the action 
of the larynx. Five factors are invoh^ed, namely, (i) tlie 
length, (2) weight or mass, and (3) tension of the vocal folds, 
(4) their elasticity, and (5) die sub-glottal breath pressure. 
The first three of these are essentially the properties of a 
vibrating string. The longer and heavier the string, the lotver 
the resulting pitch ivill be; but the tighter the string, the 
higher die pitcli will be. These facts can easily be demon- 
strated with any -stringed instrument. Note that the short 
strings produce the higher pitches and that one tightens 
the string to raise the pitch. Also die strings producing the 
lower pitches are much heavier and larger than those ivhose 
frequency is higher. Observe, hoivever, that as either the 
length or tension of the string is changed, the other factors 
remain relatively constant. 

The vocal folds present a much more complicated picture, 
for, being elastic, their mass and length tend to change ivith 
each change in tension. For example, if the vocal folds are 
tensed, that is, stretched, the pitch should rise as a result 
of this factor, for the folds have also tended to thin out 
a bit ivith a consequent reduction of mass. However, the 
increase of tension has also caused some lengthening of the 
vibrating edges which, taken alone, would operate to lower 
the pitch. As an additional factor of complexity, the thyro- 
arytenoid muscles have contracted, \nth a consequent fur* 
tber change in die elasticity of the vibrating medium. The 
trutii is that tlie pitch resulting from the simultaneous oper- 
ation of these several factors, some of which appear to be 
opposed, is undoubtedly determined by a balance attained 
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faenreen and among these varj'ing forces. The exact nature 
of this balance or the part played by the individual factors 
involved in it has never been clearly determined. 

Pitch and Loudness. Complicating the picture still fur- 
tlier, but of more direct importance for voice training, is 
tlie relationship ts^hich exists in the voice between loudness 
and pitch. Other factors being equal, an increase in loud- 
ness, Tvhich results principally from an increase of sub-glottic 
breath pressure, means a resulting rise in the pitch of the 
laiyngeal tone. Consider tite complexity of the adjustment 
required tvhen the volume of a tone is increased -vvhile the 
pitch is held constant. ^Vith each step in the rise of breath 
pressure and its accompanying increase in loudness must go 
a proportionate readjustment of the intricate pitch-changing 
mechanism, if the pitch is to be maintained on a constant 
level. Thus, a change in eitlier pitch or loudness necessitates 
a balancing, compensating change in the other mechanism. 

This relationship benveen loudness and pitch offers at 
least a partial explanation of the tendency so often observed 
of the pitch of the voice to rise when the volume is in- 
creased. Ask a person to speak in a loud tone, and he auto- 
matically raises the pitch of his voice; the pitch-changing 
mechanism has not fully compensated for the increase in 
breath pressure. 

Another factor further complicates the situation. The in- 
creased strain accompanying the louder tone also has a di- 
rect effect in raising the pitch, especially if the breathing 
actisity is located too high in the cliest. The throat muscles 
become tense, the vocal folds are crowded and their free ac- 
tion is hampered. The resulting tone not only becomes high 
in pitch, but it also takes on a strained, harsh, unpleasant 
quality. These facts explain why yells, calls, and cries are 
seldom verj' pleasant or musical in quality, and it also ex- 
plains why one often develops hoarseness or sore throat after 
such use of the voice. 
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Increase of loudness results principally from increase of 
breath pressure below the glottis, an activity concerned 
largely with the muscles of breathing, Wlrile it is true that 
some slight added effort is required to maintain the vocal 
folds in alignment against the increased breath pressure, 
this is by no means great and should result in no material 
alteration of the tone, either in pitch or in quality. The abil- 
ity to increase volume tvithout a consequent rise in pitch 
or change in quality is one of the indications of a proper 
use of tire voice. 

IMPORTANCE AND FUNCTION OF TONE 

Laryngeal tone is not, in the English language at least, an 
essential component of speech. Speech sounds can be intel- 
ligibly made by the use of tvhisper without tone, the vowels 
resulting from resonance frequencies emanating from the 
various resonance chambers of the throat and mouth, and 

p- 

the consonants deriving tlieir peculiar noise frequency or 
quality from the place and manner of their articulation. 
Whispered speech, hoivever, is lacking in quality, carrying 
power, and pitch variation. The chief purpose of the larynx 
is to provide a fundamental tone, and probably a great many 
overtones as well, to give body and quality to speech. Laryn- 
geal tone is, in a large sense, the stuff out of which speech is 
made. It furnishes not only carrying power and quality, but 
also inflection, melody, and pitch changes, ivJiich add greatly 
to tire expressive powers of speech. Bear in mind that speech, 
generally speaking, is no better than the tone out of which 
it is made, and that tone owes its quality partly to the man- 
ner of its initiation in the larynx. 

FAULTS OF TONE PRODUCTION 

Inasmuch as this book is devoted to the training of the 
normal voice, no more than a brief mention can be made 
of those voice defects arising from some structural abnor 
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mality or pathological condition of the vocal apparatus. 
Therefore, unless it is otherwise indicated, it tvill be as- 
sumed in each case that the vocal mechanism with tvhich 
U'e are dealing is a normal one. 

Breathiness. The breathy, or aspirate, quality character- 
istic of some voices results from the escape of unvocalized 
air passing between vocal folds which are too loosely dratvn 
together or which are prevented from approximating closely 
by the interference of some obstruction on the edges of tlie 
folds or befiveen them. Various growths on tlie cords and so- 
called singers’ nodes are among die most common causes 
of obstruction to dieir proper alignment and free vibration. 

Failure of approximation of die folds may also be trace- 
able in some instances to a weakness or paralysis of die vocal 
muscles, an irregularity of the edges of the folds themselves, 
or a general condition of physical iveakness and debility. 
Naturally, if die muscles of the body generally have lost their 
proper tonus, the muscles of the larynx can hardly be ex- 
pected to perform their functions efficiently. None of these 
conditions is amenable to vocal training, and in case die 
presence of any one of them is suspected, the advice of a 
physician should be sought before any voice training is at- 
tempted. 

Much more common, however, is the purely functional 
type of breathiness in which there is no demonstrable cause 
other dian improper breathing and inefficient use of die 
larynx, both resulting from poor vocal habits. In such cases 
the breadiing should be dioroughly checked to insure diat 
there is proper balance and co-ordination betiveen breadiing 
and vocalization. The careful control of the outgoing breadi 
is especially important, since much breath may be alloived 
to escape unused ivithout the restraining influence of the 
breathing muscles or the efficient closure of the glottis. An 
excessive amount of breath is very often used in sounding 
the voiceless consonants or during the transition from one 
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speech sound to another tvhen there is no stoppage of the 
breath stream either at the larynx or in the mouth by the 
velum, tongue, or lips. The restraining control of tlie breath- 
ing muscles in regulating the flow of breath in exhalation 
becomes particularly important in these cases. 

As we have noted previously in Chapter ii, breathiness 
is especially likely to affect the quality of a votvel sound fol- 
lowing an h approach or after a voiceless consonant, either 
a plosive or a fricative, as in such words as he, hit, who, 
home, tap, sob, five, and thin. Breath wastage may also occur 
in the form of audible breathiness and unpleasant noise in 
tvords like sister, popcorn, seizure, statistics, and assistance. 
Of course, the use of a considerable amount of breath in 
tvords such as these is unavoidable in normal speech because 
of the preponderance of voiceless stops and fricatives. These, 
as we have learned from our discussion of breathing, con- 
sume a great deal of breatli. However, despite this fact, or 
possibly because of it, care should be taken to insure that as 
little breath is used for the production of these consonants 
as is consistent tvith clearness and naturalness; and the votv- 
els should be carefully kept free from the unpleasant quality 
which results from the escape of unvocalized breath. Avoid 
giving undue stress to voiceless consonants or alloiving a long - 
delay bettveen the release of the consonant and the begin- 
ning of voicing of the following vowel; begin the voicing 
soon after tlie consonant has been sounded. 

A problem of timing bettveen the articulatory and phona- 
tory mechanisms is involved here. If, after the release of tlie 
[t] in a word such as tone, for example, the vocal folds are 
too slow in coming together or if their approximation is in- 
complete or inadequate, the beginning or possibly all of the 
[o] will probably e.xhibit breathiness. After all, aside from 
the part played by tlie breathing muscles in controlling ex- 
halation, discussed in tlie previous chapter, there is nothing 
to stop tlie outpouring of the breatli after it has been re- 
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excessive fatigue, or glandular dysfunction. If a physical 
cause is suspected, it should be promptly investigated and 
treated. In the absence of any such indication, vocal training 
should be productive of tangible results in the majority of 
cases. 

No simple program of treatment can be prescribed, hotv- 
ever; training must be adjusted to fit the needs of the indi- 
vidual case. In general, ear training should precede voice 
training. The student must be made aAvare of this quality 
in his voice and he must be taught to recognize the differ- 
ence between a breathy tone and a clear tone. For, inasmuch 
as adjustments trithin the larynx are accomplished only in- 
directly as a result of the individual’s attempt to achieve a 
certain vocal quality, his only measure of progress will be 
the improvement in the quality of the tone which he is able 
to effect. Many valuable suggestions will be found among 
the drills and exercises included at the end of this diapter, 
especially tliose which deal with openness and relaxation of 
the throat and the development of pure tone. 

Recent research studies of vocal-fold activity through the 
medium of high-speed motion-picture photography reveal 
that in tlie production of loud tones the folds close together 
more firmly and remain in close contact during a larger 
portion of the vibration cycle titan when tones of lore inten- 
sity are phonated.* This fact explains why breathiness tends 
to become less noticeable as loudness is increased. In those 
cases where the technique of relaxation and quiet phonation 
proves unfruitful, the individual’s louder tones and hence 
very likely his best tones may be used as a basis from which 
to begin the program of training to eliminate breathiness. 
When the quality of tlte louder tones has been improved, 
quieter types of vocalization can be practiced. 

A modification of this approach involves the beginning of 

• D. Farnsworth, ‘High-Speed Motion Pictures of the Human Vocal 
Cords.’ Bell Laboratories Record, March 19.JQ, Vol, xvnt. No. 7, pp. aoj-S 
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tone from the glottal-stop position, as will be explained in a 
subsequent exercise. This technique should be used very 
discriminatingly, however, because of its tendency to pro- 
duce constrictions in the throat with accompanying quali- 
ties of voice which may be as unpleasant as the breathiness. 
Great care must be exercised to avoid carrying this pro- 
cedure too far. 

Hoarseness and Huskiness. Since hoarseness and huskiness 
are conditions sufficiently common to be readily identified 
by the student, no detailed description of them wdll be given. 
They are somewhat alike with the possible exception that 
huskiness is characterized by a more aspirate, breathy quality 
tv'hile hoarseness is more harsh. Both of these conditions al- 
ways suggest the presence of physiological causal factors, a 
possibility that should in every instance be carefully investi- 
gated. Temporary hoarseness or huskiness may indicate tem- 
porary conditions in the larymx, such as acute laryngitis re- 
sulting from a cold or similar infections of the respiratory 
tract or from misuse of the voice as in yelling or shouting. 
Complete vocal rest is recommended in all of these cases. 

Of more interest to the student of voice are those cases 
of chronic hoarseness or huskiness, because of the possibility 
of employing vocal therapy in certain instances. Here again, 
of course, there is always the chance that the vocal defect 
may have its basis in some pathology or abnormality of struc- 
ture. Chronic laryngitis, characterized by inflamed or swollen 
vocal cords, is often at the basis of the trouble. This condi- 
tion may arise from many possible causes, among the more 
common being sinusitis, influenza, nasal catarrh, dust and 
other irritants inhaled through the mouth, and prolonged 
abuse of the voice. In fact, almost any infectious disease of 
the mouth or the respiratory tract may leave the edges of the 
vocal folds roughened, inflamed, or swollen. These condi- 
tions are not always easy to detect because the folds may 
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or may not show evidence of actual inflammation. In any 
case, however, their function may be impaired. 

Prolonged misuse, or abuse, of tlie voice such as can often 
be found among public speakers, teachers who use their 
voices a great deal under conditions of nervous tension, and 
others who strain the voice by forcing it from tlie throat, may 
result in serious injury to the laryngeal structure. While in 
many instances there may he no readily observable indica- 
tion of infection, inflammation, or even structural damage, 
the resulting weakness and malfunctioning of tire larynx is 
evidenced by the hoarse, husky quality of the tone, the 
tiring of the throat after prolonged vocalization, and tire 
susceptibility of the larynx to colds and other respiratory 
infections tritli their consequent discomfort and, in some in- 
stances, temporary loss of voice. 

Thus far it has been assumed that the laryngeal mecha- 
nism rvas normal to begin with. In reality there are many 
forms of structural abnormalities, some of tvhich appear to 
be congenital, which make vocalization unpleasant or diffi- 
cult and which yield but indifferent results to voice train- 
ing. These structural anomalies may take tire form of poorly 
matched vocal cords, cords with irregular edges, and similar 
departures from an efficient laryngeal mechanism. 

In all of those cases tliat show no evidence of active pathol- 
ogy, however, voice training should be undertaken in the 
assurance tliat no harm will result and in the hope that even 
in the worst cases, tlrrough proper re-education, more effi- 
cient use can be made of an inadequate mechanism. Voice 
training is definitely indicated and the outlook is quite hope- 
ful for those individuals in whom the vocal defect is trace- 
able to poor voice habits. In all such cases the bad habit 
must be broken and the proper use of the vocal mechanism 
developed in its place. This is necessary not only to undo 
whatever harm may have already been done, but also to pre 
vent furtlier damage. 
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In general, vocalization should be made as easy and effort- 
less as possible, for even tliat effort which has arisen as a 
product of attempted vocalization under adverse conditions 
only serves to constrict the throat further and thus make 
phonation that much more difficult, with a consequent in- 
crease of effort. Thus, vocal strain may become both an ef- 
fect and a cause and may operate to maintain a vicious cycle 
of forced and effortful utterance. 

Harshness and Stridency. Although these qualities may 
also be associated tvith defects of resonance, there are many 
cases in which a harsh, metallic quality in the voice is trace- 
able to the manner in tvhich the tone is initiated in the lar- 
ynx. The physiological basis for this defect is the opposite 
of that responsible for breathiness. Whereas breathiness re- 
sults from an adjustment of the vocal folds that is too lax, 
allo^ving unvocalized breath to escape bettveen them, stri- 
dency results from the vocal folds being dratvn too tightly 
together during phonation. Their free vibration is interfered 
tvith and noise elements are added to the vocal tone. 

There are a number of contributing causes underlying 
this condition, all of tvhich operate to constrict the muscles 
of the throat. An emotional disturbance or any physiolog- 
ical condition associated ts'ith a general hypertension of the 
muscles of tlie body may manifest itself in this vocal fault. 
Individuals tdio are inclined to be nervous, restless, and 
high-strung are more likely to have harsh, tense voices than 
individuals of the opposite temperament. This vocal quality 
is also often identified, in the mind of the layman at least 
and doubtless often rightly so, with a cold, unimaginative, 
unsympathetic type of personality. The typical villain of the 
radio serial is likely to have such a voice. Spastic paralysis 
may operate to cause hypertension in the laryngeal muscles, 
as may also any condition in the throat which interferes with 
phonation or makes tone production difficult. 

Doubtless the most common cause of stridency, however, 
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is the old, familiar ‘ginched throa^’ resulting from the speak- 
er’s attempt to achieve loudness and carrying power by forc- 
ing the tone from his throat. It is difficult for speakers in 
both public and conversational situations to disassociate the 
concept of earnestness, vitality, or forcefulness from that of 
strain and effort in the throat. The constant use of the voice 
under such conditions may well lead to chronic laryngitis, 
often referred to as ‘clergyman’s sore throat,’ or it may do 
otlier more or less serious and permanent damage to the 
vocal mechanism. 

An adequate program of voice training to overcome stri- 
dency should include first of all the development of proper 
breatliing habits. If attention is centered in the breathing 
rather than in the voice-producing mechanism, both the ex- 
trinsic and intrinsic muscles of the larynx can be relieved 
of unnecessary strain. The speaker must remember that vo- 
cal force results primarily from increased pressure exerted 
upon the outgoing breath by the muscles of exhalation and 
not by forcing tlie tone from the throat. 

Possibly it is unnecessary to remind the student of voice 
that he must at all times maintain a degree of bodily poise 
and ease as tvell as emotional composure and tranquility if 
he would have effortless, expressive, and pleasing speech. 
Excessive tension in any part of the body is likely to affect 
the quality of the voice, since it is very difficult to relax cer- 
tain muscle groups and at the same time maintain others 
under tension. This fact can easily be demonstrated by con- 
tracting the muscles of one arm vigorously, as in lifting a 
heavy object, tvhile attempting at the same time to keep the 
otlier arm relaxed. 

In overcoming stridency, practice should be undertaken 
in the easy initiation of tone without the glottal shock * so 
often accompanying a tense, forced utterance. The voicing 

*A moineniary ‘catch’ or raspy explosion of the voice observable when 
a vowel is begun with the throat in a tense, strained condition. 
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should begin so easily and smoothly that tlie muscles in- 
volved in sts’allou'ing are not brought into actitaty. During 
practice tlie volume should be built up only very gradually 
by increasing the pressure exerted upon tlie outgoing breath. 
Muscular activity in speech should at all times be kept to a 
minimum. Complete relaxation and openness of the vocal 
passages of tlie throat and moutli ivill go far toivard remov- 
ing all traces of harshness and stridency from the tone. 

Throatiness. The term throatiness is used here largely for 
ivant of a more exact one and also because the vocal fault 
ivhich it designates is characterized by a tliroaty, guttural 
quality. In extreme cases the voice is sharp and raspy. "While 
throatiness is constantly present in the vocalization of some 
individuals, it is more likely to occur as the voice falls in 
pitch on the last ivord or syllable of a phrase or sentence. 
Then, unless the tone is carefully managed, the voice gives 
the impression of ‘falling back into the throat’ and a harsh, 
raspy quality is clearly audible. 

In many cases diis fault is associated unth inadequate 
breatliing, the fall of tlie voice at the end of the phrase be- 
ing coincident ■^vith an exhaustion of the breath supply. The 
result is that the last fe^v tones are forced from tlie throat 
with air squeezed out of relatively empty lungs. A general 
physiological cause appears to be some interference i\dtli tlie 
free action of the vocal folds. As one proceeds doira the scale 
toivard tlie lois'er limits of his range, he arrives at a place 
ivhere his tone easily breaks over into tliroatiness unless he 
very carefully manages its production in the throat. 

Practice should be directed toward establishing free, easy 
initiation of tone on a pitch slightly higher than that at 
ivhich the throatiness appears. Care must be taken to insure 
that the tone is at all times ivell supported ivuth an adequate 
breath supply. The concept of ‘fonrard placement,’ to be ex- 
plained in a subsequent chapter, may also offer a means of 
avoiding this vocal fault. 
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Absence of Vibrato. Ever)' pleasant and effective voice is 
marked by a tvarm, vibrant quality which may be identified 
as a very slight t'ibrato. "While vibrato is not an obvious 
characteristic of the speaking voice because of tire relatively 
rapid shifts from one pitclr level to another normally found 
in speecii, in singing it is consciously cultivated and often 
becomes a very noticeable factor, especially rvhere a tone is 
held for a considerable length of time. In tire speaking voice 
it contributes to rvhat has often been designated as a sympa- 
thetic quality, usually specified as one of tire desirable cliar- 
acteristics of the superior speaking voice. 

In its essential nature as rvell as in the manner of its pro- 
duction, vibrato in the voice can be compared to tire effect 
produced by a violin player when he causes minute changes 
to be made in the length of the string by rhythmical pulsa- 
tions of his rs'rist communicated to the finger rv’hiclr presses 
upon tire string. This vibrant quality is a characteristic of 
all living tissue, rvhich instead of being static and fixed is 
responding constantly and sensitively to changes in stimula- 
tion. A lack of vibrato in the voice imparts to it a dull, hard, 
metallic quality. The difference between a voice possessing 
this slight r'ibrato and one lacking it is comparable to tire 
difference in tone between violin playing and fiddling. 

Absence of vibrato suggests an unimaginative, unrespon- 
sive type of personality or a general physiological condition 
of high nen'ous tension and excessive muscle strain. Exag- 
gerated vibrato, on the other hand, rvhich produces a quaver 
or tremor in the voice, is sometimes found in certain types 
of paralysis, in the ver)' old, and in tire querulous, emotion- 
ally unstable, hysterically inclined personality. 

Normal vibrato in tire speaking voice is ordinarily not the 
result of deliberate cultivation and conscious effort, nor 
should it call attention to itself as a specific aspect of tone 
quality. Ratlrer it is a more or less unconsciously produced 
diaracteristic of tire tone complex, resulting from normal 
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conditions of thinking, feeling, and vocalization. We must 
be mentally alert and emotionally responsive to what tve sa) 
if tve wish our speech to be sympatlretic and expressive. And 
finally, the vocal mechanism itself must be relaxed, unham- 
pered, and under complete control. 

Juvenile Voice. One important type of vocal dysfunction, 
which might be described as a developmental hazard, arises 
from the changes tvhich the laryngeal structure undergoes 
at tlie time of puberty. Such changes present a real problem, 
particularly to the male, because they necessitate a com- 
pletely netv vocal technique as well as netv auditory concepts 
of pitch, quality, and loudness. A normal adjustment to 
these changed conditions is not always easy to effect. Such 
vocal defects as an excessively high pitch, falsetto quality, 
hoarseness, huskiness, and breatliiness often appear to be 
traceable to abuse of the voice during this period, or to fail- 
ure for some reason, often psychological, to accomplish the 
so-called 'change of voice’ successfully. 

Some of these defects yield readily to vocal training; oth- 
ers stubbornly persist unchanged into adulthood. ^Vhere 
the dysfunction appears to be the result of misuse of the 
voice, tire method of training should resemble that suggested 
for hoarseness and huskiness— all hindrances to easy, relaxed 
production of tone should be removed; vocalization should 
be made as effortless as possible. In tliose cases rvhere the 
individual has made an effort to maintain the pre-adolescent 
quality and pitch into adulthood, careful ear training for 
pitch and quality should be undertaken. This should accom- 
pany exercises for the development of medial breathing, for 
the relaxation of the entire vocal mechanism, and for the 
extension of both tire speaking and the singing range rrell 
below the unnaturally high level that has become more or 
less habitual. Refer to the Appendix for information on the 
'pitch profile.’ 

Let it be said in passing that at the present time too little 
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is knoivn of the voice of the pubescent child, hotv' it devel- 
ops, how it should be used and trained, and what dangers 
may beset it, for any unnecessary risks to be taken. In no 
case should tlie child be encouraged or even allowed to take 
part in public speaking, dramatics, singing, or any other ac- 
tivity that makes unusual demands upon the voice without 
the close supertdsion of a well-trained speech or voice 
teacher. 

Faulty Pitch Level.* While there is no general basic level 
of pitch that is best for all voices, there is rvitliin the range 
of each one a pitch at tvhich that voice performs with maxi- 
mum effectiveness for speech purposes. The task is to dis- 
cover that level and cultivate it for general use. Imitation of 
poor speech models, various adverse personality traits and 
characteristics, emotional disturbances, and strain and nerv- 
ous tension are among the factors that may contribute to the 
use of a faulty pitcli level. Once such a level becomes estab- 
lished, the persistence of tlie habit pattern coupled with 
one’s tendency not to hear the pitch and quality of his own 
voice objectively make it difficult for him to detect pitch 
faults without special help. A voice-recording device can be 
of great assistance in this connection, as can also such diag- 
nostic aids as the pitch profile described in the Appendix. 

Among the vocal evidences tliat the general pitch level, 
of a voice is too low we find; lack of range, muffled, guttural 
quality, inadequate volume, and a tendency for the speech 
sounds spoken on downward inflections to ‘fade out’ into 
throaty unintelligibility. Furthermore, the tempo of speech 
may be too slow. Such a voice frequently gives the impres- 
sion tliat it is ‘scraping the bottom.' Possible causes for such 
a condition include attitudes and behavior patterns of in. 
difference, lassitude, or extreme shyness; a lack of physical 

• In connection with this study of pitcli, the student is also referred to 
the disaission of Rnnge and Key in Chapter vi, as well as to the drills .ind 
exercises in a later section of this chapter. 
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health and vitality; or general inadequaqf of mental and 

emotional sensitivity and responsiveness. 

More commonly, however, it tvill be discovered that the 
habitual spealdng level of the individual is above rather 
than belotv the pitch tliat he should be using. Worr)’, ex- 
citement, nen'ous tension, improper breathing, and strain 
in the throat resulting from other causes are among the 
many factors tvhich may operate to raise the pitch of the 
voice above its best level. Such a voice may be shrill and 
tense or it may be thin and weak. Positive nasality is a fre- 
quent accompaniment of a high pitch as is also a harsh or 
metallic quality. In the case of men the voice may sound 
effeminate or it may exhibit a thin, falsetto quality. If the 
high pitch is the result of strain and tension, the throat ■will 
probably tire easily after use of the voice, the vocal folds 
may become irritated, and tliere may be a tendency for colds 
to settle in the throat producing laryngitis and possible tem- 
porary aphonia (loss of voice). 

In every case in tvhich the pitch appears to be too high 
or too lotv, some confirmation of subjective judgment should 
be made. For this purpose the technique of the pitch pro- 
file, already referred to, is recommended. If it is found that 
the pitch is in reality faulty, the cause should be discovered, 
if possible, and removed— again, if possible. If personality 
and emotional factors are involved, a psychological approach 
must be used in tvhich nervous tensions are reduced, anxie- 
ties removed, self-confidence restored, and the individual 
stimulated to respond intellectually and emotionally to his 
environment and to reflect that response in his voice and 
speech. 

An important step involves ear training to establish tlie 
netv level firmly in the consciousness of the individual so 
that he can check on himself when his voice rises too high 
or falls too low. Practice should be undertaken in the use 
of the new pitch first in reading and later in speaking. This 
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should be continued until the individual has completely 
overcome any feeling of strangeness or self-consciousness 
^v'hen his voice is pitched at the proper level. 

The student must bear in mind that the foregoing sug- 
gestions are of value only in those cases in which tliere are 
factors present operating to prevent the voice from func- 
tioning at its natural and most effective pitch level. The 
object is to remove or alleviate tliose factors. If none is 
present, tlien tlie pitch level should be right and no direct 
attention need be given to it. 

Faults of Vocal Intensity. A voice that is too loud is rela- 
tively rare in comparison with the number of thin, tveak, 
listless voices that we find both in public speaking and in 
conversational speaking. Whether justifiably or not, we are 
ver}' likely to associate marked departures from a normal de- 
gree of loudness in the voice tvith certain personality char- 
acteristics as well as the individual’s general physical condi- 
tion. Omitting, of course, the possibility of hearing loss, we 
are inclined to think of a loud voice in connection tvith 
physical health and vitality, self-assurance, aggressiveness, 
and, when more extreme, arrogance, dominance, or rela- 
tively violent and uncontrolled types of emotional activity. 
The tceak voice, on the other hand, we are likely to asso- 
ciate with physical cveakness and lassitude, shyness, and atti- 
tudes of submissiveness, inferiority, or repression. As a mat- 
ter of fact, careful study often reveals tliat there is a signifi- 
cant connection bettveen personality traits such as these and 
corresponding degrees of intensity in the speaking voice. 

In the case of a weak voice a search for possible causes 
should take two main directions: (i) An examination into 
the general physical condition of the individual. There are 
many physiological factors cvliich could be related to a tveak 
voice, among -which the possibility of an endocrine imbal- 
ance or a dietar)' deficiency must be considered. (2) If the 
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health study yields no clue, personality factors should be 
scrutinized. In case there is any evidence of feelings and 
attitudes of negativism, inferiority, repression, or indiffer- 
ence, therapeutic measures involving a mental health pro- 
gram should be undertaken to build up the individual’s 
self-confidence, establish better emotional balance, and de- 
velop a more adequate social adjustment and response. 

There are many instances, of course, in rvhich a faulty 
intensity level can be traced only to unfortunate speech 
habits acquired as a result of imitation or other environ- 
mental influences. As tvas found to be true in the case of 
pitch, the impression rvhich one has of the loudness level 
of his o'tvn voice is often very misleading. If one has ac- 
quired the habit of speaking in a tone of voice that is natu- 
rally weak and soft, for example, any marked departure from 
this intensity level will appear to him as exaggeration. And 
tvhen the individual is induced to speak up in a voice that 
is audible and effective, it will most likely appear to him 
that he is shouting. This subjective impression of one’s own 
voice must be broken down and a more objective appraisal 
substituted for it before much can be accomplished in the 
way of developing a more adequate vocal response. 

Strictly speaking, most faults of intensity are not directly 
related to problems of phonation. Usually if the lack of in- 
tensity results from malfunctioning of the laryngeal mecha- 
nism, there ivill be other vocal evidences of the condition 
probably even more obvious than the lack of intensity. 
These include breathiness, huskiness, throatiness, and other 
like defects of tone discussed in this chapter. Inadequate 
loudness of the voice unaccompanied by other r^ocal defi- 
ciencies can more often be traced to improper breathing or 
faulty resonance. Therefore the suggested program of re- 
training to establish an effective intensity level in the speak- 
ing voice is based upon the drills and exercises dealing tvith 
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Support of Tone in Chapter ii and Projection and Strength 
of Tone in Chapter v. 

Drills anp Exercises for Phonation 

RELAXATION OF THE ORGANS OF PHONATION AND ARTICULATION 

1. To relax the throat and neck, drop the head forward, 
chin toward the chest, the muscles of the neck thoroughly 
relaxed. Gradually lift the head to its original position. Re- 
peat a number of times. 

2. Drop the head fonvard as before, rotating the head from 
the shoulders from left to right. Note that when the jaw is 
fully relaxed, the mouth falls open as the head is rotated 
backward. 

j 

3. Vary the above exercise by keeping the neck relaxed, but 
rotating the head by moving the shoulders in such a way 
that the head more or less falls around in a circle. 

4. To relax the jaw, practice vocalizing tvords and syllables 
ending in [a], alloiving the jaw to fall open and remain re- 
laxed following the final sound. Repeat, yah, fah, pah, po- 
pah, bo-bah, etc. 

5. Repeat fah moderately rapidly by a gross movement of 
the ja^v, keeping the tongue relaxed and motionless and 
moving the jaw up and doim in a loose, lazy fashion: fah- 
fah-fah-fah, etc. 

6. Keeping the jaw motionless but relaxed, repeat the fol- 
lo^ving in a smooth, easy rhythm with a gross movement of 
die tongue: 

a. Yah-yah-yah-yah-yah, etc. 

b. Yuh (jAj-yuh-yuh-yuh, etc. 

c. Yaiv-yaw-yaw-yaiv-yaiv, etc. 

d. Yo-yo-yo-yo-yo-yo, etc. 
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7. Take a deep breatli and sigh. Be sure that you fully relax 
on the sigh; ‘give up’ to it. Take a deep breath and sigh 
audibly, 

8. Read the following selections very quietly w'ith open and 
relaxed tliroat: 

a. At midnight tvhen the cattle are sleeping 
On my saddle I pillow my head. 

And up at tlie heavens lie peeping 
Trom out of my cold, grassy bed,— 

Often and often I wondered 
At night tvhen lying alone 
If every bright star up yonder 
Is a big peopled world like our own. 

UNKNOtvN, 'The Cowboy’s Meditation’ 

b. I stood on the bridge at midnight. 

As the clocks tvere striking tlie hour. 

And the moon rose o’er the city, 

Behind the dark churdi-tower. 

LONGFELLOW, 'The Bridge’ 

c. Often I think of the beautiful town 
That is seated by the sea; 

Often in thought go up and down 

The pleasant streets of that dear old town. 

And my youth comes back to me. 

And a verse of Lapland song 
Is haunting my memory' still; 

*A boy’s will is the rvind’s will. 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’ 

LONGFELLOtv, ‘My Lost Youth' 

d. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er die lea. 

The plotvman homeward plods his rveary way. 

And leaves die world to darkness and to me. 

GRAY, ‘Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard' 
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e. ’Tis midnight’s holy hour, and silence now 
Is brooding like a gentle spirit o'er 
The still and pulseless world. Hark! on tlie winds 
The bell’s deep tones are swelling,— ’tis the knell 
Of tlie departed year. 

GEORGE D. PRENTICE, ‘The Closiug Year’ 

EASY INITIATION OF TONE 

As ice have observed earlier in this chapter, most if not 
all of those defects of phonation arising from a normal 
speech mechanism result from some type of interference 
with the free, natural action of the vocal folds. Furthermore 
ice have seen that interference is usually in the form of ten- 
sions and constrictions of the larger muscles of the neck 
and throat. In practicing the following drills and exercises, 
and as a matter of fact in all vocalization, attention should 
be centered upon the throat to accomplish two results: (i) 
Openness of throat to provide for free and easy passage of 
the tone; and (2) relaxation of all muscles not directly and 
actively concerned with phonation. This means the removal 
of virtually all traces of strain and effort in voice produc- 
tion. Bear in mind that the motive power of voice is related 
to the action of tlie muscles of breathing, not to the mecha- 
nism of tone production. 

The purpose of the folloii'ing exercises is to establish 
quiet, effortless initiation of tone. Voice should be produced 
so easily that the muscles u'hich hinder its production ivill 
not be brought into play. 

1. To test for pinched throat: Place your finger in the notch 
of the tliyroid cartilage. Keeping it there, pronounce in a 
sharp, loud tone, as if to a company of men some distance 
away, the commands, ‘Readyl Aim! Fire!’ If the thyioid rises 
appreciably during this vocalization, and especially if it dis- 
appears up under the hyoid bone at tlie base of tlie tongue 
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as it does in swaUowing, there is excessive strain in youi 

tliroat and you are not using your voice properly. 

2. Yawn to relax and open the throat. Feel the cool air on 
the walls of the pharynx. Become conscious of the rise of 
the soft palate and the depression of the back of the tongue. 
This basic position should be assumed as a preliminary step 
to all of the vocal exercises. 

3. Take an easy breath, always from the middle of the body, 
of course; open the tliroat and very quietly and carefully 
pronounce one, relaxing on the count. Be careful that the 
tone does not become breathy. Hold the vowel for approxi- 
mately a second. Count in this manner from one to five at 
the rate of one count each three or four seconds. 

4. Vary Exercise 3 by giving the counts a prolonged upward 
inflection. 

5. Take an easy breath and with open, relaxed throat 
quietly whisper no. Relax, Take a new breath and just as 
quietly vocalize tlie no without changing the conditions in 
the throat. Note the low pitch and the relaxed quality of tlie 
tone. Do the same for yes, how, how now, oh, who, who are 
you, one, two, etc. 

6. Apply the same technique to the following selection, 
pausing for a neiv breath at each place indicated by the dash. 
Keep the throat open in a position resembling that for the 
beginning of a yaivn. Round out the voirel tones. 

Above the clouds— the moon ivas slowly drifting— 

The river sang below— 

The dim Sierras far beyond— 

Uplifting their minarets of snow. 

BRET HARTE, ‘Dickens in Camp’ 

7. Starting from the yanm position repeat very lightly ho-ho- 
ho-ho, holding each vowel tivo or three seconds. Pay careful 
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attention to the way in which tlie tone is begun. Avoid 
breathiness on tiie one hand, and harshness on the other. 
Select a pitch that is easy for you. Continue this drill until 
the quality of die tone is entirely satisfactory. Prolong one 
of the vowels from time to time. 

8. Repeat Exercise 7 using pm] instead of pro]. Likewise 
substitute [ha] for [ho]. 

g. Begin [hu] as above, holding it for two or three seconds. 
Then very carefully and gradually merge the [u] into [o], 
keeping tlie throat open as before. Maintain a constant pitch. 

10. Begin [hu] as above, then gradually merge it into [o] 
and then into the vowel [a], all on one breath and on one 
pitch and 'witli a steady flow of tone. Watch the quality of 
the [a] very carefully; guard against flatness, breatliiness, 
and throatiness. 

11. Sing [hu-a], merging the two vowels together, and also 
pio-a]. Continue these drills until the quality of the [a] be- 
comes entirely satisfactory. Then try forming [ha] several 
times very lighdy. Remember always to begin vocalization 
witli the throat feeling as if it were in the yawn position. 

12. Practice initiating the vowel [a] a number of times, 
touching it very lightly and holding it for only a second or 
so. Strive for a ‘velvet-edge’ quality; avoid breathiness and 
glottal shock. 

13. Take a comfortable breath and with open throat begin 
the tvhispered \owe\ [a] so quietly tliat only you can hear it. 
After two or three seconds, very gradually begin to vocalize 
the [a] without disturbing the relaxed, open condition of 
tlie throat. Continue the voivel until it builds up to a full, 
resonant tone of good volume. Practice this drill until the 
transition from tchispered to vocalized [a] is accomplished 
smoothly and irithout harshness or breathiness. 
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14. Begin the votvel [a] very easily and quietly, but as a pure 
tone. Then gradually produce a crescendo effect by building 
up the volume until the tone becomes quite strong. Make 
sure that increase of loudness results merely from increased 
pressure exerted upon the outgoing breath and not from 
strain in the throat. Take care that the pitch of the tone re- 
mains constant as the volume rises and that the throat re- 
mains open and relaxed throughout. Repeat, using other 
votvels. 

15. Repeat Exercise 14 except with crescendo-diminuendo 
effect, alloiving the tone to fade asvay very gradually at the 
end. Again be sure that pitch and quality remain constant 
as volume changes. Experiment inth other vosrel sounds. 

OVERCOMING BREATHINESS 

1. If breathiness is still present after very quiet initiation 
of tone as recommended in the previous section of drills, 
try the expedient of beginning the tone tdth a glottal shock. 
The theory underlying this recommendation is that for the 
glottal shock, or glottal plosive as it is also called, the vocal 
folds are dratm tvell together, and if the tone is begun from 
this position, there is more likelihood that tlie folds tvill re- 
main in sufiBciently close approximation to prevent the es- 
cape of unvocalized breath between them. Use the glottal 
shock approach to [a], [u], and [o], and various other vowel 
sounds. 

2. Guard against ‘assimilation breathiness’ ; practice very 
carefully vowel sounds folloinng [h] or any voiceless conso- 
nant. The sound, or rather sounds, represented by the sym- 
bol [h] do not constitute a specific sound entity. The [li] is 
merely a voiceless approach to the voiced sound tvhicli fol- 
lows it. The articulatory mechanism is shaped for the votrel 
sound, air is bloism through partially closed vocal folds, and 
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then the voicing is begun. Too often an excess of breath is 
blotvn out on the [h]; the voicing is too long delayed and 
the beginning of the %'otvel becomes breatliy and ‘ragged.’ 
Practice the follotnng drills until the initiation of tone fol- 
lowing a short aspiration becomes smooth, easy, and free 
from unpleasant breathiness. 

a. In the following pairs of words sound the [h] tvith as 
much economy of breath as is consistent with a clearly 
audible sound, but with no breathy effect upon the fol- 
lotving votvel. The votvel in the second member of 
each pair should be as free from breathiness as the 
vowel in the first member. 


eat 

heat 

all 

hall 

it 

hit 

old 

hold 

ate 

hate 

[u] 

ivho 

at 

hat 

eye 

high 

arm 

harm 

air 

hair 


b. Form the vowel tones very carefully in the following 
syllables, prolonging the voivel for a time on a com- 
fortable pitch: ivhOj ho, ha, haw, how, home, hunt, 
hum, him, hem. 

c. Hence! home, you idle creatures, get you home. 

d. Heavy, heavy hangs over thy head, 

e. O hark, O hear! how thin and clear! 

3. Much of what has been said with respect to tlie manage- 
ment of [hj also applies to any voiceless fricative preceding a 
vowel or other voiced sound. The aspiration should not be 
unduly prolonged nor should the breathy quality be allotved 
to extend noticeably into the beginning of the vowel. The 
same care must also be employed svhen a word begins tvith a 
voiceless plosive; the voicing of the following sound should 
be started as soon after the explosion of breatli on die conso- 
nant as is consistent with the normal pattern of English 
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speech. An excessive expulsion of breath on these sounds is 
not only unpleasant and wasteful of breath, but the follow- 
ing sound is likely to become breathy. With the foregoing 
points in mind, practice these drills: 

a. Count from one to twenty on one breath. Pay particu- 
lar attention to those digits beginning with voiceless 
fricatives and plosives, such as [t], [f], and [s]. 

b. Pronounce the following words, carefully guarding 
against using an excessive amount of breath: thistle, 
sister, photograph, freshen, statistics, sixty-six, pam- 
phlet, philosophy, thick and thin, time and tide, tit for 
tat. 

4. Read the following, avoiding noticeable breathiness: 

a. Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers. 

b. Fe, fi, fo, fuml 

c. O holy Hopei and high Humility; 

High as the heavens above! 

These are your walks, and you have show’d them me. 

To kindle my cold love. 

HENRY VAUGHAN, ‘They Are All Gone 
into the World of Light’ 

d. Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 

Thy tootli is not so keen 
Because thou art not seen. 

Although thy breath be rude. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky. 

Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot; 

Though thou the waters warp. 

Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, H. viL 
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e. Strike tvith the hand of fire, O weird musidan, thy harp 
strung witli Apollo’s golden hair; fill the vast cathedral aisles 
'ivith symphonies sweet and dim, deft toucher of the organ keys; 
blow, bugler, blow, until the silver notes do touch and kiss the 
moonlit waves and charm the lovers wandering ’mid the vine- 
clad hills. But know your sweetest strains are discords all com- 
pared svith childhood’s happy laugh— tlie laugh that fills the eyes 
with light and every heart with joy. ^ jncersolv 


DEVELOPING PURITY OF TONE 

In this connection the term purity is used to designate a. 
tone free from breathiness, harshness, and all other unpleas- 
ant components of noise. It will be noted that in a previous 
section the sung, or prolonged, vowel tvas used almost ex- 
clusively as a basis for the various exercises. A number of 
reasons make this procedure necessary and desirable, the 
most important of which is that only as the voivel is held 
for a certain length of time can its quality and the manner 
of its production be studied and adjusted to produce the 
desired results. 

At this point the objection may ivell be raised that one 
cannot very rvell go about singing constantly in place of 
speaking and tliat it is with voice for speech that we are 
primarily concerned. It is the purpose of this section of 
exercises to establish the cany-over from the sung vowel to 
the spoken vowel, by means of reading and speaking words, 
phrases, sentences, and finally selections of poetry and prose. 
Bear in mind that essential conditions remain the same for 
the following drills as they were for the previous ones. There 
is no real difference bettveen the manner of producing good 
quality in tlte prolonged vowel of the exercise in ivhich [liu] 
is sung, for example, and the manner of speaking the word 
zv/io with equally good quality of voivel tone. The only im- 
portant difference irhich concerns us at this point is one of 
duration and pitch change. Therefore, conditions of breath- 
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ing and tone production should be as carefully controlled 
for the reading and speaking exercises -which folloxv as they 
^vere for the previous drills in which the mere establish- 
ment of such conditions -ivas the primary concern, 

1. Starting from the ya-ivn position, sing [u] on a comfort- 
able pitch. Work for a clear tone easily initiated and free 
from breathiness, throatiness, and harshness. In a similar 
manner sing [o], then [a]. 

2. Beginning [u] as above, gradually merge it into the 
vowel [a], keeping the throat open and relaxed throughout. 
Begin [o] the same tvay and merge it into [a]. 

3. Maintaining similar relaxed conditions in the throat, 
speak very carefully the following phrases, prolonging the 
votvel sounds. Avoid extreme artificiality, hoivever; let the 
reading follotv naturally from the meaning. 

a. How are you? 

b. Blow, bugle, blow! 

c. We are all well. 

d. Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean— roll! 

e. The yellow half-moon large and lo^v. 

4. Read the following selections slowly, breathing as indi- 
cated by tire dashes and prolonging and carefully moulding 
the vmrel tones. Merge each phrase into one continuous 
sound unit, broken only momentarily by the stop conso- 
nants. 

a. With deep affection and recollection— 

I often think of tliose Shandon bells— 

WTiose sound so wild would— 

In the days of childhood— 

Fling round my cradle— their magic spells. 

F. s. 3MAHONY, ‘The Bells of Shandori 

b. The ocean old— centuries old— 

Strong as youth and as uncontrolled— 
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Paces restless to and fro— 

Up and down the sands of gold, 

LONGFELXOW, ‘TIic Building of the Ship' 

5. Read the following selections very quietly but by no 
means dully, giving careful attention to breatliing, openness 
of throat, and formation of vowel tones. Mould each vowel 
as carefully as you did when you sang [u], [0], and [a] in 
Exercise 1. Your tone ivill be greatly improved if your read- 
ing reflects the real meaning and the dominant mood of 
each selection. Remember that quality of tone is not wholly 
a mechanical thing, but arises also as a result of conditions 
of thinking and feeling ivithin the individual. Catch the 
spirit of the poems, and make a genuine effort to share the 
meaning tvhich they have for you with your hearer. Use in- 
flection and change of pitch freely. 

a. Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace. 

And saiv, within the moonlight in his room. 

Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom. 

An angel tvriting in a book of gold: 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the Presence in the room he said, 

‘What writest thou?’— The vision raised its head. 

And, witli a look made of all street accord, 

Answered, ‘The names of tliose who love tlie Lord.’ 

‘And is mine one?’ said Abou. ‘Nay, not so/ 

Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low. 

But cheerily still; and said, ‘I pray thee, then. 

White me as one that loves his fellow-men,’ 

The angel -ivrote, and vanished. The next night 
It came again, with a great atvakening light. 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed,— 
And lot Ben Adliem’s name led all the rest! 

JJEIGH HUNT, 'Abou Ben Adhem' 

b. A violet by a mossy stone. 

Half hidden from the eye; 
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Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

WORDStVORTH, ‘Lucy’ 

c. Oft, in the stilly night. 

Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me. 

Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me; 

The smiles, the tears. 

Of boyhood years. 

The t^ords of love then spoken; 

The eyes that shone. 

Notv dimmed and gone. 

The cheerful hearts notv broken! 

Thus, in the stilly night. 

Ere Slumber’s chain has bound me. 

Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

THOMAS MOORE, 'Oft in the Stilly Night’ 

d. The sea is calm tonight. 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 
Upon the straits;— on the French coast the light 
Gleams and is gone; the cliffs of England stand. 
Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquU bay. 

Come to the window, stveet is the night-airi 

Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanch’d land. 

Listen! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, 

At their return, up the high strand, 

Bepn, and cease, and then again begin. 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in. 

The Sea of Faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 

But notv I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, rvithdrawing roar. 

Retreating, to the breath 
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Of the night-t\n[nd, dotm the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of tite world. 

Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another 1 for tire world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams. 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hatli really neither joy, nor love, nor light. 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And ^ve are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight. 

Where ignorant armies dash by night. 

ARNOLD, ‘Dover Beach’ 

. It was many and many a year ago. 

In a kingdom by the sea 
That a maiden diere lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 

And tliis maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 

But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of tliose who tvere older than we— 

Of many far wiser than we— 

And neitlier tlie angels in heaven above. 

Nor the demons down under tlie sea. 

Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 

For tlie moon never beams, witlrout bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 

And die stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee: 

And so, all die night-tide, I lie doira by die side 
Of my darling— my darling— my life and my bride. 

In the sepuldire diere by die sea— 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 'Annabel Lee’ 

f. Under die wide and starry sky. 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die. 

And I laid me dowm with a will. 
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This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill. 

STETCNSON, ‘Requiem' 

g. Sweet and low, stveet and low, 

"Whnd of the ivestem sea. 

Low, low, breathe and blow, 

"Wind of the western seal 
Over the rolling -^vaters go. 

Come from the dpng moon, and blow, 

Blotv him again to me; 

IVhile my little one, while my pretty one sleeps. 

TENNYSON, The Princess 

h. Thou still unravished bride of quietness, 

Thou foster-child of silence and slotv time. 

Sylvan historian, ts'ho canst thus express 
A flowery tale more s%veetly than our rhyme: 

■\\Tiat leaf-fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both. 

In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 

IVhat men or gods are these? IlTiat maidens loth? 
"What mad pursuit? INTiat struggle to escape? 

Wfliat pipes and timbrels? WTiat -wild ecstasy? 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared. 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 

Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 

Bold lover, never, never canst thou kiss 
Though winning near the goal— yet, do not grieve; 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss. 

For ever tvilt thou love, and she be fairl 

Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 

And, happy melodist, unwearied. 

For ever piping songs for ever netv; 
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More happy love! more happy, happy love! 

For ever ^varm and still to be enjoyed. 

For ever panting, and for ever young; 

All breathing human passion far above. 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloyed, 

A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 

Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies. 

And all her silken flanks widi garlands dressed? 

What little town by river or sea shore. 

Or mountain-built ^vith peaceful citadel. 

Is emptied of its folk, this pious morn? 

And, little to^vn, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return. 

O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens over -^vrought, 

’iVith forest brandies and the trodden weed; 

Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As dotli eternity: Cold Pastoral! 

When old age shall this generation waste, 

Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom tliou say’st, 
‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty,’— tliat is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

KEA're, ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’ 

There’s a barrel-organ caroling across a golden street 
In the City as the sun sinks low; 

And the music’s not immortal; but the world has made it sweet 
And fulfilled it ivitli the sunset glow; 

And it pulses through the pleasures of tlie City and the pain 
That surround tlie singing organ like a large eternal light; 
And they’ve given it a glory and a part to play again 
In the Syraphony tliat rules die day and night. 

And noiv it’s marching onward through the realms of old 
romance. 

And trolling out a fond familiar tune. 
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And noiv it’s roaring cannon down to fight the King of France, 
And now it’s prattling softly to the moon. 

And all around the organ there's a sea without a shore 
Of human joys and wonders and regrets; 

To remember and to recompense the music evermore 
For what the cold machinery forgets. 

ALFRED NOVES, ‘The Barrel-Organ’ 

ESTABLISHING A DESIRABLE BASIC PITCH LEVEL 

As was stated previously in this chapter, it is probably 
true that a majority of people employ a conversational pitch 
level that is too high. The principal reason for this condition 
—excessive strain in the throat— has already been discussed 
in some detail. When vocal conditions are right for proper 
tone production, pitch will tend to take care of itself. That 
is, the level to which your voice falls when proper breath- 
ing conditions are observed and when the throat is open 
and relaxed is likely to be the pitch that you should culti- 
vate and use for all normal conversational speech. Disagree- 
able qualities of tone in the form of throatiness or harshness 
may result if the voice is habitually forced below this natu- 
ral level. 

No arbitrary rules can be laid down regarding a desirable 
basic pitch for all voices; such a procedure would be im- 
possible. Individual voices differ markedly in the pitch to 
which they most easily and naturally respond, the natural 
pitch being determined by the essential structure of the 
larynx itself, principally the length and iveight of the vocal 
folds. In general ivomen’s voices average about an octave 
higher than men’s, but among both men and women there 
is considerable variation. As a matter of fact, within reason- 
able limits, the pitch of the individual voice is not the most 
important factor in determining its excellence; many good 
speakers have voices that are naturally high. The important 
consideration is that the pitch should be right for that par- 
ticular voice. 
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1. To discover your effective pitch range. Refer to the di- 
rections given in the Appendix for determining your pitch 
profile. 

2. To discover your habitual pitch level. Refer again to the 
pitch profile in tlie Appendix and locate your habitual 
speaking level, or key. \\'here does it fall tvith respect to 
your total pitch range? If it is much above tire middle of 
your lotvest octave, your voice is probably pitched too high. 
Generally the average speaking level of the voice should be 
placed tvell rvithin this lowest octave, ranging above and 
below the mid-point. 

3. Count very quietly from one to five, taking an easy breath 
before each count and completely relaxing as you sound 
each votvel tone. Guard against breatltiness. Take careful 
note of the pitch of your voice; it will likely be lower than 
the pitch you discovered in Exercise 2. 

4. Review the exercises in preceding sections ts'hich provide 
for phonation under conditions of relaxation and openness 
of throat. 

5. Experimentation and practice in singing tones up and 
down the scale trith the aid of a piano or otlier musical in- 
strument tvill serve to increase the student’s awareness of 
pitch changes and pitch levels. The new pitch should be 
compared tvitli the former speaking level and with the lower 
and upper limits of the individual’s range. 

6. In reading the following selections, note hmv the feeling 
and mood are conducive to deep, full tones, relaxed throat, 
and lower pitch. Avoid any feeling of forcing the pitch 
down; strive rather to give an understanding, tvarm, and 
syrapatlietic interpretation of the selection itself. While due 
vocal techniques and general style of speech employed in 
interpreting diese poems will probably not be typical of 
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ordinary conversational speech, observe carefully the pitch 
level tvhich you employ. If you appear to achieve a deeper, 
richer quality and greater ease and flexibility at this level 
than you customarily observe in your voice, work for a carry- 
over of this lower pitch and more relaxed quality into your 
everyday speaking. These exercises should aid you in avoid- 
ing the tense throat and strained quality so often character- 
istic of conversational speech. 

a. Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and 

iveaiy'. 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore,— 
While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tap- 
ping, 

As of someone gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 

* ’Tis some visitor,' I muttered, ‘tapping at my chamber door; 

Only this and nothing morel’ Raven’ 

b. So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on his 

errand; 

Came to an open spacte, and saw the disk of the ocean, 
Sailless, sombre, and cold with the comfortless breath of the 
east-rvind. 

LONGFELLOW, The Courtship of Miles Standish 

c. Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there, wonder- 

ing, fearing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream 
before; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no token. 
And the only word there spoken was the tvhispered word 
‘Lenorel’ 

This I -whispered, and an echo murmured back the word 
‘Lenorel’ 

Merely this and nothing more. 

POE, ‘The Raven’ 

d. Sunset and evening star. 

And one clear call for mel 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 

IVhen I put out to sea. 
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But such a tide as moving seems asleep. 

Too full for sound and foam, 

^^^len that which drew from out the boundless deep 
, Turns again home. 

Twilight and evening bell. 

And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of faretvell. 

When I embark; 

For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 

TENNYSON, 'Crossing the Bar' 

e. The day is cold, and dark, and dreary'; 

It rains, and the wind is never ■weary'; 

The vine still clings to the mouldering wall. 

But at every gust the dead leaves fall. 

And the day is dark and dreary'. 

My life is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary; 

My thoughts still ding to the mouldering past. 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast. 

And the days are dark and dreary. 

LONGFELLotv, ‘The Rainy Day’ 

f. Beautiful tvas the night. Behind the black wall of the forest, 
Tipping its summit with silver, arose the moon. On the river 
Fell here and there through tlie brandies a tremulous gleam 
of the moonlight. 

Like tlie siveet thoughts of love on a darkened and devious 
spirit. 

Nearer and round about her, the manifold flowers of tlie 
garden 

Poured out their souls in odors, that were tlieir prayers and 
confessions 

Unto tlie night, as it went its way, like a silent Carthusian. 
Fuller of fragrance than tliey, and as heavy -witli shadows and 
night-dews. 
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Hung the heart of the maiden. The calm and the magical 
moonlight 

Seemed to inundate her soul with indefinable longings. 

As, through the garden gate, and beneath the shade of the 
oak-trees. 

Passed she along the path to the edge of the measureless 
prairie. 

Loud and sudden and near tlie note of a whippoorwill 
sounded 

Like a flute in the woods; and anon, through the neighboring 
thickets, 

Farther and farther away it floated and dropped into silence. 

‘Patience!’ whispered the oaks from oracular caverns of dark- 
ness; 

And, from tlie moonlit meadow, a sigh responded, ‘To- 
monowl LONGFELLOW, Evangeline 

g. Glooms of the live-oaks, beautiful-braided and woven 

With intricate shades of the vines that myriad-cloven 

Clamber die forks of the multiform boughs,— 

Emerald twilights,— 

Virginal shy lights. 

Wrought of the leaves to allure to the whisper of vows. 

When lovers pace timidly down through the green colonnades 
Of the dim sweet woods, of the dear dark woods. 

Of die heavenly ivoods and glades. 

That run to the radiant marginal sand-beach widiin 
The ivide sea-marshes of Glynn. 

SIDNEY LANIER, ‘The Marshes of Glynn’ 

h. As toilsome I wander’d Virginia’s woods. 

To the music of rustling leaves kick’d by my feet, (for ’twas 
autumn,) 

I mark’d at the foot of a tree the grave of a soldier; 

Mortally wounded he and buried on the retreat, (easily all 
could 1 understand,) 

The halt of a mid-day hour, when up! no time to lose— yet 
this sign left. 

On a tablet scrawl’d and nail’d on the tree by the grave. 

Bold, cautious, true, and my loving comrade. 
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Long, long I muse, then on my ^ray go wandering, 

Many a drangeful season to follow, and many a scene of life. 
Yet at times through changeful season and scene, abrupt, 
alone, or in the crowded street. 

Comes before me the unknown soldier’s grave, comes the in- 
scription rude in Virginia’s woods. 

Bold, cautious, true, and my loving comrade. 

■WALT WHITMAN, ‘As Toilsomc I Wandered 
Virginia’s Woods’ 



IV 


The Physics of Voice and Speech 


Since voice, from a physical point of vietv, is nothing more 
than a complex of sound rvaves, theoretically at least it 
should be possible to describe and explain all of the char- 
acteristics and qualities of voice in terms of rvhat is knotvn 
of the nature and behavior of sound. Within limits it is pos- 
sible, and profitable, to do this. Certainly a knowledge of 
the physics of sound rvill enable one to understand more 
clearly just hoiv tone is produced in the larynx, how it is 
modulated into speech sounds through the operation of 
resonance, and how the expressive qualities of the voice re- 
sulting from variations in pitch, time, loudness, and timbre 
are derived. 

SOUND AS A PHYSICAL AND A PSYCHOLOGICAL PHENOMENON 

There are tivo traditional points of vieiv from which 
sound can be defined and described— the psychological and 
the physical. These points of view are clearly illustrated in 
the well-known dilemma of the meteorite falling and ex- 
ploding in the middle of a desert rvith no living creature 
within hundreds of miles. The problem is: Does the explo- 
sion make any sound? From the psychological point of view, 
it makes no sound, since there is no one there to hear it. 
To the psychologist sound is merely the brain’s interpreta- 
tion of certain sensations received through the mechanism 
of tire ear; sound is what we hear. To the physicist, hoiv- 
ever, sound consists solely of waves, or more properly, peri- 
ods of rarefaction and condensation in some elastic medium 
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—in the case of the exploding meteorite, air. Sound ^vaves 
also travel through many other substances, such as crater, 
Avood, glass, and metal. In comparison ivitli the rate of travel 
of light rays and radio ivaves, sound travels slowly, its ve- 
locity in air being a little less than iioo feet per second. It 
is fortunate for speech that tliis velocity remains constant 
regardless of the frequency of the sound. 

While the psychological point of vieiv is probably more 
important tlian the physical in enabling one to understand 
why and ho^v certain interpretations become attached to 
vocal symbols, still it is necessary to consider tlie physical 
aspects of sound also, since it is those aspects -which in the 
final analysis determine what we hear. Therefore, if -we are 
to understand voice as such, we must understand sound, 

SOURCES AND NATURE OF SOUND 

Sound originates as the result of activity of some vibrating 
agent. This vibrating body may take a vast number of forms 
—a bar, as in the xylophone; a string, as in the violin or 
piano; a reed, as in the clarinet; a tightly stretched mem- 
brane, as in the drum; a rod, as in tlie tuning fork; or 
merely blades or sheets of air itself, as in the flute and 
piccolo. These objects are all set into vibration by being 
bowed, plucked, struck, or in some other ^vay having force 
applied to them. 

The nature of their vibration may be explained very sim- 
ply as a periodic swing, or back and forth motion, very much 
as in the case of the pendulum, except, of course, much 
more rapid. This rapid saving operates to set up disturbances 
in the surrounding medium, in most instances air, which 
disturbances are ti'ansmitted from one particle to the next, 
as force applied to one end of a line of billiard balls is 
transmitted from one ball to the other until tlie last one is 
reached, without any of the balls having materially changed 
its position. In the case of sound these successive waves of 
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force strike the drum membrane of the ear, causing it to 
vibrate back and forth, and it is tliese pulsations, conveyed 
first to the inner ear and thence to the brain, tvhich we in- 
terpret as sound. 

It should be noted that in this process the air itself does 
not travel to convey the sound, but ratlier die particles of 
air vibrate back and forth, their movement being trans- 
mitted in this ivay to surrounding particles, which operate 
in a similar fashion to ‘carry’ the sound ivaves or, more 
properly, sound pulsations. A familiar analogy often referred 
to can be found in the waves set up on the quiet surface 
of a pool of water ivhen a stone is dropped into it. Here the 
waves travel in concentric circles out from the source of 
their origin conveying a portion of the force released by the 
impact of the stone on the water; but again it should be 
observed that the ivater itself does not travel from the stone 
to the shore. The ivave literally passes through the ivater. 
So it is with sound in air. 

Tone as Opposed to Noise. The terms tone and noise are 
psychological concepts employed to describe the effect, 
largely one of pleasantness or unpleasantness, ivhich differ- 
ent types of sounds produce upon us. But, in common with 
other psychological interpretations of sound, they have their 
basis in more or less definite physical characteristics. The 
distinction bet^veen tone and noise, so far as sound itself is 
concerned, is based upon the regularity, or periodicity, of 
the sound rvaves. The more regular and predictable the form 
which the sound wave pattern takes, the more tlie sound 
becomes rvhat rre identify as tone. The more irregular and 
haphazard the pattern, the more the sound approaches rvhat 
■we call noise. 

The analogy of the pool of water may again be employed. 
If only one stone is quietly dropped into a still pool, the 
resulting waves rvill be regular and of a definitely set form. 
Or if a second stone is dropped a moment after the first 
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one and in the same spot, the tvave form, while not\" be- 
coming more complex, tvill still have a definite order and 
periodicity. If, ho^vever, a handful of pebbles are throtvm 
into the pool, or a number of stones are cast indiscrimi- 
nately here and there over the surface, the resulting Avaves 
■will form a jumbled and irregular pattern. The first of these 
conditions represents pure tone, the second noise. 

There is also a furtlier distinction betn^een tone and noise, 
to some extent related to the one just discussed, based upon 
the relative simplicity or complexity of tlie ^vave form. 
Noises tend to be much more complex than tones. This 
difference is sho^m in Figure 14, which illustrates a simple 
tone such as a tuning fork produces, a complex tone, and a 
very complicated ^vave form characteristic of noise. As a 
matter of fact, it has been suggested that the impression 
of unpleasantness tvhich noises produce arises, in all prob- 
ability, from this characteristic of complexity; the v'ave 
form is so complex that tlie ear cannot interpret it. Of 
course, very few tones are as simple in wave form as that 
produced by a tuning fork; virtually all of the sounds that 
we hear every day represent some degree of complexity. 

It can be seen from this discussion, however, diat there is 
no sharp line of demarcation between tone and noise, con- 
sidered eitlier psychologically or from a physical point of 
vie^v. Witli respect to the individual’s o^vn judgment and 
preference, much depends upon his social inheritance and 
training. Many of tlie sound combinations which to the Chi- 
nese, for example, constitute enjoyable music strike harshly 
upon the 'Western ear as unpleasant noise. Our distinction, 
therefore, betiveen ivhat -we identify as tone and as noise is 
iritliin limits largely a matter of taste. Likeivise the physical 
distinction between the tiro is a relative one; tliere are de- 
grees of regularity and irregularity and of simplicity and 
complexity. Furtliermore, a tone that has basically a regu- 
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lar ^vave pattern may have noise elements mixed tvith it in 

the form of a few sporadic and unrhythmical \dbrations. 

Speech sounds embody the use of both noise and tone. 
Votvel sounds, such as [a] and [o], for example, tvhen prop- 
erly sounded, are relatively pure tone. Certain voiced con- 
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Fig. 14. Osdllograins illustrating a typical nave form of: (1) A pure 
tone of 500 cydes; (2) The vowel [o] intoned at 183 cj'des; (3) Street 

noise. 


sonants, on the other hand, such as [z] and [g], have a basic 
element of tone ■with a component of noise superimposed 
upon it, -while the voiceless consonants, of tvhich [s] and 
[h] are examples, are largely noise. Incidentally, the term 
pure tone as used in connection ivith voice production in 
this book designates those speech sounds which are rela- 
ti\ely free from noise elements. It may be noted in passing 
that in the production of speech sounds, tones normally 
originate in the larjaix, while noises result from the various 
adjustments made by the articulatory mechanism —tongue, 
teeth, bps, and other agents. Of course, as ivas pointed out 
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in die previous chapter, rvhen proper conditions for good 
tone production in die lar^'nx are lacking, noise elements 
may also be added directly to the vocal tone at its source. 

THE BASIC FACTORS OF SOUND 

Physicists are in general agreement that diere are four 
basic factors or characteristics of sound ivith respect to ivhich 
it may be studied and described. If speech and voice are 
nothing more than patterns of sound, then these same four 
factors must of necessity underlie any analysis or study of 
the voice. These characteristics have been designated as 
time, pitch, loudness or intensity,* and quality or timbre. 
Let us inquire into die physical nature of these basic factors 
and examine dieir relationship and significance to voice 
production and voice training. 

Time. The factor of dme, which refers simply to the dura- 
tion of the sound, -when applied to speech is concerned ivith 
the duration of voivel tones and with the length of the 
pauses between ivords and phrases. These tivo elements lie 
at the basis of tempo in speech and to a certain extent of 
rhythm also. An increase in the factor of time means a 
slower tempo, more tone and hence better carrying power in 
the voice, and usually clearer, more careful articulation. 

Speaking voices generally would be improved if more time 
ivere given to the vowel tones. Too often undue emphasis 
is placed upon the articulation of consonants when as a 
matter of fact it is the vowels that should be formed and 
moulded more carefully. In the first place, as was stated in 
a previous paragraph, an increase in the proportionate em- 
phasis placed upon consonants means an increase in the 
noise elements in speech— the hisses, explosions, and fric- 
tion noises which make up our consonant sounds. An in- 

• IVhilc the terms intensity and loudness arc not synonymous, the interests 
of simplicity and clearness will be better served if no delimiting definitions 
arc attempted and if the term loudness alone is used to denote this particu- 
lar charaaeristic of sound. 
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crease in voirel tone, on the other hand, means an increase 
in the sonorous, musical, pleasing elements of speech. As 
a demonstration of this point, contrast tlie effect produced 
by sudi sentences as Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled 
peppers and Sister Susie seemed to suspect that something 
was missing tvith sucli sentences as IVe are all well or Over 
the rolling waters go. In die first examples tve have a pre- 
ponderance of voiceless consonants and short vowels tvhile 
in the second voiced continuants and longer vowel tones 
predominate. '^\’liile for the sake of clearness of speedi, con- 
sonants should by no means be slighted, the quality of the 
voice can be improved only by giving attention, and time, 
to the vo^vels. 

Pitch. Pitch is the psydrological interpretation of the fre- 
quency or rapidity of a vibration. An object vibrating rap- 
idly has a high frequenc)', which is heard as a high pitch; 
one vibrating more slowly has a lots- frequency, ’i\'hidi is 
heard as a lotv pitch. Remove the cover of a piano and study 
the action of the various strings, or experiment tvith a gui- 
tar. The strings producing the lotrest tones tibrate so slowly 
that the movement of the string can be seen, tvhile the 
strings gi\ing fordi the very high tones vibrate so rapidly 
that no movement is observ'able. 

^\Tiat determines the frequency of a vibrating body and 
hence tire pitch which ■^dll result from its movement? Three 
factors are responsible; (i) tire length, (2) the -weight or 
mass, and (3) the tension. Pitdr varies directly rvitii tension, 
but inversely rdth length and r\-eight. That is to say, pitch 
rises as tension rises, but falls as lengtir or rv^eight is in- 
creased. In most musical instruments all tliree of these fac- 
tor are independently controlled, and rvhen one is varied, 
tire other trro remain constant. As -^vas explained in Chap- 
ter in, ho-wever, tire pitdi-changing mechanism of the voice 
is far more complex than that of any musical instrument, 
since a change in any one of these factors is accompanied 
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by a change in the otlier tu’o, necessitating a readjustment 
of the entire mechanism. This complexity of adjustment 
explains why it is very difficult, if not impossible, for even 
a trained singer to maintain an exact pitch for any appreci- 
able length of time. Although tlie ear may not be able to 
detect it, the tone tvill ivaver slightly above and belotv the 
pitch that the singer is attempting to hold. In speech, and 
singing too, the picture is also greatly complicated by the 
relationship bet^veen pitcli and breath pressure, explained 
in the previous chapter. 

Range. Range is a musical term defined as the interval 
between two tones, one higher than the other. Very often 
in the common use of the term, however, these defining lim- 
its of range are thought of as being tlie extreme limits as 
well. Considered in this sense, the range of the piano, for 
example, tvould be the interval expressed in octaves between 
its lowest and highest tones, or notes. The untrained sing- 
ing voice will have a range of two octaves or less, while the 
trained singer may exceed these limits by as much as an 
octave or more in some cases. 

The total range of the vocal mechanism, meaning the 
fundamental tone, including the voices of both men and 
^vomen, extends almost four octaves from a low tone of 70 
or 80 d.v. (double vibrations or cj'cles) per second in the 
male voice to upwards of 1024 d.v. in the female voice. 
Ho'wever, the range of tlie entire speech mechanism is con- 
siderably greater tlian tliat, extending from the loiv tone of 
the male voice mentioned abov'e to tlie high frequency hiss 
of tlie consonant [s] produced by the articulatory mecha- 
nism. This sound, which is quite independent of the vocal 
mechanism, has frequencies in it running to 6000 or 8000 
d.v. per second. Yet this extreme range of speech sounds is 
still ivell ivitliin the range of human hearing, ivhich extends 
from approximately 20 d.v. per second to over 20,000. It 
may be noted in passing, hoivever, that tlie frequencies of 
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speech sounds lie within that portion of the auditory range 
where hearing is keenest. Below and above the speech range 
auditory acuity falls off rather markedly; especially is hear- 
ing likely to be deficient at the higher pitch levels. The high 
frequency sounds, therefore, especially tlie voiceless conso- 
nants, are usually the first to be lost or the most likely to be 
defective in tlie speech of an individual tvhose hearing is at 
all seriously impaired, in accordance sdth the '5\'ell-estab- 
bshed principle that tlie ability to produce a given speech 
sound, under ordinar)' conditions, is contingent upon the 
indiiddual’s ability to hear it. 

Loudness* Loudness is tlie product of the amplitude or 
extent of vibration when the factor of pitch is held con- 
stant. And amplitude is dependent largely on tlie resiliency 
of tlie vibrating body and on tlie strength of the activating 
force is'hich sets it in motion. Thus, if a piano string is 
struck ver)' lightly, a relatively weak tone is produced, but 
if the string is struck a vigorous bloir, tlie amplitude or 
ividth of su'ing is increased to the point ivhere the vibra- 
tions of the string can be plainly seen and a much louder 
tone is the result. Hoivever, if the activating energy is not 
renewed, the vibrations gradually subside ivith a conse- 
quent decrease in loudness, just as a siting finally comes to 
rest when cliildren ‘let the cat die.’ Loudness is also closely 
related to the distance ivhich the sound iraves are required 
to travel, being greater at points near the source of the 
sound than it is at points more removed. 

In the voice loudness is the product of three conditions: 
(i) the pressure exerted upon the outgoing breath, ivliicli 
determines the amplitude or swing of the vocal folds; (2) 
the efficiency -with which the folds idbrate, for obviously any 
condition which interferes with their action or alloiv’s un- 
vocalized breath to escape between them will operate to de- 
crease loudness; and (3) the degree of reinforcement sup 

• See footnote, p. 105 . 
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plied to the tone by the resonance chambers. The first of 
these tliree factors was discussed in the chapter on breath- 
ing, the second was dealt with in the preceding chapter on 
phonation, and the third tvill be treated in the following 
chapter on resonance. 

Just as speech sounds tvere found to vary in pitdi, so do 
they differ even to a much greater extent in intensity, or 
phonetic power, the strongest sound in English speech, the 
vowel [o], having an intensity value 680 times greater than 
die iveakest sound, the voiceless consonant [9].* As would 
be expected, the voivels are much stronger than the conso- 
nants, die more open vowels such as [a], [a], and [as], having 
the greatest phonetic poiver of all speech sounds. Among the 
weakest consonants are [9], [f], and [p]. These facts lend 
weight to the argument that greater attention given to the 
vowels increases the power and carrying quality of the voice. 
They also explain ivhy such consonants as [f], [t], [d], and 
[k] are often lost in speech unless one articulates them very 
carefully. 

Quality or Timbre. Besides differing in time, loudness, 
and pitch, sounds are also distinguishable on the basis of a 
fourdi factor, quality or timbre. It is quality that enables 
one to identify a trombone, a clarinet, or a I'iolin irhen all 
three are playing the same note, ivith equal volume, and 
for die same duration of time. It is likewise quality that en- 
ables us to distinguish the voice of Jim from the voice of 
Fred, even though both may speak with similar pitch and 
inflectional patterns. 

While pitch results from die frequenq^ of vibration, and 
volume is the product of the amplitude of vibration, quality 
is related to die complexity of vibration. It owes its exist- 
ence to the fact that most objects which are capable of pro- 
ducing sound through vibration do not vibrate in a simple 

• Flctdier, Han'cy. Speech and Hearing, p. yS. D. Van N'ostraneJ Company, 
New York, igsg. 
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back and fortli or up and do^vn motion as a pendulum 
savings, but rather drey vibrate in small sections or segments, 
each segment contributing its otrn peculiar frequency, or 
pitch, to die sound complex as a ivhole. These segmental 
vibrations are knoivn as partials or overtones. 

This phenomenon is best explained if a vibrating string 
is used for illustradon. When a taut string is struck or 
plucked, it vibrates not only as a whole but also in segments, 
each segment consdtudng an equal division of the complete 
string, a half, a third, a fourth, a fifth, et cetera. The fre- 
quency of die string vibrating as a ivhole, ivhich ive identify 
as the ‘pitch’ of the string, is called the fundamental. This 
fundamental frequency, as we learned in a previous para- 
graph, is determined by the length, iveight, and tension of 
the string. A further application of this principle to the 
frequencies of die segmental vibradons, or overtones, reveals 
that since iveight and tension remain constant while length 
is broken up into common fractions of the original length, 
the frequency or pitch of each segment vdll be an exact 
multiple of die frequency of the fundamental. That is, die 
various overtones will have frequencies tivo, three, four, 
five, et cetera, dmes the fundamental. 'When diis simple re- 
lationship prevails, as it does in die case of the string, the 
overtones are also known as harmonics. 

From a physical point of view quality can be defined as 
resulting from (i) the number and (2) relative intensities of 
the overtones, and (3) their relationship in pitch to the fun- 
damental; and it is die variations in one or all of diese 
factors that account for differences in quality among vaii- 
ous tones. Bear in mind diat all of diese vibrations, the fun- 
damental and the numerous overtones (some musical in- 
struments may have as many as tiventy or more), are not 
heard as separate frequencies, but rather as one integrated 
tone-complex ivhich ive recognize as quality or timbre. 
Elimination or amplification of certain of die overtones will 
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result in a noticeable diange in tlte quality of the resulting 
tone. Certain musical instruments have fewer overtones than 
otlters; in some the fundamental and lower overtones are 
strongest, while in others the fundamental may be compara- 
tively weak but tlte higher overtones tvili be more promi- 
nent. All wall differ markedly in quality. 

Virtually all of the sounds tvhich tve hear from day to 
day are complex ones, differing in quality as trell as in the 
other characteristics. Only with certain types of electrical 
apparatus or tvith well-constructed tuning forks is it pos- 
sible to produce a simple tone consisting solely of a funda- 
mental. This explains tvhy all tuning forks always sound 
alike, so far as the quality of tone is concerned. Moreover, 
when all of tlte overtones have been eliminated from tlie 
tone-complex produced by an instrument such as a piano, 
vdolin, or horn by being passed through a specially con- 
structed electrical transmission system, these instruments 
are indistinguishable. The resulting tone in each case is 
that of a tuning fork; they have lost their characteristic 
quality. 

No musical instrument can equal the voice in the possi- 
bilities for variation in the quality of tone tvhich it pro- 
duces. Such variability makes possible tlie expressiveness of 
the voice in mirroring not only attitudes, thoughts, and feel- 
ings of the speaker, but fundamental personality and char- 
acter traits as well. Moreover, as rve shall learn in the next 
chapter, even the different votvel sounds are merely varia- 
tions in the quality of the Iar>'ngeal tone. 

RESOX/UXCE 

"^V^hile tlie total number of overtones present in a complex 
tone and their relationship in pitch to the fundamental are 
determined largely by the essential structure of the vibrating 
agent, the relative iniensities of the various overtones can 
be materially altered tlirough the operation of resonance. 
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And what is resonance? This interesting and very impor- 
tant phenomenon of sound cannot easily be explained in 
simple terms. Hotvever, it may be loosely defined as an am- 
plification of sound resulting from a reflection and concen- 
tration of sound ■graves in a manner that makes possible a 
considerable increase in the energy output of the vibrating 
agent. Perhaps the nature and function of resonance can 
be understood more clearly if some of its characteristics, or 
manifestations, are explained briefly. 

Forced Vibration. Forced vibrations result when a •vi- 
brating body is placed in direct contact with another object 
and the second object is forced to vibrate ■vnth the same 
frequency as the first. For example, a vibrating tuning fork 
merely held in the hand can be heard only if it is -within a 
few inches of the ear. But when the shank of the fork is 
placed upon a table top and pressed against it, the tone can 
be heard throughout a large room. The e.xplanation is not 
difficult to understand. The tone produced by the tuning 
fork alone results from vibrations of two small prongs of 
metal which cause relatively weak sound waves. Hovv^ever, 
when the fork is held against the table top, the -vibrations 
are transmitted directly to the sounding board, causing the 
whole table surface to pulsate and giv'e off much stronger 
sound waves. Obsen^e that it is unnecessary for the two ob- 
jects to be so constructed that they naturally respond to the 
same frequency; through actual contact the second object, 
the sounding board, is forced to \ibrate ‘in tune’ with the 
first, the actuator. 

This so-called sounding-board form of resonation is found 
in many types of musical instruments of which the piano is 
a good example. As a matter of fact, it plays a prominent 
part in virtually all of the stringed instruments, the vibra- 
tions of the strings being conveyed directly through the 
bridge to the vibrant body of the instrument itself. 

There is little doubt that this type of resonance is also 
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operative in voice production, though there is considerable 
question i\uth respect to its actual effect upon the final tone. 
For example, the vibrations which can easily be felt in the 
chest when a low tone is sung are in all probability the 
result of forced vibrations conveyed directly from the larynx 
to tire ribs and the sternum through the tissues of the neck 
and the bones of tire spinal column. A sensitive stetlroscope 
will pick up similar vibrations from many other points on 
the surface of the body, particularly from bones protruding 
near the surface, not only in tire region of the chest, but 
at the points of the shoulders, around the neck, and all over 
tire surface of the head. It is possible that the entire body 
operates in some fashion as a sounding board for the voice- 
producing mechanism, and considerable amplification of 
tone may result therefrom. 

Sympathetic Vibration. Sympathetic vibration can easily 
be demonstrated by sitting at the piano, depressing the 
'loud' pedal so that the strings are left free to vibrate, and 
singing various tones up and down the scale. Within a very 
short time a tone rvill be found that will set up an easily 
audible sympathetic vibration in one of the strings of tire 
piano. ^Vhat has happened? In your singing you have 
chanced to strike a pitch that corresponded to that of one 
of the strings, and the alternating periods of condensation 
and rarefaction of the air, ^rhich constitute the sound tvave, 
exerted sufficient force to set the string into vibration. 

Observe that in order for sympathetic vibration to func- 
tion, tite two vibrating mediums must be in tune. More- 
over, the second object, tlie one that vibrates sympathet- 
ically, must have sufficient resiliency to permit an easy and 
ready response even to a very weak stimulus. It is doubtful 
tvhether we have s^anpathetic vibration, in the form just 
described, operative in tlie voice. It is true that the term is 
often found in discussions of voice production, but its mean- 
ing has not always been strictly delimited, and as a result 
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the term has often been used to describe conditions which 

tvere in reality examples of forced vibration. 

Cavity Resonance. While tlie form of resonance which 
can be designated as cavity resonance is in reality merely 
another manifestation of sympatlretic vibration, possibly the 
use and function of resonance in the human voice can be 
explained more clearly if a slight distinction is made be- 
ttv’een them. Cavity resonance is tire form described earlier 
in tlris cliapter as a concentration and reflection of sound 
waves. It is the form usually referred to when the unre- 
stricted term resonance is used. 

As an example, let us take a tuning fork representing for 
convenience Middle C, tvhich has a pitch of 256 cycles 
(d.v.) per second, and experiment with a collection of jars 
and bottles of varying shapes and sizes. If our collection is 
sufiSciently extensive, undoubtedly ive shall find at least one 
that ivill greatly amplify the tone ivhen the vibrating fork 
is held over the opening. Now let us proceed in a slightly 
different -way. This time ive take a large jar with a relatively 
small opening, and as we hold the vibrating fork over the 
opening we pour water slowly into the vessel. Eventually 
as we thus change the capacity of die open cavity and hence 
the volume of the air contained in it, ive shall find a size 
that corresponds to the pitch of the fork and a reinforcement 
of the tone will again result. If a fork of 512 vibrations is 
used, considerably more ivater must be poured into the jar 
to reduce further the size of the resonance cavity. Thus, 
the smaller cavity resonates the higher pitch. This principle 
is well illustrated in the musical instrument that best ex- 
emplifies this form of resonance, the marimba. The res- 
onators for the loiv tones are long brass tubes; those for the 
high notes are small and short. 

The chief point to be noted in this connection is drat 
these resonators are tuned resonators. That is, they will re- 
spond to only one frequency tvith maximum efficiency and 
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to a relatively narroiv band of frequencies witli diminish- 
ing efficiency as the pitch of the vibrator departs more and 
more from the natural pitch of tlie resonator. This natural 
pitch is determined mainly by two factors that are of pri- 
mary interest to students of voice: (i) the volume of the 
cavity, and (2) the size of the opening. As tve have already 
seen, the larger the cavity tire lower the pitch to which it 
^vill respond, but the larger tlie opening the higher the 
pitch which it will resonate. That is, a low tone requires 
as a resonator a large cavity with a small opening, a high 
tone a small cavity tvith a large opening. This principle ex- 
plains why a certain tongue and lip position must be as- 
sumed for tlie production of each of the several vowel 
sounds. This fact, together with the necessity for careful 
tuning of all of the adjustable resonators of the voice, is 
of supreme importance in voice training and tvill be dealt 
with in considerably more detail in subsequent chapters of 
this book, particularly in Chapter v. 

The Relationship of Resonance to Qiiality. One should 
not make the mistake of confusing resonance and quality 
and thinking of the two as being synonymous. 'While reso- 
nance may be considered quantitatively, quality should not 
be thought of from this point of vietv. One voice does not 
have more quality than another, but rather a different qual- 
ity. Similarly the concept of resonance is often confused; a 
voice having a disagreeable quality or lacking in general ef- 
fectiveness is not necessarily lacking in resonance— it may 
have too much of the wrong kind. Mere resonance alone 
does not make a superior voice. 

In other tvords, since the principal resonators of the voice 
are tuned resonators, they function selectively to amplify 
only those frequencies to which they are tuned. And thus by 
changing tlie shape, size, and relationship of the various 
caxrties of the resonance mechanism, the proper overtones 
in tire vocal tone can be amplified to produce the desired 
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quality. Therefore, tvhile some tveak voices may actually 
need more resonance, those in which there is a noticeable 
defect of quality need instead die proper kind of resonance. 
Finally, then, resonance can be said to function selectively 
to determine quality and to modify it. Aside from the actual 
initiation of tlie tone itself, the development and manage- 
ment of proper resonance is the most important single aspect 
of die entire process of voice production. 
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Resonance in tlie Voice 


It is the phenomenon of resonance that is chiefly respon- 
sible for building up the weak, indifferent sounds emitted 
by the vocal folds into the full, vibrant tones which we as- 
sociate tvitli a well-trained voice- We must not mistake its 
function, however; resonance adds nothing to the original 
sound. It simply develops die potentialities present in some 
degree in the laryngeal tone. Let us consider for a moment 
how and through what agencies this seeming magic is ac- 
complished. 

The diree principal resonators of the voice are the phar- 
ynx, die mouth, and the nasal passages. Very probably the 
chest also contributes materially to the finished tone, though 
there is considerable uncertainty about the specific way in 
which it functions. Concerning the possibility of direct reso- 
nance in the sinuses there is substantially more doubt. 

CHEST RESONANCE 

That there is true resonance of the open cavity type in 
die chest itself appears quite improbable. Bear in mind that 
the cliest cavity, as was pointed out in the diapter on breath- 
ing, is almost wholly filled with the soft, spongy mass of the 
lung tissue, the only space available for resonance being the 
minute air saa within the lungs themselves. It seems highly 
probable diat die only effect of such an arrangement would 
be to absorb and damp out sound waves rather than resonate 
them. The effectiveness of such a set-up has been compared 
with that of a resonator fiUed with wet sponges. 
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The trachea and bronchi, however, present quite a differ- 
ent situation. They are open, free cavities of sufficient size 
and proper shape to provide resonance. The fact tliat they 
are below rather than above the larynx does not materially 
affect the situation. There is one factor, hoivever, that does 
definitely condition infra-glottal resonance— the size and 
shape of the cavities provided by the trachea and bronchi 
remain relatively fixed. This lack of adjustability limits the 
range of frequencies to which these resonators can respond 
to those pitches most closely approximating the natural fre- 
quency of the cavities. With respect to its effect upon the 
voice, this means that only at certain pitch levels are the 
infra-glottal resonators functioning ■with maximum effi- 
ciency, while at other fi'equencies they can have little or no 
effect upon the vocal tone because they cannot be tuned to 
those pitches. This condition may in part explain a charac- 
teristic of tone production knoivn as optimum pitch, of 
tvhich more ivill be said later. 

Chest Resonance as Forced Vibrations. Regardless of what 
the ultimate truth of chest resonance may prove to be, there 
are certain facts pertinent to the problem ndiich are easily 
demonstrated and of ivhich some account may tvell be taken. 
The reality of vibrations on the bony avails of the chest 
cannot be doubted. They can actually be felt if the hand is 
placed upon the sternum during phonation, and they can 
readily be heard if one explores the surface of the chest 
tvith a stethoscope, or even places his unaided ear against it. 
The possibility of there being forced vibrations in the chest 
arising from its direct connection ivith the larynx through 
the bones and tissues of the neck has already been suggested 
m the previous chapter. Vibrations from the vocal folds, 
conducted through tlie cartilages to the vertebrae and thence 
to the ribs and through the ribs to tlie sternum, could easily 
accomplish the forced vibration of the entire bony frame- 
wor of the tiiorax. Experimentation has shown that bone 
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and virtually all of the other tissues of the body are capable 
of transmitting sound waves with varying degrees of effi- 
ciency, depending upon the density of the material. From 
this we may conclude that not only the chest but in all prob- 
ability tlie entire body, particularly the trank and the bony 
structures of the head, function to some extent as a sound- 
ing board to reinforce the laryngeal tone or to damp out 
certain frequencies and in tliis way affect vocal quality. 

The Chest as a Sounding Board. Experimental evidence 
is lacking to tell us just how much effect or what kind of 
effect dtest vibrations may produce upon the finished tone. 
Furthermore, whatever contributiouis this form of resonance 
may make to the tone appear to be relatively beyond our 
ability to control or modify. No particular drills, exercises, 
or techniques of voice production are of much avail in in- 
creasing chest resonance or in making better use of what- 
ever benefit may come from it, except that it seems to func- 
tion more actively in tlie production of lotr tones than it 
does in the case of tones of higher pitch. Also it is reason- 
able to assume tliat the chest will be more effective as a 
sounding board if good posture is maintained and if an ade- 
quate supply of air is available at all times. Furthermore, all 
of the tissues of die body should be kept healtliy, vibrant, 
and possessed of a degree of firmness and tonus. No one can 
expect a strong, resonant tone to issue from tissues tliat are 
soft, flabby, and unresponsive. Mental as well as physical 
healtli is involved in this problem, of which more ivill be 
said in a later chapter. 

PHARYNGEAL RESONANCE 

The pharynx, or throat (Figure i), is one of the most im- 
portant of the resonators of the voice. For purposes of more 
exact description it is often divided into the laryngo- 
pharynx, that portion directly above the larynx; the bucco- 
pharynx, the part of the diroat visible tvhen the mouth is 
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opened -ivide; and the naso-pliarynx, the posterior portion 
of tlie nasal cavity, directly behind and above die soft pal- 
ate. 

The specific role played by die pharynx in the resonadon 
of the vocal tone is perhaps less clearly understood than the 
functions of either the mouth or nasal passages. Hotvever, 
it is generally agreed that it plays an important part in 
forming ivhat has been termed die vocal megaphone, and 
that it is particularly responsible for providing resonance 
for the fundamental and the lower overtones. Amplificadon 
of these frequencies gives to the finished tone a quality de- 
scribed as mellotv, rich, or full. Resonation of die Imver 
overtones, die particular function of die bucco-phar^mx, is 
also instrumental in giving to the various vowel sounds their 
characteristic quality. 

In order to be responsive as a resonator over any appre- 
ciable range of frequendes, the size and shape of die phar- 
ynx must be capable of modification. "Within limits this is 
possible. Let us see briefly how this adaptadon is accom- 
plished (Figure i). Tlie enure posterior tvall of the pharynx 
is lined tvith muscular tissue, whidi, tvhen it contracts, con- 
stricts the trails and reduces the size of the pharyngeal cavity. 
The size of die laryngo-pharynx can be modified further by 
the action of the back of die tongue and by the shape and 
position of the epiglottis. The capacity of the bucco-pharynx 
is determined largely by the action of die tongue and the 
velum, or soft palate, the latter of tvhich is also instrumen- 
tal in regulating the size and function of die naso-pharjuix. 
All of these adjustments are important not only in provid- 
ing for die characterisdc differences in resonance of the vari- 
ous vowel sounds, but also in making possible more subde 
changes in the general quality of the vocal tone. 

The Effect of Surface Texture upon Quality. There is, 
howe\er, another way, in addition to changes in its size and 
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shape, in ^\•hich tiae pharynx operates to effect modifications 
of tone quality, and tliis is accomplished through changes 
in the texture of the pharyngeal walls. It has been demon- 
strated that in addition to tire size and shape of a resonator 
and the size of its opening or openings, the texture of the 
material out of which it is made is also operative in modify- 
ing the quality of the tone which it resonates. This prin- 
ciple is involved in an explanation of the differences in 
quality between tire tone produced by a flute made of wood 
and the tone of one made of metal. 

Russell, in his book Speech and Voice, discusses in detail 
the significance of this principle in voice production.*’ For 
example, one effect of a soft surface is to broaden a resona- 
tor's tuning (increase its range of response) and decrease its 
efficiency. This decrease of efficiency is associated rvith a 
damping effect rvhich such a resonator Iras upon the higher 
overtones, with a consequent proportionate increase in the 
relative prominence of the lotver partials and the fundamen- 
tal. As teas mentioned previously, tlris anangement of over- 
tones has the effect of imparting to the tone-compie.x a mel- 
low richness and fullness. The open, relaxed pharynx has 
such an effect upon tlie voice. Conversely, a hard-surface 
resonator has tire effect of giving prominence to the higher 
partials with the result tliat the tone lakes on a quality 
tvhich has been described as a metallic brilliance. Therefore, 
when the muscles of tire pharynx are contracted tvith a con- 
sequent hardening of the surfaces of the resonator, tlie vocal 
tone may become metallic and strident. 

Thus tre have a definite basis in the physics of resonance 
upon trhidi to recommend openness and relaxation of the 
pharyngeal passageway as an aid to better tone quality. A 
tight, constricted throat means a harsh, tense voice; a re- 
laxed throat contributes to mellowness and richness of tone. 

• Russell, G. Oscar. Speech Voice, Chap, vii. Tlic .Macmillan Com- 
p.iny. New Yort;, 1931. 
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NASAL RESONANCE 

The nasal passages are tlie least adaptable of tlie chief 
resonators of tlie voice, and it is probably for tliis reason 
that their function in voice production is the most restricted. 
In the English language there are only tliree sounds whicli 
are resonated primarily in the nasal cavities: the consonants 
[m], [n], and [q]; and even diese sounds oive tlieir charac- 
teristic quality not to changes in tlie nasal catdties tliem- 
selves, but rather to articulatory adjustments in the mouth. 

"Whedier die nasal passages play any part in die resona- 
don of speech sounds odier than in die nasal consonants 
just mentioned has long been a subject of acdve controversy 
in the field of voice training. Opinion has ranged all die 
iray from a flat denial of any nasal resonance in the vowel 
sounds to the opposite extreme of extravagant claims for 
the importance of such resonance in all tone producdon. 
Recent research studies support the conclusion that in the 
majority of speakers, both good and bad, all of the votvel 
sounds do have some degree of nasal resonance, die actual 
amount depending upon a number of factors.* 

It has been found, for one diing, that voivel sounds fol- 
loiring or preceding nasal consonants ivill shoiv more nasal 
resonance dian vowels associated widi oral consonants. That 
is, the voivel in die word man is much more likely to be 
nasalized dian die same vowel in bad. This is knotsm as 
assimilation nasality. It has also been observed diat indi- 
viduals ivhose voices exhibit nasality are more inclined to 
speak ividi dght jaivs and consequendy insufficient moudi 
opening dian are diose people widi superior voices. The 
principle in this instance appears to be diat if die sound 
can t get out through die moudi, it ivill come out dirough 
the nose. In diis fact ive have a strong argument for relaxa- 

Vo*^i^No^“^p Nasality,’ .irchwcs of Speech, January 1934< 
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tion of the jaw’ muscles and careful rounding out and 
moulding of all speech tones if good quality is to be at- 
tained. 

Nasality. Voices judged to be badly nasal have been found 
to show' more nasal resonance on all vowels titan superior 
voices. The amount of nasal resonance, however, tvhich the 
individual speaker trill use is partly determined by prevail- 
ing practice in the particular section of the country in tvhicli 
he has learned to speak. In sections of the Middle West and 
the South and in parts of New England, for example, much 
more nasal resonance is commonly heard than in certain 
other localities of the East. It is worth at least some notice 
in passing that our attitude tow'ard nasality, whether -^ve 
find it pleasant or unpleasant, is conditioned to a large ex- 
tent by our linguistic background and training. If we come 
from localities tvhere much nasal resonance is commonly 
heard, tve do not find it unpleasant or think of it as being 
a fault of voice production. All of tvhich suggests the con- 
clusion that tlie term nasality is, within limits, a relative 
one, having a rather pronounced subjective basis. 

The Physical Basis of Nasality. There is, however, a defi- 
nite physical basis underlying nasality. In the first place, it 
might be tvell to make some distinction between the terms 
nasal resonance and nasality, inasmuch as botli have been 
used in discussing this problem. Nasal resonance can be de- 
fined as a normal amount of resonance in the nasal passages 
during tlie production of vowels and nasal consonants as 
found in die speedi of a majority of indiriduals iriiose voices 
would be judged to be of average or superior quality. Nasal- 
ity, as the word is commonly used, is a relative terra de- 
noting a departure from normal nasal resonance in die di- 
rection of either too much or too little. Hence it follou’s 
diat there are two kinds of nasality, a positive nasality (too 
much nasal resonance on non-nasal sounds), also called 
nasalizadon, and a negative nasality (too littlel. sometimes 
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referred to as denasalization. The speech of one exhibiting 
the positive type is characterized by a sharp, ‘tM’angy’ qual- 
ity on tlie vowel sounds; he can really be said to be ‘talking 
through his nose.’ Negative nasality, on the other hand, is 
associated tvith a lack of resonance on the nasal consonants 
and a stuffiness or dullness of the vo\vel tones. This type 
has sometimes been called 'adenoid speech’ or ‘cold-in-the- 
head speech.’ 

The Relation of Nasal Resonance to Oral Resonance. In 
order to understand clearly tlie various aspects of the prob- 
lem of nasal resonance, the part that it plays in voice pro- 
duction, and its relation to nasality, a more complete ex- 
planation is needed of the essential mechanism involved. 
First of all it must be understood that the relationship be- 
tween the nasal cavities and the mouth cavity is governed 
by the movement of the velum, or soft palate, which de- 
termines the size of the passagetvay communicating between 
them (Figures 15 and 16). When the velum is elevated, i.e., 
pressed back against the wall of the pharymx, the passagetvay 
is closed, and the nasal and oral cavities are separate and 
distinct. But tvhen the velum is relaxed and open, tone is 
allo^ved to pass up into the nasal chambers. 

Consider for a moment the mechanism involved in the 
production of a vowel sound. The tone originates in tlie 
larynx, is resonated in the pharynx, and is moulded and 
shaped by the action of the tongue in the oral cavity before 
it passes out through the mouth. In this case, assuming that 
the velum remains closed, the speech ‘megaphone’ consists 
of the throat and the mouth (Figure 15), But suppose that 
during the production of a vowel sound the velum should 
be alloived to relax and open slightly, then the nasal cham- 
bers will be called into play as accessory or supplementary 
resonators opening off the main resonator tube (Figure 16). 
The effect upon the vocal tone will be to alter the quality 
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someivhat and increase tire volume as a result of the addi- 
tional resonance supplied by tire nasal chambers. The total 
effect upon die final tone tsdll be beneficial so long as the 
size of the posterior opening into the nasal resonator, regu- 
lated by the action of the velum, remains smaller than the 




Fig, 15. Diagrammatic outline of tlie mouth, nasal passage, and 
phar)’nx, with die velum raised as in die production of an oral 

sound. 

Fig, j6. Same as Figure 15 except with velum lowered, creating an 
opening into the posterior nasal passageway, 

anterior opening, determined by die size of die nostrils and 
the space betiveen the turbinates and the septum. When, 
however, the t'elum is allowed to relax to the point at which 
die opening into the nasal cavities is larger tlian the an- 
terior opening out of die nasal passages, then the tone be- 
comes dammed up in the resonator, as it were, and a type 
of resonance knoivn as ciil-de-sac, or ‘blind alley,’ resonance 
results. It is tliis type of resonance diat has the effect of 
changing the quality of the tone to tliat whidi we recog- 
nize and identify as positive nasality. Thus, cul-de-sac r- 
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nance is responsible for nasality, as the term is ordinarily 

used to indicate so-called ‘nasal ttrang/ 

From this explanation it can be seen that the degree 
of opening of the velum and hence the amount of nasal 
resonance desirable in the production of a votvel tone may 
vary from individual to individual, depending upon the 
structure of the nasal passages. A person tvith a great deal 
of freedom through the anterior nasal passages can stand 
much more nasal resonance than the person with thin nos- 
trils, enlarged turbinates, or deviated septum. Therefore, 
since the anterior opening out of the nasal resonator remains 
relatively fixed, being determined by the structure of the 
nasal passage, it becomes clear that very careful regulation 
and control of the action of the velum is essential if one is 
to utilize to the full the potentialities of adequate nasal reso- 
nance tvithout running the risk of developing nasality by 
proceeding beyond the limits of his natural capacity. In this 
he must be guided largely by his hearing of his otvn voice 
and his recognition of undesirable qualities in it. 

Developing Proper Use of Nasal Resonance. In the light 
of the foregoing discussion it is obvious that the need is'ith 
respect to votrel production is for ear training and careful 
discrimination, rather than tlie wholesale development of 
more nasal resonance, on the one hand, or the entire elimi- 
nation of all, at the other extreme. Indi^dduals differ tsddely 
tdth respect to their use of such resonance in the production 
of non-nasal sounds, not being consistent from time to time 
and varying the amount substantially ^vith different vo^vels. 
Many speakers "whose votvel tones are almost purely' oral, 
tvith hardly a trace of nasal resonance, have r-ery acceptable 
voices. Of course, it goes ivithout saying that in every' voice 
there must at all times be ample nasal resonance on the 
nasal consonants. In the production of these sounds, the 
velum is opened wide and the entire capacity of the nasal 
resonance chambers is fully utilized. 
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In conclusion it might be well to point out that the aver- 
age untrained voice is more likely to suffer from too much 
nasal resonance ratlter than from too little. One important 
cause of this condition results from the operation of a pow- 
erful motivating principle found in all speech activity and 
known by its academic tide, ‘economy of effort,’ but often 
more realistically, if less delicately, identified as mere lazi- 
ness. Careful control of the velum requires some effort; die 
muscles of the palate and the pharynx must be contracted 
if the port into the naso-pharynx is to be kept closed or is 
to be discriminatingly regulated. Mere relaxation of these 
muscles is all that is required to keep it open, and the path 
of least effort leads to a sluggish and inactive palate with a 
consequent nasalization of sounds which should be predomi- 
nantly oral. While relaxation as a principle is highly de- 
sirable in most of die activities involved in tone production, 
it should never be carried to the point at tvhich articulation 
becomes disorganized and the clearness and precision whicli 
should characterize the various speech sounds are destroyed. 
More nasal resonance on [m], [n], and [g], but more oral 
and pharyngeal resonance on the vow’el tones should gen- 
erally be the aim of voice training. 

The Sinuses and Nasal Resonance. Any discussion of nasal 
resonance should include some mention of the sinuses and 
their possible role in tone production. There are four 
sinuses, two of ivhich are shown in Figure i, that communi- 
cate -with each nasal cavity by means of very small ducts. 
The sinuses are in reality nothing but hollow spaces lined 
with mucous membrane within die bones of the skull, not 
at die present stage of man’s development sertdng any im- 
portant biological purpose. 

It is not now' generally believed that the sinuses play any 
important part in resonation, except perhaps in an indirect 
and somewhat negative way. They do serve to make the 
bones of die face and the nasal passages lighter and hence 
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more vibrantly responsive as a sounding board. Therefore, 
when they become inflamed and filled tvith mucus, they have 
the effect of deadening the sounding-board function of the 
facial bones. Furthermore, the inflammation may spread 
from the sinuses themselves to adjacent areas of the mucous 
membrane lining the nasal cavities, causing excessive dis- 
charge and s^velling of the tissues, and thereby seriously in- 
terfering udth nasal resonance. There is also the further 
danger that discharge from tlie sinuses may drop down on 
the vocal folds, setting up a secondary inflammation knorni 
as laryngitis, "jvhich may become chronic if the condition is 
alloived to persist. The result may be huskiness or hoarse- 
ness in the voice. Aside from other possible factors involved 
in this malady, sinusitis should be regarded as a serious 
menace to voice production. 

Obstructions in the Nasal Passageway. There are in real- 
ity many conditions besides sinusitis ^vhich operate to ob- 
struct tlie nasal passagetv'ay, producing more or less distor- 
tion of the von'el sounds and a reduction of the normal reso- 
nance on the nasal consonants [m], [n], and [g]. One of the 
most common causes of this cold-in-the-head speech, particu- 
larly among children, is the enlargement of the pharyngeal 
tonsil (Figure i), a condition kno^rn as adenoids. A broken 
or deviated septum, enlarged turbinates, nasal polypi and 
other gro-irths in the nose, and irritations and swelling of 
the tissues resulting from ‘hay fever’ or colds are also promi- 
nent among the causes of negative nasality. 

These conditions are, of course, not to be alleviated 
through vocal training, nor is such training of much avail 
in improving the voice as long as the physiological basis 
of the nasalty is present, if it is at all serious. When, hot\'- 
ever, the cause has been removed tlirougfh medication, 
surgery, or some otlier means, vocal training is usually nec- 
essary to adjust the voice to a somewhat altered resonance 
mechanism. Such training will be directed mainly totvard 
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the development of adequate nasal resonance on the nasal 
consonants, the elimination of leakage through the nasal 
passages on die non-nasal consonants, and the establishment 
of a proper balance between nasal and oral resonance on 
the votvel sounds. Simply stated, such a program involves 
gaining control over the velum and training the ear to iden- 
tify both the desirable qualities in the voice that are to be 
developed and die undesirable ones that are to be avoided, 

ORAL RESONANCE 

Of all of the resonators of die voice, the mouth is the most 
important single one, largely by virtue of its variability in 
shape and size and in its relationship to the other resona- 
tors. Its remarkable versatility results principally from the 
mobility and adaptability of the chief organ of articulation, 
the tongue. There are indeed few sounds in the English lan- 
guage that are not in part at least normally dependent upon 
some adjustment of tongue position. In addition to the 
tongue, virtually all of the other structures that go to make 
up the boundaries of the mouth are likewise readily adjust- 
able—the velum, the ivalls of die pharynx, the lower jaw, 
and the lips. Each contributes its part to the intricate and 
precise adjustments necessary to the production of even the 
simpler speech sounds. In the formation of the vowel tones, 
die function of the mouth as a resonator really assumes its 
greatest importance. As a result of alterations in size and 
shape, it acts in a selective capacity as a tuned resonator to 
amplify certain partials in the complex laryngeal tone, 
thereby giving die tone a characteristic quality irhich we 
identify as a vowel sound. 

Vowel Sounds as Resonance Tones. In order that this 
process may be more clearly understood, let us consider for 
a moment just hotr voirel sounds are formed. Examine care- 
fully the approximate position of the tongue ivith respect to 
the pharynx and mouth in the production of the voirel [uj, 
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for example (Figure 17). Note that the tongue is lotv in 
front and high at tlie back and that it serves to divide the 
mouth into tivo cavdties or cliambers, a rather large one at 
the back and a sometrhat smaller one in front. The large 
cavity forms a resonator which tsdll respond to lotv pitches 
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Fig, 17. Illustrating the position of the tongue in the formation of 
the high back vou’el [u]. 

Fig. i 8. Illustrating the position of the tongue in the formation of 
the high front votvel [i]. 

and hence will amplify the fundamental and the lotver over- 
tones, tvhile the resonator in the front of the moutli will 
amplify the overtones of medium pitch. This particular com- 
bination of amplified overtones in their relation to each 
other and to the fundamental gives us a quality of tone 
tvhich tve recognize and identify as tlie vowel [u]. Recall, 
furthermore, that the pitch to which a resonator will re- 
spond is also determined by the size of its opening. For [u] 
tve have a very small opening effected by the pursing of tire 
lips. This operates to loiver the pitch to ivhich the resonator 
in the front of the mouth will respond. Thus, tlie voivel 
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[u] has one o£ tlie lowest resonance frequencies of any of 
the vowel sounds. 

Back Vowels and Front Vowels. Change either the posi- 
tion of the tongue or the shape of the lips and the quality 
of the tone is likewise changed, and we no longer have [u] 
but some other vowel sound. If the back of the tongue is 
lotrered tltrough progressive stages from tlte position shown 
in Figure ly, with an accompanying unrounding and widen- 
ing of tire lips, until it reaches a position where it is more 
or less flat in the mouth, it will have assumed the charac- 
teristic positions for the so-calied back vowels, [u], [u], [o], 
[a], [d] and [a].* Their name is derived from the fact that 
they result from movements of the back of tire tongue. 

Figure t8 represents the opposite of the situation observed 
in tlie formation of [u]. Instead of being humped up in the 
back, the tongue is now raised high in front. This illustrates 
tire typical formation of the mouth in the production of the 
votvei [i]. Pronounce first [u] and then [i] and this shift of 
tongue position can be clearly felt. Note also that for [i] the 
lips are dratvn back to a tvide, open position. Progressive 
lowering of the front of the tongue to a position in the floor 
of the mouth, with accompanying changes in the shape and 
size of the lip opening, produces the so-called front votvels, 
[ij, [i], [e], [e], [te], and [a]. For the front votvels the higher 
overtones are more prominent and the front resonator is 
more important in determining the quality of the tone than 
in the case of tlie back vowels; in tlieir production the lower 
frequencies and the back of the moutlr are primarily in- 
volved. This fact is also supported by the ‘feel’ or kinesthetic 
impression of the Hvo types of sounds: [i] appears to be as- 
sociated rritli the front of the mouth, [u] widi the back of 
the mouth and tite lliroat. 

• For a more detailed description of these sounds, as well as those which 
follow, consult Chapter x, especially the vowel diagram near the beginning 
of the chapter. 
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By way of summary it should be emphasized once more 
that the votrel tones are purely resonance plienomena— 
djanges in quality resulting fi-om variations in tlie size and 
shape of tlie oral and pharyngeal cavities, possibly associated 
also widi certain modifications of tlie epiglottis and die lar- 
ynx itself. The diaracteristic frequencies resonated in tlie 
case of each vow'el are overtones found in the complex tone 
produced by die vocal folds. Observe that, ividiin normal 
limits, die voivels are independent of the fundamental pitdi 
of the voice; all of the different voivel sounds can be sung 
or spoken on die same pitch. Likeivise, any one of die voivel 
sounds can be produced on a wide variety of pitdi levels. 

Alouldhig Tone into Speech Sounds. ^Vhat are die impli- 
cadons in diis process of oral resonance and t'oivel forma- 
tion tvidi respect to the actual problems of voice training? 
The most important observation to be made is that for each 
speech sound, though ive have considered die problem pri- 
marily from the point of view of die vowels only, Uiere is a 
more or less definite, characteristic adjustment of the or- 
gans of articulation and of die I'esonators of the mouth and 
throat. It is this adjustment which gives to die sound its 
recognizable quality; and die clearness and fidelity of die 
finished product depend directly upon die care and preci- 
sion tsdtii -wliicli diat adjustment has been made. Thus die 
larjTigeal tone and die unvocalized breadi stream become 
die raiv materials out of ivliidi speech sounds and ivords are 
moulded and shaped. 

IVe might compare diis process, by iv'ay of analogy, ivith 
that by ivhicli fomiless clay becomes a finished piece of art 
in die hands of die potter. By skilful shaping, moulding, 
and modeling, a definite organic configuration is fashioned 
out of die raiv material. But suppose diat the artist pro- 
ceeded in a manner similar to die ivay in ivhicli many indi- 
viduals form dieir speech sounds into tvords. A careless slap 
here, a twist diere, and a jab somewhere else, ivith a move- 
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ment ahvays loose, vague, and approximate, would result in 
a figure misshapen, ugly, and unrecognizable. This analogy 
illustrates very tvell the difference bettveen dear, pleasant, 
well-modulated speech, and the opposite variety— indistinct, 
unco-ordinated, mumbling speech. 

One important factor, aside from that o£ mere carelessness, 
responsible for the deterioration of speech sounds is the 
fact that tire adjustments responsible for their formation 
into tv’ords and phrases are not static and isolated ones. 
Rather, speech is a moving, dynamic process; one cannot 
stop to adjust the articulatory mechanism carefully for each 
separate sound. The adjustments must be made 'on the run,’ 
as it rvere, and unless we are ever alert and careful, we are 
likely to miss the mark and mutilate the sound as a result. 
Of course, we should also avoid the other extreme, of over- 
precise, labored, and artificial diction. In the speech of the 
average individual, however, there is little danger of such 
conditions developing. The attainment of clearness and pre- 
cision of speech consistent with ease, informality, and natu- 
ralness should be tlie objective of training in articulation. 

Relaxation and openness of the tliroat, fie.xibility and 
ready response of the tongue, jaw, and lips, and careful con- 
trol of the velum are prime essentials of careful, pleasant, 
■well-modulated speech, 

TONE PLACEMENT 

The term 'tone placement’ can be found in virtually all 
of the literature that has ever been -ieritten on the subject 
of voice training for speech or for song. However, modern 
research has shotm that the term, as it is most commonly 
used, is almost -irholly figurative and psychological, having 
very little basis in scientific fact. As a result, its meaning has 
been determined in each instance by whatever inierpreta- 
lion tire user chose to give it. This explains rrhy tire voice 
student has been counselled at \farious times to ‘place’ his 
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voice, or tone, against the teeth, on the cheek bones, against 
the forehead, on tlie lips, on the \'Ocal cords, on top of the 
head, and, in some instances, several inches or feet out in 
front of his face! Considered strictly from the point of view 
of the physics and physiology of voice production, such pro- 
cedures are, of course, impossible. 

Despite the absence of scientific confirmation, hotvever, 
there is some value in the use of the term, purely as a figura- 
tive concept to secure various desirable effects in tone pro- 
duction. The student of voice, in attempting to establish 
certain conditions which suggest to him that he is actually 
‘placing’ his tone in various ways, for example against his 
teeth, is often able to modify more or less indirectly his oral 
and phar}’ngeal resonance in such a way as to achieve a de- 
sirable quality of voice. The use of the term in this way 
becomes merely a trick or device in voice training and as 
such it is sometimes efficacious. 

As a demonstration of tone placement, try the follotving 
experiment: Pronounce the vowel [a] several times in such 
a way that it appears to be made far back in the tliroat, 
suggesting some of the characteristics of the vowel [o]. Note, 
the muffled, ‘dark’ quality of the tone. Now think of placing 
the [q] in the front of the mouth, against tire teeth, if you 
\vish, so that the manner of its production vaguely suggests 
the ‘feel’ of the vo^vel [i]. If your experiment rvas successful, 
the quality should have changed to a more vibrant, brilliant 
tone. Thus the often-used term ‘frontal placement’ may be 
employed to concentrate particular attention on the part 
which the resonator in the front of the mouth plays in tlie 
formation of certain sounds. The result is undoubtedly 
some modification of oral resonance. Caution must be exer- 
cised, ho\\'ever, not to carry tliis process too far, lest an 
actual change of vo\s'el occur and cause one’s speech to sound 
distorted. 
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In general, speech is improved by gi%nng attention to 
frontal placement, since a large proportion of die consonants 
and many of die voivels are directly dependent upon activity 
of die front of the tongue. If speech is to be made clear 
and easy and is to be spoken as Shakespeare advised, ‘trip- 
pingly on the tongue,’ it must be taken, figuratively speak- 
ing, out of the back of the mouth and out of the throat and 
brought to the front of the mouth where the principal ac- 
tivity of articulation is centered. 

OPTIMUM PITCH 

In every voice there ivill be found, upon experimenta- 
tion, a general pitch level at u'hich it seems to perform at 
its best, the tone at that point being most rich, full, and 
resonant. Maximum volume is attained widi a minimum of 
effort at diis pitch, which is known as die ‘optimum pitcli.’ 
This level ivill be found to vary in different individuals be- 
cause, it is believed, it results from a number of anatomical 
factors, one of diem being the structure of the larynx itself, 
ivhich, as ive have seen, is instrumental in determining the 
total range of the individual voice. 

Optimum pitch, however, appears to be more concerned 
with resonance than with basic pitch factors. Consider ivhat 
was said earlier in this chapter concerning infra-glottal reso- 
nance. There it was pointed out that if the trachea and 
bronchi function as resonators, their effectiveness must ex- 
tend through only a relatively narrow range because there 
is no way to ‘tune’ them effectively; dieir size and shape re- 
main relatively constant. All of which means that diey 
would respond as resonators only to those pitdies which 
correspond to dieir natural frequency. This limitation is 
not confined solely to the infra-glottal resonators, but it ap- 
plies in some measure to all of the resonators of the voice; 
each of them ivill be found to function more efficiently at 
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certain pitch levels than at others, as determined by their 
natural size and shape as well as their relationship to each 
other. When that natural key has been found, they respond 
with a maximum effect upon the tone. Every individual 
should experiment to determine his optimum pitch and he 
should then use it as his basic conversational level, above and 
below ■which he rvill vary as the expressive qualities of the 
voice manifest themselves through inflection and change of 
pitch. 

Discovering the Optimum Pitch. The best place to begin 
looking for the optimum pitch is belo'^v, rather than above, 
the normal speaking level. The reasons for this— tensions, 
strain in the throat, improper breathing— have already been 
discussed at some length. Witliout the aid of scientific ap- 
paratus, there is no very reliable method of determining 
optimum pitch. Hotvever, some degree of success may be 
achieved if the method suggested in the Appendix is fol- 
lowed. 

Experiment tvith the new-found pitch by singing various 
vowel sounds on that level and chanting on a monotone. 
Proceed above and below it to discover rvhether there is any 
increase in volume and improvement in quality at the ne^v 
level. Try a few inflectional pitch changes up and down the 
scale to insure tliat tliere is ample available range. All this 
should be done, ho^v^ever, in accordance tvith the principles 
of good voice production previously set forth. If the newly 
discovered optimum pitch does not permit of relaxation of 
the throat and relatively effortless vocalization, as recom- 
mended in Chapter in, tliere should be further testing and 
practice until more favorable results are obtained. When a 
suitable pitch is finally settled upon, it should be cultivated 
through practice in speaking and reading. The drills and 
exercises included in this chapter may be used for this pur- 
pose. 
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Drills and Exercises for Resonance 

OPENNESS AND RELAXATION OF THE PHARYNX 

One of the practices most disastrous to good voice quality 
is the habit of elevating or ‘humping up’ the back of the 
tongue too high in the mouth during phonation. The effect 
is a considerable narrowing of the vocal outlet, or speech 
‘megaphone,’ with a consequent likelihood of a resulting 
nasal twang and a serious loss of volume and fullness of 
tone. The follotving drills are designed as an aid in guard- 
ing against this difficulty. 

1. Continue practicing tlie yawn. Feel the tongue as it is 
depressed in the back, and the velum as it rises. Your throat 
is now fully open. 

2. With tire aid of a hand mirror and a good source of light, 
explore as much as can be seen of the mouth and throat 
during the process of yawning. Note the position of the 
tongue and the velum and observe hmv the pharynx opens. 
Still using tire mirror, but without actually yawning, dupli- 
cate these same conditions. Practice until you are able to do 
this readily. 

3. Observing with a mirror again, pronounce [a] rvith the 
throat open as it rvas in Exercise 2. 

4. Duplicate the feeling of the yawn as nearly as you can 
and sing [o], keeping tire throat as open as possible. Do 
not allorv it to close up rvith the beginning of phonation. 
Of course, there will be some movement of the tongue; it 
is tire feeling of openness that is important. 

5. Repeat Exercise 4, using the vowel [u]. 

6. Assume the open tliroat position once more and, as in 
the previous exercise, sing [u] for a short time. Then care- 
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fully merge this vo^vel into [a], keeping the feeling all the 
while of tlie open, relaxed throat. The transition from the 
one vot\'el to the other should be gradual and continuous 
tvitli no break in tlie flow' of tone. 

7. Repeat Exercise 6, substituting the vowel [o] for [u]. 

8. Apply the same technique to the three vo^vels [u], [o], 
and [a], beginning ivith [u], changing to [o], and then to [a]. 

9. With tlie throat open as in the previous exercises, read 
the following sentences and selections; prolong all of the 
vowel tones, forming tliem very carefully and building them 
up witli pharyngeal resonance. 

a. Mho are you? (Compare this sentence with Exercise 6.) 

b. Over die rolling waters go. 

c. Round and red as the liarvest moon dirough die mist of 
the marshes. 

d. Life knocked with its hundred hands at die golden gate of 
the morning. 


e. O for boyhood’s time of June, 

Crowding years in one brief moon. 

WHITTIER, ‘The Barefoot Boy' 


From die cliurch no Angelus sounded, 

Rose no smoke from die roofs, and gleamed no lights from 
the windows. eongfeleow, Evangeline 


And lol widi a summons sonorous 

Sounded the bell from its tower, and ov'er die meadows a 
drum beat. 

g. O Thou v'ast Ocean! ever sounding Seal 
Thou vast symbol of a drear immensity! 

Thou diing that windest round the solid world. 

Like a huge animal, which downvrard hurled 
From the black clouds, lies weltering alone. 

Lashing and vvTithing till its strength be gone. 
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Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 
Is as a giant's slumber, loud and deep. 

BRYAN tv. PROCTOR, 'Address to die Ocean' 

h. She left the web, she left the loom, 

She made tliree paces through the room, 

She saw the water-lily bloom. 

She saw the helmet and the plume. 

TENNYSON, ‘The Lady of Shalott’ 

I sift the snow on the mountains belotv. 

And their great pines groan aghast; 

And all the night 'tis my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 

Sublime on tlie towers of my skyey bowers. 

Lightning, my pilot, sits; 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 

It struggles and hotvls at fits; 

Over eartli and ocean, with gentle motion. 

This pilot is guiding me. 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the deptlis of the purple sea; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills. 

Over the lakes and the plains, 

W'^herever he dream, under mountain or stream. 

The Spirit he loves remains; 

And I all the tvhile bask in heaven’s blue smile. 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

• • • 

I am the daughter of earth and water. 

And the nursling of the sky; 

I pass through the pores of tire ocean and shores; 

I change, but I cannot die. 

For after the rain, when witli never a stain 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And the winds and the sunbeams with their convex gleams 
Build up tire blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And out of the caverns of rain. 

Like a child from the rvomb, like a ghost from the tomb, 

I arise and unbuild it again. sheeley, ‘The Cloud’ 
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j. To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The tvay to dusty death. Out, out, brief candlel 
Life’s but a tralking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fur)'. 

Signifying nothing. Shakespeare, Macheth, v. v 

k. So live, that trhen thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in tlte silent halls of death. 

Thou go not like the quany-slave at night. 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach tliy grave 
Like one who t\’raps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies dotsm to pleasant dreams. 

BRYANT, ‘Thanatopsis’ 

1. Ghost. I am thy father’s spirit; 

Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night. 

And for tlie day confined to fast in fires. 

Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purg’d away. But diat I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison-house, 

I could a tale unfold whose lightest tvord 

"^Vould harrow up tliy soul, freeze thy young blood, 

hlake thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres, 

Tliy knotted and combined locks to part 
And each particular hair to stand on end. 

Like quills upon the fretful porpentine: 

But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood. List, list, O, list! 

If thou didst ever thy dear father love . . . 

Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, I. V 
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MOUTH OPENING AND RELAXATION OF THE JAW 

The mouth forms the final unit of tlie speech megaphone, 
as well as its cliief outlet. And just as no megaphone ran 
function efficiently ivith its edges closed in or ivith its open- 
ing stuffed ivith paper, so one cannot hope to have a reso- 
nant voice or clear speech if he is lip-lazy or if a tight jaw 
forces him to talk betiveen closed teeth. Vocal evidences of 
such conditions are muffled speech sounds, nasal tivang, and 
a general flatness and dullness of tone. 

The student of voice should not forget, therefore, tliat 
the function of the moutli is not only to articulate recog- 
nizable speech sounds, but also to round out and build up 
the speech tone by giving it volume and resonance. Ob- 
viously, if die mouth is to function in this capacity, it, like 
the diroat, must provide free and open passage for the tone, 

1. Review the exercises for relaxation included in Chap- 
ter HI. 

2. Relax the jaw, allowing the mouth to fall open. To fa- 
cilitate this process, pull doivn on the jaw ivith die diumb 
and fingers as if stroking the beard. Does the jaiv remain 
open and relaxed or do tight muscles pull it back to the 
closed position? 

3. Keeping the jaiv relaxed and passive, move it around by 
grasping it with the diumb and fingers. Guard against any 
tendency for die jaw to resist diese movements. 

4. With the jaiv relaxed and hanging passively open, shake 
the head rather briskly from side to side. 

5. Move the jaw around in a rotary movement from left to 
right. Reverse the direction of movement. 

6. Repeat ouch a number of times, opening die moudi wide. 
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7. Pronounce the follo^ring rvords, exaggerating the mouth 
opening for the initial vo^vels: open, almond, army, oddly, 
habit, action, offer, outfit, alder, oxen, Oxford. 

8 . Repeat rapidly the tivo vorvels [u] and [a], merging tliem 
together until a [ir] is clearly distinguishable betireen them. 
Exaggerate the lip action as rvell as the jarv opening. Re- 
peat a number of times. 

g. Repeat the vorvels [i], [a] and [u], exaggerating the lip and 
jaw action for each; lips tvide for [i], mouth open for [a], 
lips pursed and rounded for [u]. 

10. Pronounce tlie following sentences and selections clearly, 
opening the mouth and forming the vowel tones very care- 
fully: 

a. Where are you going and what do you tdsh? 

b. Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall. 

c. Round and round flew each sweet sound. 

d. April showers bring May flowers. 

e. About, about and in and out. 

f. O Thou vast Oceanl ever sounding Seal 

g. He laughs best who laughs last. 

h. Bob’s tvatch stopped when it fell in the tvater. 

i. Around the rough and rugged rock the ragged rascal ran. 

j. ‘Good speed!’ cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew; 
‘Speedl’ echoed the rvall to us galloping through; 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest. 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

BROWNING, ‘How They Brought tlie Good 
News from Ghent to Aix’ 

k. He rvandered east, he rrandered rvest. 

And heard no human sound; 

For months and years, in grief and tears. 

He rvandered round and round. 

ROBERT BUCHANAN, ‘The Ballad of Judas Iscariot’ 
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I. All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody Sun at noon. 

Right up above the mast did stand. 

No bigger than the Moon. 

COLERIDGE, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 

m. I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills. 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

WORDSWORTH, *I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud’ 

NASAL AND ORAL RESONANCE 

As was explained earlier in this chapter, die chief ob- 
jectit'e ivith respect to this particular problem is not the 
tvholesale development of more nasal resonance on all 
sounds, but rather full nasal resonance on [m], [n], and [g], 
and discriminating control of die soft palate on the vowel 
sounds ivith the major emphasis upon pharyngeal and oral 
resonance. Stated very simply, this resolves itself into die 
problem of gaining control over the velum. Careful ear 
training is an indispensable complement to voice training 
at this point; one must educate his ear to distinguish be- 
tween full nasal resonance for the nasal consonants, but 
unpleasant nasality in the vowel tones. 

Development of Nasal Resonance. 

1. Hum [m] on various pitch levels up and down the scale. 
Feel the tingling on the lips and die resonance throughout 
the nasal passages. 

2. Hum fn] similarly, without, of course, the lip sensation 
referred to above. 

3. Sing or read die following, sustaining the [ij] for in- 
creased nasal resonance: 
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a. Running; coming; going; ting-a-ling; ding-dong. 

b. Ring and swing. (Repeat, singing on a monotone) 

c. Ringing and swinging. (Repeat, singing on a monotone) 

d. On -ivings of song. 

e. Rejoice, you men of Angiers, ring your bellsl 

f. WTiat conquest brings he home? 

g. BIo^v, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying. 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

TENNYSON, ‘The Buglc Song’ 

4. Read the following carefully, giving particular promi- 
nence to all nasal consonants: 

a. Eenie, meenie, minie, mo. 

b. Mumbo Jumbo, god of the Congo. 

c. The moon never beams without bringing me dreams. 

d. The moan of doves in immemorial elms and the hum of 

innumerable bees. 

e. O Wind, if sdnter comes, can spring be far behind? 

f. O tvind, a-blomng all day long, 

O tvind, that sings so loud a songl 

STEVENSON, ‘The Wind’ 

g. And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas, just above my chamber door. 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is dream- 
ing 

And the lamplight o’er him streaming throivs his shadotv on 
the floor: 

And my soul from out that shadotv that lies streaming on the 
floor 

ShaU be lifted-never morel .-j-he Raven' 

h. That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 

''i\'hom mortals call the Moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-like floor 
By the midnight breezes strewn. 

SHELLEY, ‘The Cloud* 
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L The cataract strong 
Then plunges along. 

Striking and raging 
As i£ a rvar waging 
Its caverns and rocks among; 

Rising and leaping, 

Sinking and creeping, 

Swelling and sweeping, 

Showering and springing, 

Flying and flinging, 

Writhing and ringing. 

Eddying and whisking. 

Spouting and frisking. 

Turning and twisting. 

Around and around 
With endless rebound. 

ROBERT souTHET, 'The Cataract of Lodore* 

j. The king -was in the counting house. 

Counting out his money. 

The queen was in the parlor, 

Eating bread and honey. 

The maid was in the garden. 

Hanging out her clothes; 

Along came a bumblebee 
And stung her on the nose. 

Distinguishing Between Nasal and Oral Resonance. The 
aims are to develop auditory discrimination and to become 
conscious o£ the movement and position of the velum. 

1. As in a previous exercise, with the aid of a small mirror 
study the action of the velum under a number of different 
conditions. Observe its position in yawning, its relaxation 
in nasal breathing, and its activity in the production of the 
vcnvel [q]. Note carefully how it operates, in conjunction 
with tire pharyngeal rvall, to close off and to adjust the open- 
ing into tlie posterior nasal chambers. 
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2. Using the mirror once more, allotv the velum to remain 
relaxed as in nasal breathing while the vo-ivel [a] is pro- 
duced. Observe the distinctly nasal quality and with tlie fin- 
gers held lightly against the nostrils, note the considerable 
amount of nasal resonance as evidenced by the easily felt 
vibrations. Pinch the nostrils completely shut and observe 
the marked decrease in volume. Now let us reverse the proc- 
ess. With the velum held high, as for the yawn, again pro- 
duce [a]. Note the distinctly altered quality of this sound 
and also the relative absence of nasal resonance. This time 
vibrations can hardly be detected in the nostrils, and the 
tone is but little changed when the nostrils are completely 
closed. This latter [a] is a good example of an oral voivel 
and it possesses a quality that should be the dominant char- 
acteristic of all of tire vowel sounds. 

3. Practice reproducing these two conditions— open and 
closed naso-pharynx— by first relaxing and then raising the 
velum, but this time rvithout phonation. Check your success 
with the mirror. Continue this drill until the velum can be 
raised or lorvered at rvill. 

4. Alternate the sounds [q] and [a] a number of times. Ob- 
serr'e carefully the difference in resonance betrveen tire trvo 
and feel the difference in the position of the velum. Test 
the difference in nasal resonance by the method suggested 
above. 

5. Sing [mo] rvith a continuous tone, prolonging both the 
nasal [m] and the oral [o]. Make a sharp distinction betrveen 
the trvo by raising the velum rvhen the transition is made 
from the consonant to the vorvel. Try this rvith tire other 
vorvels, [e], [a], [a], et cetera. 

6. Reverse the process suggested in Exercise 5. Sing the 
Vowel first with oral resonance and then relax the velum fol 
Che nasal consonant. 
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7. Sing on a monotone the phrase, ‘O king,’ repeating it a 
number of times. Distinguish clearly between the oral and 
the nasal sounds. 

8. Pronounce the folloxving pairs of sounds, sustaining the 
vowel tones for a short time. There should be no perceptible 
difference bet^veen the quality of the votvel follmving the 
nasal consonant and the quality of the vowel following the 
oral consonant. Practice this drill until the vo^vels in each 
pair sound exactly the same. 


[bo]-[mo] [do]-[no] [go]-~[i]o] 

[bu]-[mu] [du]-[nu] [gu]-~[i]u] 

[ba]-[ma] [da]-[na] [gaj-fqa] 

[be]-[me] [de]-[ne] [ge]~[i]e] 


g. While great care should be exercised in pronouncing all 
votvels when tlrey precede or follow nasal consonants tci 
avoid what has been termed 'assimilation nasality’ (an excess 
of nasal resonance on the vowel influenced by the proximity 
of the nasal sound), there are a few vowels that should re- 
ceive special attention because of their particular suscepti- 
bility to unpleasant nasality. The front vorvels are most 
likely to be affected, among the worst offenders in this re- 
spect being [e], [ze], and the diphthong [au]. Practice -words 
and phrases containing these sounds, of which a fetv are sug- 
gested here, exercising special care to insure ample oral reso- 
nance on tlie votvels and to guard against assimilation na- 
sality. 


a. name 

man 

thank 

mouse 

came 

stand 

sank 

sound 

main 

span 

bank 

now 

mate 

camp 

manx 

noun 

nation 

lamb 

mangle 

dotv’n totvTi 


b. But w'ho hath seen her wave her hand? 
Or at tlie casement seen her stand? 
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Or is she knoivu in all the land. 

The Lady of Shalott? 

TENNYSON, ‘The Lady of Shalott’ 

c. Far in the northern land. 

By the -vdde Baltic strand, 

I Avith my diildish hand. 

Tamed the ger-falcon. 

LONGFELLOtv, ‘The Skeleton in Armor’ 

10. In reading the follotdng selections, distinguish carefully 
behveen the nasal and the oral sounds. Give full nasal reso- 
nance to [m], [n], and [q]; careful lip rounding and oral reso- 
nance to all of the vowel sounds. 

a. Alone, alone, all, all alone. 

Alone on a wide, wide sea. 

COLERIDGE, The Rime of the Ancient Marinei 

b. Lead out the pageant: sad and slow. 

As fits an universal woe. 

Let the long, long procession go. 

And let the sorro^ving crowd about it grow. 

And let tlie mournful martial music blotr; 

The last great Englishman is lo^v. 

TENNYSON, ‘Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of IVellington’ 

c. Come from the hills -where your hirsels are grazing. 

Come from the glen of the buck and the roe; 

Come to the crag -where the beacon is blazing. 

Come -ivith the buckler, the lance, and the botv. 
Trumpets are sounding, 

"War-steeds are boimding. 

Stand to your arms, and march in good order, 

England shall many a day 
Tell of the bloody fray, 

AVhen the Blue Bonnets came over the Border. 

SCOTT, Border Ballad 
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d. A Snow Man stands in the moonlight gold 
Smoking his pipe serenely. 

For what cares he that the night is cold, 

Though his coat is thin and his hat is old 
And the blustering winds blow keenly. 

Development of Oral Resonance. As tras stated previously, 
the two chief objectives relating to oral resonance are con- 
cerned with (i) the careful adjustment of the articulators to 
insure proper moulding and shaping of the tone, and (2) 
openness and freedom of the oral and pharyngeal passage- 
ways to provide for amplification. Of course, the two are 
very closely related; it is always helpful to think of the 
mouth as a part of the speech ‘megaphone.’ 

1. The lips play a very important part in the modulation of 
tone into speech sounds. Study the shape and position of the 
lips in the production of the vowels [u], [d], [a], [m], and [i]. 

2. Repeat the phrase, 'tve are, too,’ a number of times, not- 
ing the position of the lips in the careful formation of the 
three different vowels. Repeat it rapidly as a drill, exagger- 
ating the action of the lips. 

3. Repeat we-we-we-we-we-we-we rapidly a number of times 
to facilitate agility of lip movement. 

4. Sing [ho] several times on a comfortable pitch, prolong- 
ing the voivel. Observe that [o] is a round votrel; note the 
position of the lips. Think of shaping the tone into the 
votvel sound. Work to project the tone out of the mouth, 
keeping the throat open. Try the same technique with the 
words home and who. 

5. Repeat Exercise 4, using a number of different vowels 
with several oral consonants, such as [p], [b], and [d]. 

6. Working at the piano if possible, sing the vou'el [a] on 
various pitch levels up and down the scale. Get the mouth 
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and throat open, keep the tone out of the nose, and strive 
to concentrate it in the front of the moutli. Work rvith your 
tone until it assumes something of the full, resonant quality 
of the piano tone. In placing the tone in the front of the 
mouth, avoid flatness as the one extreme, and a muffled, hol- 
low quality as the other. 

7 . For achieving ‘frontal placement,' sing the voivels [ij—Ca] 
a number of times, merging the first carefully into the sec- 
ond. Vary this drill, using [mi]— [a]. 

8 . The following sentences and selections contain no nasal 
sounds. Check carefully to guard against excessive nasal reso- 
nance on any of the sounds. Open your mouth rvell and 
work for oral resonance. 

a. MTio are you? (Vary the emphasis on each word) 

b. How are you? (Vary the emphasis as above) 

c. How do you do? (Vary the emphasis as above) 

d. This is the house that Jack built. 

e. This is a beautiful day. 

f. We are all very well. 

g. Hard by the shores of far Brazil, 

We rode for pleasure, years ago; 

Led fonvard ever by the will 
To brave each risk, to fight each foe. 

UNKNOWN 

h. The little boy sat at the table with the little girl. They re- 
fused to say a word as they ate their breakfast. I asked why they 
tvere so quiet. They replied that they were sad because their dog 
had died. I assured these little tots that I would buy a bigger, 
prettier dog at the store. I thought that this tvould cause the 
sparkle to creep back to their eyes, but I had utterly failed be- 
cause I could scarcely replace the pet that they had loved.* 

9 . Read the follotving, rounding out the votvel tones very 
carefully with a relaxed and open throat. Pay careful atten- 
tion to lip action to insure ample oral resonance. 

• Prepared by Miss Mar)’ Ellen Eichelberger. 
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a. Heigh hoi heigh hoi it’s home from work we gof 

b. This was the noblest Roman of them all. 

c So ail day long the noise of battle rolled 
Among the moimtains by the winter sea. 

TENNYSON, The Possxng of Arthur 

d. Those evening bells! Those evening bells! 

How many a tale their music tells 

Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime 1 

THOMAS MOORE, ‘Thosc Evening Bells’ 

e. Who has seen the tvind? 

Neither I nor you: 

But when tite leaves hang trembling, 

The wind is passing through. 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither you nor I: 

But when tlie trees bow down their heads. 

The wind is passing by. 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, 'The Wind’ 

£ The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story; 

The long light shakes across the lakes. 

And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set tlie wild echoes flying, 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

O hark, O hear! how thin and clear. 

And tlrinner, clearer, fartlier going! 

O, stveet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 

Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying; 

Blow, bugle; answer, ecliocs, dying, dying, dying. 

TENNYSON, 'ThC Buglc SoH^ 

g. The moon above tlie eastern wood 
Shone at its full; tlic hill-range stood 
Transfigured in tlie silver flood. 
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Its blown snows flashing cold and keen. 

Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the sombre green 
Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at their back. 

vvHirriER, Snow-Bound 

h. Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighboring 
ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the 

LONGFELLOW, EvaugeUne 

i. There is sweet music here tliat softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 

Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadotv 7 granite, in a gleaming pass; 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes; 

Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies. 
Here are cool mosses deep. 

And thro’ the moss the ivies creep. 

And in the stream the long-leaved flotrers -weep, 

And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep. 

TENNYSON, 'The Lotus-Eatcrs' 

j. My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began; 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old. 

Or let me die! 

The Child is father of the Man; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

tvoRDswoRTH, ‘My Heart Leaps up 
"When 1 Behold’ 

PROJECTION AND STRENGTH OF TONE 

Inasmuch as the problem of projection and support of 
tone is very closely related to breathing as tvell as to reso- 
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nance, reference should be made to the discussion and exer- 
cises under tire last section of tlie second chapter. In this 
section it was pointed out that support and strength of tone 
are to a large extent dependent upon proper management 
of the breath. In no case should strength of tone be asso- 
ciated trith marked increase of muscular effort in the throat. 

For purposes of ordinary conversation no great demands 
are made upon the voice by way of volume and carrying 
power. A quiet, easy tone that can be produced and main- 
tained trith but little effort is usually sufficient, provided the 
speaker can readily make himself heard and understood and 
also provided the tones are full and resonant. However, 
there are times ^vhen unusual situations trill make greater 
demands upon us, and for those occasions we need a voice 
that has tire power and endurance to stand up under strenu- 
ous use and one that trill carry over longer distances and to 
larger groups without thinning out and losing its effective- 
ness. For such purposes a voice should possess a degree of 
what may be called projection, trhich is in effect at least just 
ordinary carrying power. 

If one is to achieve carrying power, however, tvithout at 
the same time developing as a by-product therefrom such 
undesirable qualities as harshness, shrillness, and a high 
pitch, careful attention must be given to certain fundamen- 
tals involved in this problem of projection. In the first place, 
projection is chiefly dependent upon three factors: (i) in- 
crease of breath pressure, (2) full use of resonance and some 
prolongation of vowel tones, and (3) free, unhampered vi- 
bration of the vocal folds. The management of the breath to 
increase volume, involving greater activity of die muscles 
governing exhalation, was explained in Chapter 11. Full use 
of resonance, as ^ve have seen, necessitates in addition to an 
adequate breath supply an open pharynx and. careful mould- 
ing of the tone in die mouth and by the lips. With respect 
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to the vocal folds, it is self-evident that any condition tvhich 
interferes ’svith tlieir free vibration ivill operate to decrease 
their efficiency' as tone-producing agents. An increase in the 
amount of time given to the voTvel tones produces some 
change in the tempo or rhythm of speech; the tempo must 
be slower if speech is to be made to carry'. The vots'el tones 
must not only be held for a longer time but they must also 
be ‘filled out’ to a greater extent than in quiet speaking. 
This last step involves maintaining the stress throughout 
more of the accented vowel rather than placing all of it on 
the beginning of the tone as is done in brisk, staccato speech. 
When stress is distributed in this way, the vo^vel tone is bet- 
ter supported throughout its entire duration; it is not al- 
lowed to 'fade out’ after being given a vigorous stroke at the 
beginning. Carrying power is thereby greatly increased, since 
it is largely dependent upon the amount of vocal tone pres- 
ent. All of this is, of course, assuming that articulation is 
adequate; it goes ivithout saying that if speech is to be 
understood as 'sv'ell as heard, articulation must be clear. 

Keep the foregoing principles in mind as you practice the 
'ixercises which follows'. Get the feeling of projecting your 
I'oice; fill the room ^vith it or try the exercises out in the 
open. Pay special attention to breathing and to building up 
the voivel tones, supporting them ivell from the breathing 
muscles. Think of the throat and mouth as being a mega- 
phone through tvhich the tone is moulded and amplified. 
Watch very carefully for evidences of ‘cracking’ or stridency 
in the tone, an excessive rise in pitch, or an increase of ten- 
sion in the throat. Avoid yelling; all that is wanted is a full, 
round, resonant tone that win carry irell. 

1. Count from one to five, breathing tvith each count and 
filling out the middle of the vowel tones. Concentrate on 
making the tone carry. 
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2. Call as if to someone at a distance, prolonging the votv^el 
tones. Watch your breathing and guard against shrillness in 
tire tone. 

a. Yoo hool 

b. What hoi Ho there! 

c. Heyl Kiel Come on! 

d. WTro goes there? 

§. To fix in your mind more clearly the relationship of loud- 
ness to the speaking situation as well as to establish more ob- 
jectively the difference between a quiet tone and a well- 
supported, ‘projected’ one, read the following selection, using 
three different degrees of loudness and projection: 

a. Quite conversationally to two or three persons. 

b. As if to a room full of people. 

c. As if addressing a large audience from the speaker’s 
platform. 

Much has been given to us, and much will rightfully be ex- 
pected from us. We have duties to others and duties to ourselves; 
and we can shirk neither. We have become a great nation, forced 
by the fact of its greatness into relations with other nations of 
the eartlr; and we must behave as beseems a people with such 
responsibilities. Toward all other nations, large and small, our 
attitude must be one of cordial and sincere friendship. We must 
shoiv not only in our words but in our deeds that tve are earnestly 
desirous of securing tlreir good will by acting toward tliem in a 
spirit of just and generous recognition of all their rights . . , No 
weak nation that acts manfully and justly should ever have cause 
to fear us, and no strong power should ever be able to single us 
out as a subject for insolent aggression. theodore Roosevelt 

4. Read the following selections for strength of tone and 
projection: 

a. And lot from the assembled crowd 
There rose a shout, prolonged and loud. 

LONCFEixow. ‘The Building of the Ship' 
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b. Hail to the Chief who in triumph advances! 

Honored and blessed be the evergreen Pine! 

Long may the tree, in his banner that glances. 

Flourish, the shelter and grace of our line! 

SCOTT, The Lady of the Lake 

c. By the rude bridge that arched the flood. 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood. 

And fired the shot heard round the tvorld. 

EMERSON, ‘Concord Hymn' 

d. Once more, O Mountains of the North, unveil 
Your brows, and lay your cloudy mantles by! 

And once more, ere the eyes that seek ye fail. 

Uplift against the blue walls of the sky 
Your mighty shapes, and let the sunshine weave 
Its golden net-work in your belting woods. 

WHITTIER, ‘Mountain Pictures’ 

e. Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground. 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

EDWIN MARKHAM, ‘The Man with the Hoe’ 

f. He clasps the crag with crooked hands; 

Close to the sun in lonely lands. 

Ringed with the azure world, he stands. 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 

He watches from his mountain walls. 

And like a thunderbolt he falls. 

TENNYSON, ‘The Eagle’ 

g. Ye crags and peaks, I’m with you once again! 

I hold to you the hands you first beheld. 

To show they still are free. Metliinks I hear 
A spirit in your echoes answer me. 

And bid your tenant welcome home again! 

Hail! Hail! Oh sacred forms, how proud you look! 
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How high, you lift your heads into the sky! 

How huge you are! how mighty, and how freel 

JAMES KNOWLES, William Tell, i. ii 

h. There lies the port: the vessel puffs her sail: 

There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners. 

Souls that have toiled, and wrought, and thought tvith me— 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads— you and I are old; 

Old age hath yet his honour and his toil; 

Death closes all: but something ere tire end. 

Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 

Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 

The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks; 

The long day rvanes: the slow moon climbs; the deep 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 

’Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 

It may be we shall toudr the Happy Isles, 

And see the great Achilles, whom we knew, 

Tho' much is taken, much abides; and iho’ 

We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven; that which rre are, we are,— 

One equal temper of heroic hearts. 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

TENNYSON, 'HlySSCS’ 

i. There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore. 

There is society where none intrudes. 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar: 

I love not man the less, but nature more, 

From these our intendews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 
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To mingle with the universe, and feel 
■iVhat I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean— roll! 

Ten thousand fleets siveep over thee in vain; 

Man marks the earth wiA ruin— his control 
Stops tv'ith the shore;— upon the tvatery plain 
The Avrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his otra, 

Wflien, for a moment, like a drop of rain. 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 

Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined, and unknotvn. 

BYRON, Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 

j. At length the sexton, hearing from tvithout 
The tmnult of the knocking and the shout. 

And thinking thieves were in the house of prayer. 

Came tvith his lantern, asking, ‘Who is there?’ 

Half choked tdth rage. King Robert fiercely said, 

'Open: ’t is I, the King! Art thou afraid?’ 

The firightened sexton, muttering tsith a curse, 

‘This is some drunken vagabond, or w'orsel’ 

Turned the great key and flung the portal wide; 

A man rushed by him at a single stride. 

Haggard, half naked, without hat or cloak, 

"Who neither turned, nor looked at him, nor spoke. 

But leaped into the blackness of the night. 

And vanished like a spectre from his sight. 

LONGFELLOW, ‘King Robert of Sicily" 

k. Tribune: Hence! home, you idle creatures, get you home. 

Is this a holiday? 'Wiiat! know you not. 

Being mechanical, you ought not walk 
Upon a laboring day without the sign 
Of your profession? Speak, w’hat trade art thou? 

First Commoner: Why, sir, a carpenter. 

Tribune: "WTiy dost thou lead these men about the streets? 

Second Commoner: Indeed, sir, w’e make holidays to see 
Caesar and to rejoice in his triumph. 
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Tribune: "Wherefore rejoice? V^Tiat conquest brings he home? 
What tributaries follotv him to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his chariot-idieels? 

You blocks, you stones, you worse than senseless tilings! 

O you hard hearts, you cruel men of Rome, 

Knew you not Pompey? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb’d up to ivalls and battlements. 

To toivers and iwndows, yea, to chimney-tops. 

Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day, with patient expectation. 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome; 

And ivhen you saw his chariot but appear. 

Have you not made an universal shout. 

That Tiber trembled underneath her banks. 

To hear the replication of your sounds 
Made in her concave shores? 

And do you now put on your best attire? 

And do you now cull out a holiday? 

And do you now strew flowers in his is'ay 
That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood? 

Be gone! 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees. 

Pray to the gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. 

Adapted from Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, i, i 

1. They tell us, sir, that we are weak— unable to cope ivith so 
formidable an adversary. But when shall we be stronger? Will 
it be the next week, or the next year? Will it be ivhen we are 
totally disarmed, and when a British guard shall be stationed in 
every house? Shall %ve gatlier strength by irresolution and inac- 
tion? Shall Ave acquire tlie means of effectual resistance by lying 
supinely on our backs, and hugging the delusive phantom of 
hope, until our enemies shall have bound us hand and foot? Sir, 
we are not weak, if we make a proper use of those means •which 
the God of nature hatli placed in our power . . . The battle, sir, 
is not to the strong alone; it is to tlie vigilant, the active, the 
brave. Besides, sir, we have no election. If ^.ve were base enough 
to desire it, it is no^v too late to retire from the contest. There is 
no retreat, but in submission and slavery’! Our drains are forged, 
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their clanking may be heard on the plains o£ BostonI The war 
is inevitable-and let it comell I repeat it, sir, let it cornel 1! 

It is in vain to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen may cry. 
Peace, Peace— but there is no peace. The war is actually beguni 
The next gale that sweeps from the north will bring to our ears 
the clash of resounding armsl Our brethren are already in the 
field! Why stand we here idle? Wliat is it that gentlemen wish? 
What tvould they have? Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to 
be purchased at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Al- 
mighty God! I know not what course others may take; but as for 
me, give me liberty, or give me death! 

PATRICK HENRY, Conclusion of Speech in 
the Virginia Convention, 1775 


General Exercises for Resonance 

1. Lying, robed in snowy white 

That loosely flew to left and right— 

The leaves upon her falling light— 

Thro’ the noises of the night 
She floated down to Camelot; 

And as the boat-head wound along 
The ivillowy hills and fields among. 

They heard her singing her last song. 

The Lady of Shalott, 

Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 

Chanted loudly, chanted lowly. 

Till her blood was frozen slowly. 

And her eyes were darken’d wholly. 

Turned to tower’d Camelot. 

For ere she reach’d upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side 
Singing in her song she died. 

The Lady of Shalott. 

TENNYSON, ‘The Lady of Shalott’ 

2. We are the music-makers. 

And we are the dreamers of dreams. 

Wandering by lone sea-breakers. 

And sitting by desolate streams;— 
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World-losers and world-forsakers. 

On whom the pale moon gleams: 

Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems. 

With tvonderfui deathless ditties 
We build up the world's great cities. 

And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glor)': 

One man with a dream, at pleasure, 

Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 

And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a kingdom down. 

We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth. 

Built Nineveh with our sighing, 

And Babel itself with our mirth; 

And o’erthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new tvorld’s worth; 

For each age is a dream that is dying, 

Or one that is coming to birth. 

o’SHAUGHNESSY, ’Odc’ 

3, I saw you toss the kites on high 
And blow the birds about the sky; 

And all around I heard you pass. 

Like ladies' skirts across the grass— 

O wind, a-blotving all day long, 

O wind, that sings so loud a song! 

I saw the different things you did. 

But always you youtself you hid. 

I felt you push, I heard you call, 

I could not see yourself at all— 

O rvind, a-blowing all day long, 

O tvind, that sings so loud a song! 

O you that are so strong and cold, 

O blorrer, are you young or old? 
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Are you a beast of field and tree. 

Or just a stronger child than me? 

O t\and, a-blotwng all day long, 

O tvind, that sings so loud a songl 

STEVENSON, ‘The Wind' 


4. Hear the tolling of the bells. 

Iron bells! 

'iVhat a world of solemn thought tlieir monody compels! 

In the silence of the night 
Hotv ^ve shiver tnth affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone! 

For every sound that floats 
From the rust -within their throats 
Is a groan. 

And the people— ah, the people. 

They that dtvell up in tlie steeple. 

All alone. 

And -who tolling, tolling, tolling 
In that muffled monotone. 

Feel a glory in so rolling 

On the human heart a stone. ppj. ••jjjg geUs* 



Variety and Expressiveness 


The speech of every individual engaged in earnest and ani- 
mated conversation is normally dtaracterized by a degree of 
variety and emphasis. And the more lively and absorbing 
the talk, the more diversity and change there is likely to be 
in tlie various qualities and aspects of the voice. All of which 
bears testimony to the fact that in the interplay of ideas con- 
stituting social intercourse mere w'ords can accomplish but 
little. While a simple mathematical problem or directions 
for getting to the post office can be explained simply witlr 
words spoken mechanically and xvithout expression, shades 
of meaning, attitudes, and feelings of the speaker— the as- 
pects of spoken language which have been referred to as in- 
tellectual and emotional connotations— can be conveyed only 
tlnrough the so-called expressive qualities of the voice. 

Almost two thousand years ago Quintilian vTote, ‘It is not 
of so much importance what sort of thoughts tve conceive 
■jrithin ourselves, as it is in ivhat manner rve express them; 
since those rvhom ^ve address are moved only as they hear.’ 

MEANING AS DETERMINED BY EXPRESSION 

As a matter of feet, it is frequently the expressional con- 
notations of words rather than their purely symbolical value 
that tv-e refer to ivhen tve use the term ‘meaning’ to desig- 
nate our reactions to what has been spoken. For example, 
how often have you thought, or said to yourself, in response 
to a cryptic remark overheard, 'Now% I wonder what he 
meant by tliat?’ In all probability you were thinking not of 
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the words themselves, but rather of the manner in which 
the words were spoken— some queer inflectional twist given 
to them, or an unusual quality which you detected, or 
thought you detected, in the voice. This very common ex- 
perience is tvithout doubt at the basis of such well-known 
expressions as, ‘It isn’t so much what you say as how you 
say it’ and ‘Your voice will give you atvay.’ Even the familiar 
practice of ‘reading bettveen the lines’ may often be nothing 
more than your attempted interpretation of an imagined ex- 
pressional pattern according to which the words in question 
might have been spoken. 

To demonstrate the role which such expression plays in 
the determination of meaning, experiment ^vith a plain 
statement of fact, such as ‘She saw me.’ By alternately stress- 
ing ‘she,’ ‘saw,’ and ‘me,’ one may give direct, simple answers 
to the questions, ‘Who satv you?’ ‘What did she do?’ and 
‘Whom did she see?’ Further, by the use of more subtle com- 
binations of the various forms of emphasis, many really com- 
plex and involved meanings may be conveyed in these three 
simple words. For example, one may say them in such a way 
as to express surprise and astonishment that she saw him. A 
slight change of expression and the obvious meaning be- 
comes surprise and pleasure. In like manner, it is compara- 
tively easy to imply such feelings and attitudes as disgust, 
fear, indifference, sorrow, perplexity, amusement, and sar- 
casm. As a matter of fact, virtually these same meanings can 
be expressed through the medium of the simple exclama- 
tion, ‘oh.’ Thus we see that, in speech, meaning involves 
much more than merely choice of words, important as that 
aspect of communication often is. Much also depends upon 
how the words are spoken. 

So important is this identification between the intent, or 
meaning, of the speaker and the accompanying expressional 
patterns of his voice in conditioning our behavior that we 
often respond more naturally and readily to the expression 
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tlian do to the actual avoids addressed to us. Thus a cry 
for help, a tvarning, or a challenge arouses us in a manner 
out of all proportion to the value of the words themselves 
merely as words. We are responding to tire feeling behind 
them conveyed to us by the manner in which they are 
spoken. While domestic animals may have a vocabulary in 
the sense that they knorv the meanings of certain rvords, 
their response to their verbal environment is often not so 
much to the rvords themselves, as to such non-verbal cues 
as actions, facial expressions, and voice quality and in- 
flection. 

The classical example of the poiver of expression is found 
in the oft-repeated story told of the great Polish actress, 
Helena Modjeska, who was asked quite unexpectedly to ap- 
pear on a benefit program in a short dramatic sketch. She 
complied rvith the request and, speaking in her native lan- 
guage, she held her English-speaking audience breathless 
with tire power of her dramatic reading at tire conclusion 
of rvhich all tvere deeply moved. Subsequently it was dis- 
closed that the content of her sketch had been merely the 
letters of the Polish alphabet repeated over and over. 

In the light of the foregoing observations it becomes ob- 
vious that variety must be one of the essential characteristics 
of a tvell-trained voice and that a tendency toward monotony 
is a distinct vocal fault. Since the function of speech is to 
convey meanings, or more properly to stir up meanings in 
the mind of the auditor, the most effective voice is one that 
is completely responsive to tire attitudes, moods, and pur- 
poses of tire speaker. 

FORMS OF VARIETY AND EMPItASIS 

In our discussion of the phj'sics of sound it was pointed 
out that sound can be described only in terms of its chief 
characteristics , duration , l oudness, pitch , and quali ty. Since 
voice, in a physical sense, is only a complex of sound waves, 
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vocal variety must be described as a variation in one or more 
of these four basic factors. Therefore a voice may vary in 
duration, which is usually considered in terms of the rate 
or tempo of speaking, and in loudness, pitch, and quality. In 
the human voice all of these are variable factors, the physio- 
logical mechanisms responsible for the changes in each case 
having been discussed in previous chapters. It must not be 
supposed, hotvever, tlrat these are isolated factors operating 
independently of each other. On the contrary, they are often 
very closely interrelated, as was shown previously in the case 
of pitch and loudness; one seldom finds a variation in any 
one of them unaccompanied by a variation in one or more of 
the other three. For example, an increase in force on a ^vord 
for purposes of emphasis is very frequently accompanied by a 
rise in pitch. Say ‘I won’t!’ or ‘I did not!’ forcefully with 
marked emphasis upon the last tvord in each case and ob- 
serve the tendency for both tire force and the pitch to rise 
together. Thus, emphasis is usually a very complicated func- 
tion, involving not one but several forms. 

Variety of Time or Rate. The characteristic of sound 
known as time is usually applied to speech as rate or tempo, 
with respect to tvhich speech may be described as slow, aver- 
age, or rapid. Any marked deviation from an average rate 
of speaking may be interpreted to reflect either one or both 
of the following conditions: 

1. General Temperamental and Personality Character- 
istics of the Individual. Because of factors not wholly under- 
stood at present, individuals differ greatly in the rapidity of 
their motor activities such as walking, as tvell as in the alac- 
rity tvith which they think, come to conclusions, arrive at de- 
cisions, and express themselves. We are all familiar tvith in- 
dividuals who think slowly, move ponderously, and speak 
with a deliberate, even tempo. At tire other extreme is the 
quick, active person, described as ‘high strung’ or nervous, 
in whom all of the normal processes seem to be accelerated. 
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The speech of such a person is likely to be hurried, lively, 
and forceful, and possibly indistinct because of a rapid, 
broken rhythm. Between drese two extremes we find die ma- 
jority of speakers ivhose rate of speaking more nearly cor- 
responds to ivhat we identify as average. Of course, it must 
be understood drat diese tempos are normal, or at least ha- 
bitual, for diese particular individuals. For purposes of em- 
phasis, speakers can and should vary considerably from these 
norms. One should not consider himself bound by his tem- 
peramental type and think that simply because he is natu- 
rally a slow, or fast, talker, nothing can be done about it. 
Rate is, within limits, a distinctly variable factor and, as we 
shall see, it is a valuable form of emphasis. For that reason 
the speaker should learn to control it and vary it to suit 
his purposes. 

2. The Speaker’s Attitude Toward What He is Saying 
and His Purpose with Respect to His Hearers. There is a 
startling difference in tempo between a small boy's account 
of a fight or an accident and that same boy’s 'oral report’ in 
the classroom. The general rate of a political speech is likely 
to be quite different from that of a sermon, and a ‘sport- 
caster’s’ account of a football game sounds distinctly differ- 
ent in tempo from a commencement address. 

In general it can be said^hat a slow jate is characteristic 
of such mentalj^tates as tvonder, doubt, confusion, pe rplex- 
ity, reverence, sorrotv, and dee p tliought, while a ra pid 
tempo is associated tvith joy, excitement, anger, humor, and 
feeling of confidence and well-being. Variation in rate can 
be used, therefore, as a general form of emphasis to elicit de- 
sired responses from the hearer. The slotv, dignified tempo 
of scripture reading and the rapid, lively rate of the soap- 
box harangue arise from basically different purposes. Con- 
versation, since it is the reflection of more or less spontane- 
ous tlioughts and feelings, is normally characterized by 
marked and often abrupt changes in rate. The voice should 
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be sufficiently flexible and sensitive to respond to such 
changes of mood and purpose. 

Duration and Pause. From a physical point of view, the 
rate of speaking is a product of two factors: (i) The leng th 
of time spent on the individual speech sounds, particularly 
tlie vov'els, which is called the duration of the sound, and 
(2) the length of the pauses between ^vords and phrases. 
Usually, though not ahvays, these ttvo factors operate to- 
gether. That is, -svhen vowel tones are prolonged, pauses are 
also likely to be longer, ■\vhile in rapid utterance both speech 
sounds and pauses become greatly shortened. In general it is 
desirable to preserve some sort of balance betireen these 
two factors for the sake of the rhythm and melody of speech. 
Often a naturally rapid speaker, when asked to speak more 
slotvly, responds by merely increasing the length of his 
pauses, meanwhile speaking the syllables and words as rap- 
idly as before. The result is a choppy, disjointed rhythm. 

Both duration and pause are common forms of emphasis. 
Note in the sentence, ‘Are we all going?’ hotv the votvel in 
'air is prolonged tvhen that word is emphasized. As a matter 
of fact, duration is often found to be associated tvith other 
forms of emphasis, particularly inflection and increase of 
force. Conversely, an increase of rate is employed to indicate 
subordination of relatively unimportant ideas so that the 
important points may stand out in contrast. In a sentence 
such as, ‘The prisoner, seeing that further struggle tvas use- 
less, settled himself for a long and disagreeable ride,’ the 
speaker hurries over the less important explanatory or quali- 
fying material tvith an increase of rate, a decrease of force, 
and often a lowering of the general pitch level. These ex- 
amples provide further evidence of the complicated and in- 
volved nature of emphasis. 

Pause, used as a form of emphasis, is sometvhat more for- 
malized and less spontaneous than duration. And tvhile it is 
sometimes found in conversational speech, it is more fa- 
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failiar as a device frequently used in repartee and humor in- 
volving an element of surprise or irony, in formal public 
speaking, and in acting and public reading. A familiar ex- 
ample of the pause in conversation is its use to create sus- 
pense and ‘build-up’ in some such situation as that in which 
the speaker says, 'Do you know what I think?’ or 'And ivhat 
do you think I satv?’ The usual pattern is for such a ques- 
tion to terminate abruptly at the end in a ‘dramatic pause,’ 
during which someone may breathlessly ask, 'What?' But 
whetiier or not a verbal response is elicited from an eager 
listener, die pause has served its purpose, which is, in this 
instance, to focus attention on tvhat is to follow. In serious 
or involved speaking and reading, the pause also provides 
an opportunity for the hearers to digest tvhat has just been 
spoken. In this case the speaker pauses to give time for his 
ideas to ‘sink in.' Incidentally, the pause also provides the 
speaker with an opportunity to collect his thoughts and to 
prepare for what is to follow. 

Variety of Force. Force, often combined %vith inflection 
and prolongation of the accented votvel, is the most obvious 
as well as the most crude and elementary form of emphasis. 
Ask an individual to read or speak a sentence with particu- 
lar emphasis upon a certain word, and the probabilities are 
that he ivill accent it largely by increasing the force with 
which it is uttered. Force is very closely related to pitch, 
as was explained previously, and, because more time is nec- 
essary in which to exert the force, it is also likely to involve 
duration. Variety of force is associated with an expression 
of more or less obvious or mechanical relationships among 
ideas or facts. It is the form of emphasis one roost naturally 
and readily uses in explaining a problem, giving directions, 
issuing orders, and in similar matter-of-fact types of oral dis- 
course. Partly because of tlie frequency witlt which it is used 
and also because it is not adaptable to the expression of fine 
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shades of meaning and purpose, force alone is among the 

least effective of the four forms of variety. 

In addition to these rather limited intellectual values, 
force is also associated with the expression of certain of the 
more basic, elementary emotional states, such as anger, de- 
fiance, disgust, and pain. Listen to the child’s vociferous 
‘ouch!’ tvhen he pricks his thumb, or his equally forceful 
‘I won’t!’ of stubbornness, or his ‘You did, too!’ of accusa- 
tion. While it is true that other forms of emphasis are often 
found in such expressions, it is marked increase of force that 
chiefly characterizes tlrese utterances, which can hardly be 
said to represent a very high level of intellectual or emo- 
tional behavior. 

As a form of emphasis, force needs but little cultivation 
in the conversational speech of the average individual; it is 
probable that he already uses it to excess. That is, he is too 
prone to use force, tvhich accomplishes little more than the 
mere gaining of attention, when another form of variety 
might have proved much more effective in expressing a spe- 
cific attitude, point of view, or distinction of thought. Bear 
in mind that precise meanings are conveyed by precise ex- 
pression, and that in this connection primary dependence 
upon a variation of force is hardly adequate. 

Variety of Pitch. Animated, lively conversation is ordi- 
narily marked by constant and often -wide variations of 
pitch, which reflect the meaning of rvhat is spoken. This 
very commo n and highly conventionalized form q^enqjha^s 
_ is . more closel y related to the intellectual than to Ae emo - 
,_tiorial, reflecting 'the mental states and purposes of the 
speaker -with respect to what he is saying as tvell as the re- 
sponse which he desires to elicit from his hearers. Varia- 
tions in pitch indicate whether the speaker is asking for in- 
formation or giving it, whether he is doubtful or certain, 
hesitant or confident, interested or indifferent, ironical or 
sincere. In fact, pitch change offers the only effective method 
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of making fine and delicate distinctions among ideas, of in- 
dicating precise and intricate relationships, and of conveying 
the exact purpose and point of view of the speaker. 

Pitch changes in speech may occur in either of two tvays: 
(i) The change may take place during the production of 
tone, in which case there tvili be a pitch glide in the voice, 
or (2) the change may occur between tones, constituting a 
vocal leap from one pitch level to another. The first of 
these, illustrated in such musical instruments as the trom- 
bone or Hatvaiian guitar, is also known as inflection or 
slide, while the second type of pitch change, illustrated in 
the piano, is sometimes called change of pitch or interval. 

Inflection. One of the basic differences between singing 
and speaking is that tvhile in singing the tone is held rela- 
tively constant during the production of each note repre- 
sented on the musical score, in speaking there is an almost 
continual variation of pitch up and down die scale. And 
since much of this variation takes place during the produc- 
tion of voiced speech sounds, a variety of inflections result. 
They are often so complicated and so varied, or possibly so 
minute, that in listening to voices we may not be airare of 
them as separate and distinct changes of pitch. Wdien an at- 
tempt is made to isolate and study them, however, they will 
be found to fall into one of the following three types: 

1. The Downward Slide, or Falling Inflection. This is 
the pitch change iden tified with, dropping .the voice. at_the 
end of a phrase or sentence expressing a complete thought 
unit. If someone asks you where you live and you reply, ‘I live 
at home,' in all probability your answer will be given ivith a 
falling inflection on the ivord, ‘home.’ Tj!^^ inflection is, in 
g ener al, expressive of such mental states as certaint y, p osi- 
tiveness . co.mmand and defiance, and the giving of infor-. 
roation.iuther .than^ the requesting of it. The end of every 
'CompIete~thougKFsh 5 uld "ordinarily be indicated by the use 
of a downivard inflection, though there is danger of mo- 
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notony if the inflection becomes unduly pronounced or pro- 
longed or if it is used for phrases that are not truly inde- 
pendent thought units. 

2. The Upward Slide, or Rising Inflection. This form of 
inflection is in general the antithesis of the dowmrard slide, 
being expressive of doubt, hesitancy, uncertainty, and sur- 
prise. It is associated rvith a request for information and it is 
often heard at the end of incomplete, dependent thoughts 
to indicate their relationship to the main thought rvhich is 
to follow. Note, for example, the use of the rising inflection 
in the folloiving sentence: ‘Four score and seven years ago 
our fathers brought forth upon this continent a new nation.’ 
Ordinarily this rvould be spoken with a rising inflection on 
‘ago’ and on ‘continent’ and a falling inflection on ‘nation’ 
to indicate the completion of the thought. 

Excessive or indiscriminate use of the uptvard slide is to 
be avoided, for such use tvill lend an air of doubt, hesitancy, 
and uncertainty to one’s speech, and will suggest the pres- 
ence of such qualities as timidity and indecision in one’s 
whole personality. Especially to be avoided is tire disturbing 
practice, common among some public speakers, of using the 
rising inflection at tire end of phrases and sentences that 
should normally express a complete thought unit. The ef- 
fect contributes to a monotonous, sing-song quality sugges- 
tive of ‘oratorical’ artificiality. 

3. The Double Inflection, or Circumflex. When the two 
types of inflection just discussed are fused into a simple or 
multiple combination and are used together, we have a form 
of inflection that is much more complex than either of the 
other trvo but less obvious and direct in its implications. It 
is associated with the expression of doubt, surprise, irony, 
and so-called ‘double meanings.’ Say ‘rvell’ slorvly and in a 
doubtful mood as if considering an ansrrer to a difficult 
problem and note hors' the inflectional pattern is inclined 
to follow the general form of a ‘u,’ beginning on a relatively 
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high pitch, sliding do^vn, and tlien rising to a higher level 
again all on the one sound. Or pronounce die exclamation 
‘oh’ to convey the meaning of 'I told you so’ and you are 
likely to have the opposite of the ‘u’ pattern. In general the 
circumflex is expressive of tlie more subtle relationships 
among ideas, and the more complex and obscure attitudes 
and purposes of the speaker. 

The Interval^ or Step. While inflection, as was pointed 
out, is a continuous pitch change during die utterance of 
sound, the interval is a vocal leap, as it tvere, executed be- 
tween tones. The three syllables of such a word as 'content- 
ment,' for example, may be spoken on three different pitch 
levels, one for each syllable, with the change being made be- 
tween syllables. Take the commonly heard expression ‘oh- 
ohr meaning 'I’m sorry’ or 'that’s too bad’ and you have a 
good example of the interval, the first ‘oh’ being spoken on 
a higher level, the second ‘oh’ on a lotver, ivith a complete 
break of die tone between them. 

Along with inflection, the interval is a common form of 
emphasis. Important ivords or phrases are made more promi- 
nent when they are spoken on a higher pitch level than the 
rest of the sentence. Conversely, relatively unimportant ideas 
are subordinated by being spoken on a lower general level 
of pitch. In speaking the sentence, ‘Comment, I suppose, is 
superfluous,’ a natural tendency would be to speak the quali- 
fying 'I suppose’ on a lower pitch level, thereby emphasizing 
the main thought by contrast. The accented syllables of a 
polysyllabic word are often given a higher pitch than the 
rest of the word for the same reason— to secure emphasis. 

Key. Key is the term usually given to the normal or ha- 
bitual pitch level of an individual’s speech or to the general 
level on wdiich a certain selection is read or spoken. As was 
pointed out in Chapter in, there are a number of anatomical 
and physiological factors which cause individual voices to 
differ markedly in this respect. The chief physiological in- 
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fluence in the determination of key is tlie basic muscle tonus 
of the inditidual, a factor that is often related to the various 
personality types discussed earlier in connection ^ivith rate. 
Thus the high-strung inditudual talks in a higher key usu- 
ally than the naturally slotv, phlegmatic person, because of 
the increased tension placed upon the vocal folds. The emo- 
tional tone or mood of the speaker, operating largely 
through changes in body tensions, is also important in de- 
termining variations in tlie key that he will use at any par- 
ticular time, because even ^vithin the natural compass of the 
voice the flexibility of the mechanism is such as to allotv 
considerable latitude in the pitch level that may be em- 
ployed in specific instances. For example, ■when one is happy, 
eager, or generally light-hearted, the pitch of his voice tvill 
likely be higher than it is tvhen he feels stupid, depressed, 
or sorrotvful. 

Range. The limits tvithin tvhich tlie speaker’s voice is con- 
fined as he varies the pitch from the loivest to the highest 
tones that he iv'ill use in speaking determine his range, or 
compass. The same procedure applied to singing gives the 
singing range. Many speakers give the effect of monotony 
simply because their range is too limited. Their speech may 
be marked by a certain variety of pitch, but the variations 
are so slight as hardly to be noticeable. The possibilities of 
the vocal mechanism in producing pitch changes have al- 
ready been discussed. Man possesses in his larynx a marv'el 
ous instrument capable of a range of three octaves or better, 
and responsive to a subtlety and flexibility of pitch change 
hardly equaled among musical instruments, yet too often he 
is content to conduct his speech activities almost on a mono- 
tone, varj’ing only a very feiv tones above and beloiv his 
basic pitch level. 'IVith a few exceptions, man’s speech needs 
could be served by a larynx of relatively simple design, in 
contrast to the ivonderfully intricate and efficient instrument 
ivhich is at his disposal. The plain truth is that in tlie ordi- 
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nary use of die voice we are failing to take advantage of the 
possibilities for expressive speech which the vocal mecha- 
nism affords. 

Determining One’s Range and Key. Consult die Appen* 
dix for the procedure to be follou’ed in determining your 
speaking and singing range and your habitual speaking 
level. Compare your results widi the accompanying data. 
The best actors and others whose voices are highly trained 
have a range in speaking which approaches in some in- 
stances as much as two octaves. Good speakers whose voices 
would be judged as especially efiFective employ a range of an 
octave or more, while poor speakers inclined to monotony 
confine their range within very narroiv limits. While ex- 
tremes of pitch range are to be avoided except in particu- 
larly vivid and expressive speech, the habitual range of the 
average voice is likely to be too narrow. 

Therefore, we must add to our concept of variety and di- 
recdon of pitch change, the concept of extent of the change, 
because it is rvell knorvm that marked clianges within any of 
the forms of emphasis are more effective than minor changes. 
Emphasis is effective solely to the extent diat it serves to at- 
tract and direct the attention of the listener, and attention 
is gained only by that which is changing. Therefore, there 
must be a variety of change, and the extent of the cliange 
must be sufficient to provide a stimulus strong enough to 
command and hold attention. 

While a consistently high key is too commonly found in 
the speaking voice of the average individual, a minority of 
speakers make the mistake of pitching their voices too near 
the lower limits of tlieir effective range and fail to use the 
higher levels for inflection and pitch change. The result is 
likely to be a low, rumbling type of voice witli a monoto- 
nous falling inflection at the end of each phrase and sen- 
tence. The speaker should not lose sight of the fact that the 
possibilities for pitch change are ahrays greater above tlie 
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basic key of the voice than below it, for the reason that in 
the properly pitched speaking voice the most effective key 
■will be found ^vell ■5\dthin the lo^rest octave of the range. 
This means that a falling inflection is definitely limited in 
extent unless it is begun at a pitch somewhat above the gen- 
eral level of tlie voice. 

In the cultit'ation of a more effective variety of pitch, do 
not hesitate to give emphatic words and phrases something 
of a ‘lift’; get the voice up and out of a dull, monotonous 
pitch level, and give it sparkle, life, and color. [No feature 
of voice production contributes more substantially to the 
speaker’s interestingness, to his power of commanding and 
holding attention, and to his ability to make his personality 
felt than the gracefulness, ease, and appropriateness ■ivith 
which he is able to use variation of pitch in die expression 
of thought and feelii^ 

Variety of Quality or Timbre. A variation of quality is 
the one form of emphasis most effective in revealing Ae 
emotional states of the speaker, and because it is largely m 
emotional manifestation, it is also one of the most su btle 
forms of emphasis and die most difficult to control. Quality 
of voice is also most revealing of the prevailing emotional 
type of the individual as well as his changing moods. We 
have learned from experience that even though 'ive are not 
able to see a person, we can often tell ivhen we hear his 
voice •^vhether he is angry, sad, fearful, happy, or in pain. 
Unlike vocal force, however, which is also closely related to 
these cruder basic emotional states, quality is also indica- 
tive of more highly organized attitudes and feelings. Thus,’ 
the cynical, suspicious, jealous, or discontented person is 
likely to have a distinctly different quality of voice from the 
happy, optimistic, friendly, or sympathetic individual. "When 
■we say that the voice ‘gives one atvay’ or when ire con- 
sciously or unconsciously judge a person by his voice, it is 
the quality or timbre primarily that ive have in mind. Ani- 
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mals especially, as ^vas mentioned earlier in tliis chapter, 
are very sensitive to shadings of vocal tone, often depend- 
ing upon such clues for the true meaning of rvliat is spoken 
to them. 

Emotion and Vocal Quality. Emotional states operate to 
influence vocal quality largely as a result of changes in mus- 
cle tonus. These changes are brought about primarily 
through the functioning of the sympatlietic division of the 
autonomic nervous system, and they differ for the various 
forms of emotional behavior. For example, sudr mental 
states, or attitudes, as contentment, happiness, love, and a 
feeling of general tvell-being are conducit'e to relaxation, 
repose, and neuro-muscular co-ordination, while such atti- 
tudes as jealousy, fear, anger, anxiety, and unhappiness op- 
erate to increase basic muscle tonus, induce restlessness, and 
break down learned patterns of response. This explains irhy 
a relatively superficial and transitory emotional experience 
such as stage fright may be capable in extreme cases of pro- 
foundly affecting vocal utterance even to the extent of mak- 
ing speech virtually impossible for the time being. 

As was explained in Chapter v, quality is an aspect of 
sound directly dependent upon overtones, tlieir number and 
relative intensities. Changes in the tonicity of the muscles 
governing tlie resonators of the voice, particularly the phar- 
ynx, effect certain alterations in the size, shape, and surface- 
texture of these resonators, with the result that they respond 
differently to the overtones in the voice. This change in 
the composition of the complex vocal tone tve recognize 
as a change in the quality of the voice. It can be seen from 
titis brief explanation and from our former discussion of 
the nature of sound tliat quality is a highly complex factor 
of voice and tliat its control is dependent upon a delicate 
and intricate co-ordination and adjustment of virtually the 
entire meclianism involved in speech. 
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The Subjective Nature of Quality as a Form of Emphasis. 
To complicate the problem still further, rvhen we speak of 
kinds of quality or changes in quality as an aspect of voice, 
Ave are almost wholly in die realm of die subjective. The 
scientific analysis of quality is a difficult and intricate proc- 
ess demanding elaborate apparatus; and even after the re- 
sults are obtained, there are no standards or norms upon 
which comparisons or evaluadons can be made, nor are there 
exact terms available to describe what has been observed. 
There is little standardization in the vocabulary of timbre 
and for this reason confusion has frequently arisen because 
the terms may not mean the same thing to the reader or 
hearer as they did to the one who used them. The termi- 
nology has been borrowed almost entirely from sense de- 
partments other than the auditory and it constitutes an arbi- 
trary, floating nomenclature. 

Consider, for example, some of the words ivliich have at 
various times been employed to describe different kinds of 
sounds, most of ivhich have been applied to the voice. They 
are all more or less familiar terms, but hoiv many of tliem 
have any direct relationship to sound and how many of 
tliem can be accurately and specifically defined? For in- 
stance, a tone can be either smooth or rough, thin or full, 
light or dark, light or heavy, soft or hard, round or flat, 
brilliant or dull, harsh or tender, warm or cold, stveet or 
sour; and tones have even been described as golden, blue, 
or dark brown. There is no doubt that these ^vords have 
had a more or less definite meaning for those who have 
used them, but all that they can signify to another person is 
merely an impression, a feeling, and such a reaction is dif- 
ficult to identify with accuracy. Possibly this long list of 
terms, a list ^vhich could be amplified many-fold, is evidence 
not only of the subtlety and elusiveness of quality as a form 
of emphasis but of its efltectiveness and versatility as ■well. 
In any case, it is clear that quality does not easily lend it 
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self, as pitch does, to ready classification and to deliberate 
and conscious employment for purposes of emphasis. Its 
inherently subjective nature and its close connection with 
emotional behavior make it difficult to control and difficult 
to study objectively.* 

The Use of Quality as a Form of Emphasis. As a matter 
of feet, despite attempts of die student of voice to approach 
the problem of timbre objectively, the bulk of his efforts in 
the end ■will follow predominantly subjective lines. That is, 
he should make sure that his diinking is vivid and discrimi- 
nating, that his emotional response is true and genuine, and 
that fundamentally his ‘disposition’ and his outlook upon 
life are essentially sound and wholesome. Then, if his speech 
mechanism is responsive and his emotional expression un- 
inhibited, the evidence of his thinking and feeling will un- 
consciously be reflected in the quality of his voice. Training 
should be directed primarily, therefore, to^rard the stimula- 
tion of mental and emotional response, and toward die de- 
velopment of a sensitive, well-co-ordinated vocal mechanism. 

As a student of voice, form the habit of reading aloud a 
great deal. Choose your material carefully so that a variety 
of definite attitudes and purposes are represented and fur- 
ther that it is material to which you can and do react in a 
positive and vigorous manner. Awaken your responses; make 
an effort to get the audior's purpose and point of view, and 
alloiv these to dominate completely your interpretation. If 
these requirements are conscientiously met, oral reading 
will be found to be of inestimable value in the development 
of desirable vocal quality and the ability to use and control 
timbre as a means of emphasis. 

* Inasmudi as ihc individual is rarely aware of the quality of his own 
voice or of changes in its quality, the technique of studying it through the 
medium of phonograph recordings, outlined in the Appendix, can be used 
with considerable success in this connection. Such an attempt at objective 
study of vocal quality presents by far the best method by which an individ- 
ual can gain some measure of control over this most important aspect of 
voice production. 
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Aside from the employment of quality as a form of em* 
phasis, the individual should give some attention to the 
basic characteristic quality of his voice to the end that it may 
reflect his personality as he desires others to know it. All 
undesirable qualities such as nasality, flatness, harshness, 
shrillness, or dullness should be carefully eliminated by giv- 
ing attention not only to the mechanical and physical as- 
pects of the problem as set forth in detail in the various 
chapters of this book, but also to the more intangible aspects 
of personality so intricately bound up with all use of the 
voice. There is, for example, a distinct and highly desirable 
characteristic of an expressive voice, sometimes referred to as 
a tvarm or sympathetic quality, that is not merely a result 
of proper resonance and tone production, but which is also 
associated with such mental attitudes as optimism, friendli- 
ness, and magnanimity, and an awareness of and a sympa- 
thetic response to other individuals and things generally as 
we find them around us. After all, dullness or disagreeable- 
ness in the voice may reflect simply dullness or disagreeable- 
ness in the personality. 

MONOTONY IN RELATION TO VARIETY 

Monotony can be defined as an absence of change, a same- 
ness; and while variety and monotony at first glance appear 
to be truly antithetical, a moment’s reflection will disclose 
that one can have variety in his vocal utterance but still be 
monotonous. For example, a repetition of the same expres- 
sional pattern over and over again, a pattern which in itself 
might be sufficiently varied, would produce a true monotony 
if continued over a period of time. We have all heard speak- 
ers who illustrated this vocal fault, allowing the voice to 
rise here and fall there in the same manner from phrase to 
phrase, until the final and total effect was one of complete 
monotony. One of the worst offenders in this respect is the 
public speaker, referred to previously, ivho habitually al 
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lows , the pitch of his voice to rise at tlie ends of phrases 
and sentences in a kind of sing-song cadence. Sucli a speaker 
is said to lack ‘conversational quality.’ 

Thus tre see that there is such a tiling as a monotony of 
Variation, paradoxical as that may seem. This fault, more 
likely to be heard in public and formal speech tlian in con- 
versational and informal speaking, is usually traceable to 
bad speech habits. An individual guilty of such a fault is 
more concerned tvitli tiie mechanics of his speaking tlian he 
is iritli the ideas ivhicli he is expressing, his attitude toivard 
those ideas, or his purpose in speaking, ^\^lat is needed is 
a ready and true vocal response to vivid thinking and spon- 
taneous feeling. Such a response must be unstudied and 
sincere, folloiving naturally the ‘meaning’ of irhat is spoken. 

Causes of Monotoj^y. "Wlien proper variety and emphasis 
in speech are lacking, the cause can usually be traced to 
one or more of tlie following conditions: 

1. An Unresponsive Vocal Mechanism. The physiology 
underlying muscular response is much too comple.x to be 
fully explained at this point, but suffice it to say that mus- 
cular activity involving comparatively rapid movements, es- 
pecially of complicated muscle groups, demands a rapid shift 
of inliibition and stimulation from one muscle group to 
another. With respect to tliis ability, which might be termed 
neuro-muscular flexibility, individuals differ markedly. Some 
persons are able to perform acts involving intricate and 
rapid motor adjustments witli ease, •srhile others perform 
tliem slo^rly and deliberately. Rapid changes of pitch, loud- 
ness, tempo, and quality, such as one finds in lively, ani- 
mated speech, demand a high degree of co-ordinated, flex- 
ible neuro-rauscular activity, irhich some individuals seem 
to possess to a much greater extent than otliers. 

This skill is partly, tliough not entirely, dependent upon 
control of muscular tension and relaxation. A certain de- 
gree of relaxation is essential to co-ordinated muscular ao 
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tivity. The cat, for example, is a creature traditionally noted 
for the speed and precision of its motor responses, and it is 
also argued that tlae cat otves its gracefulness to its perfect 
command of relaxation. Conversely, a high degree of mus- 
cular tension makes co-ordinated motor activity difficult if 
not impossible. In such cases inhibition and stimulation 
are shifted from one muscle group to another only tvith 
considerable difficulty and delay, and -vvhen the response 
does occur it is likely to be extreme, spasmodic, and ill-con- 
trolled. Thus the dancing or handimting of an individual 
^vho finds it difficult to relax properly is either stiff and in- 
flexible or marked by extreme, uncontrolled, angular move- 
ments. And the voice is no exception, the most common 
vocal evidences of neuro-muscular inflexibility being either 
a hard monotony of tone, tempo, and pitch, or a broken, 
spasmodic speech pattern. 

Vocal training, therefore, to the extent tliat it is directed 
toward this particular problem, involves (i) the achievement 
of a proper degree of relaxation, especially of the muscles 
directly involved in speech, including breathing, tone pro- 
duction, and articulation; and (2) the development through 
carefully planned practice and drill of a co-ordinated con- 
trol of the speech mechanism. There is no question that in 
the majority of normal individuals adequate relaxation can 
be achieved, without which it is very doubtful whether tlie 
second objective can be attained. With respect to motor 
skill, there is some evidence to indicate that to a degree it 
may be the result of native traits; hotvever, experience has 
clearly sho\vn that ivdthin fairly broad limits, at least, train- 
ing and practice can accomplish much. 

The student should give particular attention to drills and 
exercises involving iivide variations of pitch, time, volume, 
and quality. Exaggerate the degree of change and variety in 
these vocal ‘gymnastics’ merely for the liberating effect 
tvhich such exaggeration affords. Just as one cannot ef- 
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fectively train for the shot-put by pitdiing a tennis ball, so 
there is but very limited value to be derived from vocal 
drills executed in a listless, routine fashion, ivhich conse- 
quently make no special demands upon the vocal meclia- 
nism. Oral reading is again recommended, especially ma- 
terial of a lively, spirited nature. As you read, fall naturally 
into tlie mood and tempo of the selection and exaggerate 
the forms of variety tvhich you use in the hope that at least 
some of the training will carry over into your habitual 
speecli patterns. 

2. Lack of Sensory Discrimination. It has been well es- 
tablished that before an individual can introduce changes 
of volume, time, pitch, or quality into his voice, he must 
first be able to hear tliose differences, or he must in some 
other ■^vay be made aware of them. A person who cannot 
distinguish one pitch from another is said to be suffering 
from tone-deafness, a condition in some respects comparable 
to color-blindness. However, actual tone-deafness is rare, as 
is total insensitivity to tlie otlier aspects of sound; most in- 
dividuals are able to discriminate between tones provided 
tliey differ sufficiently in pitch, volume, time, or quality. 
The degree of actual difference required, however, has been 
found to varj' tvidely among individuals, some being able 
to recognize very small differences ^diile otliei's are insensi- 
ble to anything but wide variations.* 

In addition to being able to hear and discriminate differ- 
ences beuveen tones, ho^vever, the individual must have suf- 
ficient neuromuscular co-ordination and control to enable 
him to reproduce tliose heard differences in his oim voice. 
In other words, while tone production is basically depend- 
ent upon sensoiy perception and discrimination, it is also 
a motor process and involves doing as irell as hearing. That 
is, after a person has become aware of certain tone differ- 

• Refer to the Appendix for data_ relating to the testing of various sensory 
abilities involved in voice prodiiaion. 
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ences or pitch changes, tliere still remains the problem ol 
reproducing those changes in tlie voice. The important 
point to be noted in this connection is that 'tv'hile motor 
skills may be acquired and developed through practice and 
training, it has long been generally believed tliat sensoiy 
discrimination is a native trait and consequently is trainable 
only Arithin very circumscribed limits. Hotvever, one should 
not therefore conclude that training in discrimination is 
useless; the picture is far from being as hopeless as that 
One can learn to make tlie best possible use of \rhatever 
sensory equipment may be his. 

One should school himself to listen to tones and to be- 
come a^vare of differences amonsr them. Discrimination is 
first of all a matter of paying close attention to differences. 
Listen to the voices ^vhich you hear— those of your friends, 
public speakers, radio announcers. Obser\'e their use of em- 
phasis and the presence or absence of variations in time, 
pitch, volume, and quality. In the same way develop a con- 
sciousness of your o^m voice; note hotr it sounds as -tv^ell as 
ho^v' it ‘feels’ tvhen the pitch rises or falls. In training for 
pitch discrimination the study of a musical instrument may 
be of value, particularly if it is an instrument in which the 
pitch inten^als can be determined and varied at trill, such 
as one finds in the violin, Hawaiian guitar, or the trombone. 
"Work trith intert'als much smaller than a semitone, and 
through constant practice and attention learn to recognize 
and identify tliese narrotv’^ variations of pitch. A long step 
totrard the acquisition of a more expressive voice trill have 
been taken tvhen you have made yourself atvare of those 
variations of pitch, volume, time, and quality triiich con- 
stitute tvhat tre call emphasis in speaking. 

3. Lack of Discrimination in Thinking. In no aspect 
of voice and speech training can the close relationship be- 
ttreen speech and die intellectual and emotional processes 
be ignored. In the final analysis, as tve think and feel, so 
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do we speak. As ^ve have stressed so often thus far in tin's 
book and shall continue to stress, monotony of voice and 
speech may reflect simply a monotony of intellectual re- 
sponse, or a lack of adequate response. ^Ve are not likely 
to speak or read ^rith careful emphasis and variety indi- 
cating certain relationships between and among the various 
ideas tve are expressing if rve are not a^vare of those rela- 
tionships. Words are likely to be spoken with significant 
emphasis only if they have significance for the speaker. This 
simple fact is important in explaining much of the dull, 
monotonous speech of the classroom in contrast to the lively, 
more natural speech of the playground. For the same reason 
the ‘canned’ radio speech and the formal address often lack 
the directness, vividness, and simple appeal of the fisher- 
man’s story or the gossip’s account of the latest scandal. In 
the one case dte speaker is concerned largely tvith mere 
words, which may or may not mean a great deal to him, 
while in the other situation he is deeply conscious not only 
of his purpose in speaking but also of the real meaning of 
what he is saying in terms of ideas, concepts, and impres- 
sions. The netv's of Lady Macbeth’s death tvrings from Mac- 
beth one of tire few really heartfelt speeches given to him 
in tire entire play, because it comes at a time rvhen he is in 
a receptive mood and it touches him deeply. 

Thus it can be seen that the problem of expression in- 
volves not merely an intellectual grasp of what is being 
spoken, but also a sensitive awareness of its deeper signifi- 
cance. With respect to tlris awareness, individuals differ 
markedly. Some people, for example, possessing sensitive, 
imaginative natures, participate mudi more fully and com- 
pletely in all experiences with which they come in contact 
than other types of individuals rvho are often described as 
cold, unresponsive, and stolid. The sensitive person is much 
more likely to respond sympathetically to people and to situ- 
ations than the stolid type, because, being imaginative, he 
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more readily sees the otlier side, places himself in the other 
person’s situation, and identifies himself rvith the experi- 
ence. Such an individual may have a rather highly devel- 
oped sense of humor and may be changeable and relatively 
unstable emotionally. The speech of this type of person is 
much more likely to be varied and expressive than is the 
speech of the opposite type, because it reflects his sensitive 
reaction to the various aspects of his environment. 

It must not be understood, of course, that these more or 
less typical categories constitute mutually exclusive classes 
of individuals into the one or the other of rvhich all persons 
must fall. Rather they represent at the most merely personal- 
ity types or tendencies based upon the presence or absence 
of certain more or less specific traits. The extent to "which 
these individual traits can be developed or changed through 
training has not at present been definitely determined. Re- 
gardless of ^vhether individual traits are alterable, ho^vever, 
it has been conclusively demonstrated many times that the 
personality as a whole is amenable to training. 

4. Emotional Repression. Very often stolidity of man- 
ner and lack of expression are traceable not to a total ab- 
sence of emotional response within the individual, but 
rather to an attitude or pattern of behavior ^vhich makes 
it difficult if not impossible for him to allo^v any expression 
of that response. It is not to be supposed, for example, that 
the Indian o^ved his traditional stolidity and ‘poker face’ 
to a total lack of feeling and of emotional reaction to his 
environment. Instead he had developed the habit of inhib- 
iting tlie expression of any such reactions, a behavior pattern 
which Avas the product of his social inheritance. However, 
the Indian does not stand alone in this respect; there are 
many people who, either because of a natural timidity or 
because of a conviction that to give expression to emotion 
and feeling is prima facie evidence of iveakness and lack of 
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self-control, exhibit a dull, expressionless speech and per- 
sonality. 

Such individuals, and indeed all who trould make dieir 
personalities felt through superior use of the voice, must 
realize titat speech, besides being a medium for the control 
of behavior through tire communication of purely intel- 
lectual concepts from one person to another, is most effective 
tvhen it also reflects feelings, attitudes, intentions, and points 
of view. Don’t suppress your feelings; let them ‘shine 
through’ your voice. 

Two Approaches in Vocal Training. The causes of mo- 
notony which have just been discussed suggest two avenues 
of approach in training to develop variety and expressive- 
ness in the voice. 

1. Develop a Flexible, Responsive Vocal Mechanism. 
This is. of course, the 6 rst and most fundamental step in 
any sound program of voice training. The voice must be 
brought under control and must be made capable of doing 
u'hat we rvant it to do. This is accomplished through an 
awareness of vocal effectiveness, through ear training in dis- 
crimination, and through vocal drills and exercises to 
achieve freedom, flexibility, and control of the entire vocal 
mechanism. The possibilities are virtually unlimited for the 
development of variety, melody, and emphasis in the voice 
as a result of training pursued along these lines. Sugges- 
tions for such a program are outlined in tire exercises at the 
end of this chapter and elsewhere throughout this book. 

2. Develop an Alert, Discriminating Mind and a Sensi- 
tive, Sympathetic Outlook upon Life. As has been pointed 
out, this aspect of the problem is of necessity intricately 
bound up with the first. The student of voice should banish 
repressions and self-conscious timidity and learn to think 
in terms of ideas, feelings, and concepts instead of mere 
words. Not only should he be acutely conscious of his im- 
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mediate and ultimate purpose in speaking, but he must 
think discriminatingly and actively u'hile he is speaking 
ivith respect to tlie true significance of ■iv'hat he is sajdng. 
And finally, he must quicken his imagination and enlist the 
aid of emotional responses to gi%'e to his speech that elusive 
yet very real quality of vitality, impressiveness, and ‘per- 
sonalit)’.’ 


Exercises for A^arietv' and Emphasis 

DEtTELOPING FLEXIBILITi' AND AGILITY OF VOICE 

1. Count from one to ten, taking a breath before each count 
and prolonging die voirel tone in each irord to three or four 
times its normal length. Vary the pitch in the follou'ing 
ways: 

a. Give each of the counts a quiet, prolonged upu-ard in- 
flecdon as if asking a question. 

b. Use a stronger upivard inflection expressing marked 
surprise. 

c. Use a prolonged downward inflection, suggesting a 
quiet finality. 

d. Increase the strength and abruptness of the doiraivard 
inflection to suggest a more positive conrdction. 

e. Pronounce them once more, this time varying the in- 
flectional pattern from one to the other, including 
some examples of die circumflex. Be sure that all of 
the pitch changes are clearly exaggerated. 

2. Count from one to five on a breath as if speaking a 
phrase, giring the ivhole a decided upirard inflection in the 
form of a question. Emphasize one of the digits. For exam- 
ple, ‘One, tivo, three, four, five?’ In this case, the question 
centers around the irord ‘diree,’ Repeat, stressing the other 
digits in turn. Again exa^erate all pitch changes. Note to 
ivhat extent pitch, force, quality, and prolongation of the 
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vo^vel in the word are involved as forms of emphasis in 
this exercise. 

3. Repeat Exercise 2, using a down^s’aTd inflection all the 
rvay through, stressing first one digit and tlien another. In 
effect these drills will take the form of answers to the drills 
in Exercise 2. That is, the implied question, ‘One, iwOj 
three, four, five?’ should be answered by the statement, ‘One, 
(wOj three, four, five.’ 

4. Pronounce the exclamation oh in such a way that it tvill 
suggest each of the meanings listed below. Make the mean- 
ing very clear through exaggeration. IVhat particular forms 
of emphasis are used? 

a. Mild surprise 

b. Great surprise 

c. Polite interest 

d. Marked indifference 

e. Disappointment 

f. Pity (The poor thing!) 

g. Disgust 

h. Sarcasm (I told you so!) 

i. Pleased surprise 

5. Pronounce the sentence, ‘She saw me,’ suggesting the fol- 
lowing different meanings: 

a. Asking a question. (Emphasize alternately ‘she,’ ‘saw,’ 
and 'me/) 

b. Pleased surprise 

c. Horrified surprise 

d. Stout affirmation (She did, too!) 

e. Sarcasm (She wouldn’t look at me!) 

6. Vary' the expressional pattern with rvhich you read the 
sentence, ‘^Vhy did you do tlrat?’ Suggest a number of difi 
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ferent meanings, such as surprise, accusation, anger, and 

despair. Note what forms of emphasis are used. 

7. Portray the follotring meanings: 

a. ‘Oh, he did?’ (Surprise) 

b. ‘Oh, he did! (A threat; you’ll see about that!) 

c. ‘Oh, he did!’ (Fear) 

d. ‘Oh, he didr (Jeering) 

e. ‘You won’t mind, r^-ill you?’ (Fearful that he tsvtU mind) 

f. Y’ou rvon’t mind, rdU you?” (Of course he rvon’t) 

g. ‘He nns pretty good.’ (He r^-as really very good.) 

h. ‘He t^-as pretty good.’ (He r^-as only fair.) 

S. Read the sentence, ‘^Ve are all going,’ suggesting such 
meanings as surprise, defiance, disappointment, disgust, and 
sarcasm. In horr manv different rravs can this short state- 
ment be spoken? 

9. How many different meanings can you read into the ex- 
pression, Tou rvere wonderful’? A fetr are suggested below: 

a. ‘W'anniy (From an enthusiastic admirer) 

b. Statement (He r\-as good; the odieis rtere bad.) 

c. Statement (He used to be good but he isn’t any more.) 

d. You are surprised that he nnsn’t pretty bad. 

e. Question (ibu are pleased to learn that he n*as a suc- 
cess.) 

L Forced politeness (He was really pretty bad.) 
g. Sarcasm (In how many diferent ^mj^s ran this expres- 
sion be read so that the real meaning udll be just the 
opposite of trhat the rvords themselves ostensibly 
mean?) 

10. Say Hello in a number of different ways, as in greeting 
an old friend, as an exclamation of surprise, a teacher greet- 
ing one of her pupils, a crusty old boss to his employee, and 
as a call to attract attention. 
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11. A complete dramatic sketdi was once imtten in which 
die chief character spoke just two words, ‘Come here,’ vary- 
ing the expression in each case to make the ivords fit each 
different situation as it arose. The folloiving are some situa- 
tions in which tliese irords might be used, expressing a dis- 
tinctly different meaning in each case. Try them. Note in 
tliis exercise what a comparatively important part variation 
in quality plays in determining the true meaning. For each 
situation speak just die two ivords, ‘Come here.’ 

a. Your child, a small boy, has just been very exasper- 
ating. You call him to you so that you may scold him. 

b. Noiv it is a neighbor’s child whom you do not espe- 
cially like. 

c. You call to your dog in a friendly fashion. 

d. You find in a croivd an old school chum ivhom you 
haven’t seen for years. You call to him to attract his 
attention. 

e. You are swimming out beyond your depth; you sud- 
denly become frightened and call out. 

f. You excitedly read in die paper the news diat you have 
won an important contest. You want to shotv it to your 
roommate. 

g. You are walking along die seashore and you suddenly 
discover something very interesting and curious; you 
have never seen anything like it before. You call to 
your companion. 

h. You discover just in time a trick that was about to be 
played on you. Your roommate has a guilty look; you 
command in mock seriousness. 

i. You are a teacher in a small country school. Tlie school 
‘bully’ has gone one step too far; you detennine to 
have it out with him. Very sternly you command him 
to come to die front of the room. 
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j. You are a^vakened by a faint noise that appears to come 
from outside. Cautiously and quietly you creep to the 
window and look out. In the yard below you see in 
the dim light the dark figure of a man attempting to 
force open a window. Frightened, you call in a ‘stage 
whisper’ to your roommate. 

VARIETY OF TEMPO OR TIME 

Observe hoiv emphasis can be secured in die folloiving 
passages by a variation of tempo— in this case, an increase 
in the time spent on the vowel sounds as ivell as in the 
length of the pauses. 

1 . And God said. Let tliere be light: and there was light. 

2 . My Friends: No one not in my situation can appreciate my 
feeling of sadness at this parting. To this place, and the kind- 
ness of these people, I oive everything. Here I have lived a 
quarter of a century, and have passed from a young to an old 
man. Here my children have been born, and one is buried. I now 
leave, not knowing when or whether ever I may return, isuth a 
task before me greater than that which rested upon Washington. 
Without the assistance of that Divine Being ivlio ever attended 
him, I cannot succeed. With that assistance, I cannot fail. Trust- 
ing in Him who can go tvith me, and remain with you, and be 
everyivhere for good, let us confidently hope that all will yet be 
well. To His care commending you, as I hope in your prayers you 
will commend me, I bid you an affectionate farewell. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, ‘Farewell to Springfield’ 

3 . Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul. 

As the swift seasons rolll 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

' Let each netv temple, nobler than the last. 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast. 

Till thou at length art free. 

Leaving tliine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! 

OLIVER ivendell HOLMES, ‘The Chambered Nautilus' 
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4. ‘Couragel’ he said, and pointed toward tlie land, 

‘This mounting wave will roll us shoreward soon.’ 

In the afternoon they came unto a land 
In "Which it seemed ahvays afternoon. 

All round the coast the languid air did siroon. 
Breathing like one tliat hath a weary dream. 

Full-faced above tlie valley stood tlie moon; 

And, like a downward smoke, die slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem. 

A land of streams! some, like a doivntvard smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 

And some thro' wavering lights and shadows broke. 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

TENNYSON, ‘The Lotus-Eatcrs’ 

VAKIETt' OF PITCH 

Emphasis, subordination, and contrast are secured in the 
following selections principally as a result of variation of 
pitch and inflection. 

1. All things I thought I knew; but now confess 
The more I know I know, I know the less. 

J. OWEN 

2. There is an idea, whidi is not without its advocates, that 

a vigorous executive is inconsistent with the genius of republican 
government. Alexander Hamilton 

3. Men often oppose a thing merely because they have had no 
agency in planning it, or because it may have been planned by 
those w’hom diey dislike. 

4. They are as sick that surfeit with too much as they that 
stars'c with nothing. 

SHAKESPEARE, T/is Merchant of Venice, il. i 

5. All things that are, are widi more spirit chased than enjoyed. 

Ibid., 11. vi 
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6. Heaven is the work of the best and kindest of men and 
ivomen. Hell is the work of prigs, pedants, and professional truth- 
tellers. The tvorld is an attempt to make the best of both. 

SAMUEL BUTLER 

7. I suppose an Italian peasant or a Breton, Norman, or Eng- 
lish fisherman is about tlie best thing nature does in the tray of 
men— the richer and the poorer alike being mistakes. 

8. England and Scotland differ, indeed, in latv, in histor}', in 
religion, in education, and in the verj' look of nature and men's 
faces, not always tvidely, but always trenchantly. stevenson 

9. He tvho knott’s, and knows he knotv’s,— 

He is ttase— follow him. 

He tvho knotvs, and knows not he knows,— 

He is asleep— wake him. 

He tvlio knotv’S not, and knows not he knot« not,— 

He is a fool— shun him. 

He who knows not, and knows he knott’s not,— 

He is a child-teach him. Arabian Proverb 

10. Bassanio: Sweet Portia, 

If you did know to tvhom I gave the ring. 

If you did knotv for whom I gave the ring, 

And tvould conceive for tvhat I gave the ring. 

And hotv umdllingly I left the ring, 

1\ffien naught would be accepted but the ring. 

You would abate the strength of yoiur displeasure. 

Portia: If you had knowm the virtue of the ring. 

Or half her -jv'orthiness that gave tlie ring. 

Or your o^^m honor to contain the ring. 

You "would not then have parted tdth the ring. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, V. i 

11. Even calmness has the power of stunning ■svhen it opens 
too instantly upon us. The long and raging hmricane that ceases 
in a moment ivould leave us in a state rather of "wonder than 
enjojment; and some moments of recollection must pass before 
we could be capable of tasting the felicity of repose. There are 
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but few instances in which the xnind is fitted for sudden transi- 
tions; it tahes in its pleasures by reflection and comparison', and 
diose must have time to act before the relish for new scenes is 

complete, Thomas patne, 'The Crisis, No. xv’ 

IS. Came the relief, 'WTtat, sentry, hoS 

How passed the night tlirough thy long waking?' 

‘Cold, cheerless, dark~as may befit 
The hour before the dawn is breaking.' 

‘No sight? no sound?' 'No, nothing save 
The plover from the marshes calling. 

And in yon western sky, about 
An hour ago, a star was falling.’ 

'A star? There’s nothing strange in that.' 

‘No, nothing; but, above the thicket. 

Somehow it seemed to me titat God 
Somewhere had just relieved a picket.’ 

BRET HARTS, ‘Relieving Guard' 

tg. ’Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear in witing or in judging ill; 

But, of the two, less dangerous is the offence 
To tire our patience than mislead our sense. 

Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man’s erring judgment, and misguide tlie mind, 

Wltat tlie -weit head with strongest bias rules. 

Is pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Brink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring; 

'ITiere shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely sobers us again. 

• * • 

'Tis rvitii our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 


Avoid extremes; and shun die fault of such 
’Wlio still are pleased too little or too raudi. 

POPE, 'An Essay on Criticism' 
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14 . Phoebe: Think not I love him, though I ask for him; 

'Tis but a peevish boy:— yet he talks well;— 

But what care I for ^vords? Yet ^vords do well 
"When he that speaks them pleases those that hear. 

It is a pretty youth:— not very pretty:— 

But, sure, he’s proud; and yet his pride becomes him; 

He’ll make a proper man: the best thing in him 
Is his complexion; and faster than his tongue 
Did make offence, his eyes did heal it up. 

He is not tall; yet for his years he’s tall; 

His leg is but so-so; and yet ’tis well: 

There vras a pretty redness in his lip; 

A little riper and more lusty red 

Than that mixed in his cheek; ’twas just the difference 

Betwixt tlie constant red and mingled damask. 

There be some tvomen, Silvius, had they mark’d him 
In parcels as I did, ^vould gone near 
To fall in love witli him: but, for my part, 

I love him not, nor hate him not; and yet 
I have more cause to hate him than to love him: 

For what had he to do to chide at me? 

He said mine eyes were black, and my hair black; 

And, now I am remember’d, scorn’d at me: 

I marvel why I answer’d not again: 

But that’s all one; omittance is not quittance. 

I’ll Avrite to him a very taunting letter. 

And thou shalt bear it: Avilt tliou, Silvius? 

SHAKESPEARE, As Yoll Like It, III. V 

VARIETY OF QUALITY 

Note ivhat an important role the factor of vocal quality 
plays in expressing the mood and true meaning of the se- 
lections which folloiv. 

1 . O, Mona's waters are blue and bright 

MTien tlie sun shines out like a gay young lover; 

But Mona’s waves are dark as night 
When the face of heaven is clouded over.. 


UNKNOW'N 
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2. The day is cold, and dark, and dreary; 

It rains, and tire rvind is never iveary; 

The vine still clings to die mouldering wall. 

But at every gust the dead leaves lall. 

And the day is dark and dreary'. 

LONGFELLOW, ‘The Rainy Day’ 

3. Sometvhere— in desolate wind-swept space— 

In twilight-land— in No-man's land— 

Two hurrying Shapes met face to face. 

And bade each other stand. 

'And who are you>’ cried one agape. 

Shuddering in the gloaming light. 

T know not,’ said the second Shape, 

‘I only died last nightl’ ‘Identity’ 

4. Remember me rvhen I am gone away, 

Gone far away into the silent land; 

When you can no more hold me by the hand, 

Nor I half turn to go, yet turning stay. 

Remember me when no more, day by day, 

You tell me of our future that you planned; 

Only remember me; you understand 
It will be late to counsel tlien or pray. 

Yet if you should forget roe for a while 
And aftenvards remember, do not grieve: 

For if the darkness and corruption leave 
A vestige of the thoughts tliat once I had. 

Better by far you should forget and smile 
Than that you should remember and be sad. 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, 'Remember 

5. There are hermit souls that live withdratrn 
In the place of tlieir self-content; 

There are souls like stars, tliat dwell apart. 

In a fellowless firmament; 

There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Wnbere highways never ran,— 

But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 
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Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 

IVhere the race of men go by— 

They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are strong. 
Wise, foolish— so am I. 

Then ivhy should I sit in the scomer’s seat. 

Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 

s. w. FOSS, ‘The House by the Side of the Road' 

6. They say that dead men tell no tales! 

Except of barges nnth red sails 
And sailors mad for nightingales; 

Except of jongleurs stretched at ease 
Beside old highways through the trees; 

Except of dpng moons that break 
The hearts of lads who lie awake; 

Except of fortresses in shade. 

And heroes crumbled and betrayed. 

But dead men tell no tales, they say! 

Except old tales that bum away 
The stifling tapestries of day: 

Old tales of life, of love and hate. 

Of time and space, and tvill, and fate. 

HANUx LONG, "Dead Men Tell No Tale^ 

7. ‘Is there anybody there?’ said the Traveller, 

Knocking on the moonlit door; 

And his horse in the silence champed the grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor; 

And a bird flew up out of the turret 
Above the Traveller’s head; 

And he smote upon the door again a second time; 

‘Is there anybody there?’ he said. 

But no one descended to the Traveller; 

No head from the leaf-fringed sill 
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Leaned over and looked into his grey eyes, 

^Vliere he stood perplexed and still. 

But only a host of phantom listeners 
That dwelt in the lone house then 
Stood listening in the quiet of the moonlight 
To that voice from the rvorld of men: 

Stood thronging tite faint moonbeams on the dark stair, 
That goes dotra to the empty hall. 

Harkening in an air stirred and shaken 
By the lonely Traveller’s call. 

And he felt in his heart tlteir strangeness. 

Their stillness anstvering his ary, 

%Vhile his horse moved, cropping the dark turf, 

'Neath the starred and leafy sky; 

For he suddenly smote on the door, even 
Louder, and lifted his head:— 

'Tell them I came, and no one answered. 

That I kept my word,’ he said. 

Never the least stir made the listeners. 

Though every rvord he spake 
Fell edioing through the shadowiness of the still house 
From the one man left atvake: 

Ay, they heard his foot upon die stirrup. 

And die sound of iron on stone. 

And hoiv die silence surged softly backward, 

"When die plunging hoofs ivere gone. 

ivALTER DE LA MARE, 'The Listeners’ 

8. It ivas the very' ivitching time of night that Icliabod, heaty- 
hearted and crestfallen, pursued his navels horaeuards, along die 
sides of the lofty hills ivhich rise above Tarry Town. All the 
stories of ghosts and goblins diat he had heard in the afternoon 
now came croivding upon his recollection. The night grew darker 
and darker; the stars seemed to sink deeper in die sky, and driv- 
ing clouds occasionally hid them from his sight. He had never 
felt so lonely and dismal. He was, moreover, approaching the very 
place where many of die scenes of the ghost stories had been laid. 
In the center of the road stood an enormous tulip-tree, known 
by the name of Major Andre’s tree. 

As Ichabod approached this fearful tree, he began to ivhistle: 
he thought his ivhistlc ivas answered— it ^vas but a blast sweeping 
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sharply through the dry branches. As he approaclied a little 
nearer, he thought he saw something white hanging in the midst 
of the tree— he paused and ceased whistling: but on looking more 
narrowly, perceived that it was a place where the tree had been 
scathed by lightning, and the white wood laid bare. Suddenly he 
heard a groan— his teeth cliattered and his knees smote against 
the saddle: it ^vas but the rubbing of one huge bough upon 
another, as diey were swayed about by the breeze. He passed the 
tree in safety, but netv perils lay before him. 

About two hundred yards from the tree a small brook crossed 
the road, and ran into a marshy and thickly wooded glen, known 
by the name of Wiley’s S^vamp. A few rough logs, laid side by 
side, served for a bridge over this stream. As he approached this 
stream, his heart began to thump: he summoned up, hotvever, 
all his resolution, gave his horse half a score of kicks in the ribs, 
and attempted to dash briskly across the bridge. But instead of 
starting forward, die pen’erse old animal came to a stand just 
by the bridge, with a suddenness that had nearly sent his rider 
sprawling over his head. Just at this moment a plashy tramp by 
the side of the bridge caught die sensitive ear of Ichabod. In the 
dark shadow of the grove, on the margin of the brook, he beheld 
something huge, misshapen, black and toivering. It stirred not, 
but seemed gathered up in the gloom, like some giganuc monster 
ready to spring upon the traveler. 

The hair of the afirighted pedagogue rose upon his head iidth 
terror. What was to be done? To turn and fly was now too late; 
and besides, what chance ivas there of escaping ghost or goblin, 
if such it was, which could ride upon the ivings of die wind? 
Summoning up, therefore, a show of courage, he demanded in 
stammering accents, ‘Who are you?’ He received no reply. 

Adapted from irving. The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 

GENERAL EXERCISES FOR VARIETY AND EMPHASIS 

In die selections ivhich folloiv, determine ivliat forms of 
emphasis best express not only the meaning, but also the 
mood and feeling intended by the author. 

1. Isaac and Archibald were two old men. 

I knew them, and I may have laughed at them 
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A little^ but I must have honored them 
For they were old, and they were good to me. 

E. A. ROBINSON, ‘Isaac and Archibald' 

z. Wen you see a man in wo. 

Walk right up and say ‘hullo!’ 

Say ‘hullo’ an’ ‘hoiv d’ye do? 

How's the world a-usin’ you?' 

Slap the fellow on his back, 

Bring yer han’ down with a tvhack; 

Waltz right up, and don't go slow*, 

Grin an’ shake an’ say ‘hullo!’ 

s. tv. Eoss, 'Hullo’ 

3. The rocky ledge runs far into the sea, 

And on its outer point, some miles away. 

The lighthouse lifts its massive masonry, 

A pillar of fire by night, of cloud by day. 

LONGFELLOW, 'The Lighthousc’ 

4, A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 

Its loveliness increases; it tvill never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and healilt, and quiet breathing. 

KEATS, 'Proem to Endymion’ 

5. 1 stroT'e iviih none; for none was w'orth my strife. 

Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art: 

I •warmed both hands before the fire of life; 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 

LANDOR, ‘On His Seventy-Fifth Birtliday' 

6. Grow old along with me! 

The best is yet to be. 

The last of life, for which the first was made: 

Our times are in His band 
’fVho saith, ‘A whole I planned, 

Youtir shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be afraid!' 

BRow’NiNG, 'Rabbi Ben Ezra’ 
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>j. The rose is fairest when 'tis budding new. 

And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears; 

The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew. 

And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears. 

0 wilding rose, whom fancy thus endears, 

I bid your blossoms in my bonnet wave. 

Emblem of hope and love through future years. 

SCOTT, The Lady of the Lake 

8. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me yom: ears; 

1 come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them. 

The good is oft interred with their bones; 

So let it be trith Caesar. 

SHAKESPEARE, JuUus CaescT, lu. ii 

9. Last noon beheld them full of lusty life. 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay. 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife. 

The mom the marshalling in arms,— the day 
Battle’s magnificently stem array! 

The thunder-clouds dose o’er it, ■which when rent. 

The eartli is covered thick -isuth other day. 

Which her o^vn day shall cover, heap’d and pent. 

Rider and horse— friend, foe— in one red burial blent! 

BYRON, TVaterloo’ from Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 

to. The fault, dear Bmtus, is not in our stars. 

But in ourselves, tliat we are underlings. 

Bmtus and Caesar: what should be in that ‘Caesar’? 

1'\diy should that name be sounded more than yours? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name; 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well; 

Weigh them, it is as heaty; conjure "ivith them, 

‘Bmtus’ wall start a spirit as soon as ‘Caesar.’ 

Noiv, in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed. 

That he is grotvn so great? 

SHAKESPEARE, JuHus Caesan I. ii 
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II. Like to the falling of a star. 

Or as the flights of eagles are. 

Or like the fresh springs gaudy hue, 

Or silver drops of morning dew, 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood. 

Or bubbles which on water stood; 

Even such is man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight called in and paid to night: 

The wind blows out, the bubble dies, 

The spring intombed in autumn lies; 

The dew’s dried up, die star is shot. 

The flight is past, and man forgot. 

BEAUMONT, 'On die Life of Man' 

12. In winter I get up at night 
And dress by yellow candle-light. 

In summer, quite the other way,— 

I have to go to bed by day. 

1 have to go to bed and see 
The birds still hopping on the tree, 

Or hear the grown-up people’s feet 
Still going past me in the street. 

And does it not seem hard to you, 

Mflien all die sky is clear and blue, 

And I should like so mucli to play. 

To have to go to bad by day? 

STEVENSON, ‘Bed in Summei* 

ig. When, in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state. 

And trouble deaf heaven widi my bootless cries. 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate. 

Wishing me like to one more ricli in hope. 

Featured like him, like him -widi friends possessed, 
Desiring this man's art, and that man's scope. 

With tvliat I roost enjoy contented least; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising. 

Haply I diink on thee; and dien my state. 
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Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings h^anns at heav'en’s gate; 

For thy sAveet loA'e remembered sucli Avealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state Anth kings. 

SHAKESPEARE, Soiinet XXK 

14. The lunatic, the loA’er, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact. 

One sees more deA’ils than A-ast hell can hold. 

That is tlie madman. The loA’er, all as frantic. 

Sees Helen’s beauty in a broAs' of Eg)’pt: 

The poet’s eye, in a fine frenz)’ rolling, 

Doth glance from heaA’en to earth, from earth to heaA'en; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknoAATi, the poet’s pen 
Turns tliem to shapes, and gis'es to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 

SHAKESPEARE, A M'tdsummer Night's Dream, v. i 



Voice and Personality 


When successful radio speakers, announcers, and entertain- 
ers achieve tlie title of ‘radio personalities,’ xve see tangible 
evidence of the dose relationship benveen voice and this 
thing tve call personality. Consider in your own case the 
personality pictures which you have built up in your mind, 
often more or less unconsciously, of well-known announc- 
ers, masters of ceremony, and featured entertainers, tvhom 
you may never have seen. Despite this fact, in every instance 
you have a fairly clear mental picture not only of what the 
individual looks like but also of what he is like. Of course, 
you may be ■wrong, as you sometimes discover, but the im- 
portant point is that an impression, either favorable or un- 
favorable as the case may be, has been implanted in your 
mind, based to a great extent upon the observed charac- 
teristics of the individual’s voice and speech. 

It has been said so often as to be almost a commonplace 
tliat Voice expresses or reflects personality. Howev'er, true as 
this statement may be, it tells only part of the story. In a 
very real sense voice is personality, at least a tangible part 
of it. To appreciate this fact it must be remembered that 
personality is usually defined solely in terms of one’s en- 
vironment, and particularly his social environment. Per- 
sonality can be tliought of as the individual’s Ijabitua! re- 
action pattern to that environment; and inasmuch as speech 
constitutes one of bis chief means of social adjustment and 
control, the close tie-up bettveen speech or voice and per- 
sonality at once becomes understandable. 

203 
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In considering this relationship, one should not make the 
mistake of drinking of personality as a quantitative thing, 
which some persons have and which others normally do not 
have, or of tvhich some people have more than others. This 
point of vietv is reflected in such common expressions as 
‘She has lots of personality’ or ‘He has no personality.’ The 
truth is that all individuals living in a social environment 
have some sort of personality, and the difference which ex- 
ists among them in this respect is more one of kind or type 
than it is one of amount or degree. All normal persons react 
in some way to social stimuli, but tvhile the reactions of 
some may be obvious and direct, the reactions of others 
are indirect and obscure. This difference is often errone- 
ously interpreted by die layman as a quantitative one be- 
cause he takes into account only the presence or absence of 
those responses ivhich are readily observable and tvhich have 
thus come to be associated in his mind ividi iv'hat he calls 
personality. This conception is inadequate, however. Per- 
sonality is more inclusive than simply the impression tvhich 
one individual makes upon another. 

Consider as an example the way in tvhich different indi- 
viduals react to the kind of social simulation presented by 
a party or a reception. One type of person will fairly ‘shine’ 
in such a situation. He tvill be active, bright and sparkling 
in his manner, talkative, smiling and friendly to all he 
meets. He shoivs by his behavior that he is having a good 
time. People like him; he is said to have ‘lots of personality.’ 
Consider anodier type of individual. He is ill at ease and 
restless, meets as few people as possible, and since he finds 
it difficult to express himself, he avoids conversation, prefer- 
ring to sit back by himself and watch the others. Emotionally 
he may be in a turmoil inside. Such a person is likely to be 
the one spoken of as having ‘no personality.’ Yet a moment’s 
reflection makes clear that he has reacted to this common 
situation just as violently and just as completely as the other 
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type of individual; the difference lies in the kind of re 
action. In the last case it has been largely negative as far 
as the social situation is concerned, and a large part of the 
reaction may have been subjective in the form of emotional 
disturbances. In the other case the behavior was objective, 
easily observed, and all the more impressive because tlie re- 
actions were predominantly positive with respect to the so- 
cial situation. 


TRAITS OF PERSONALITY 

As a matter of fact, the term personality is much more 
fundamental and embracing in its scope than it is generally 
thought to be. Rather than being restricted to ivhat might 
be called personal magnetism or charm, it embraces vir- 
tually the total behavior pattern of the individual, espe- 
cially as that behavior results from or is influenced by the 
social situation. Many attempts have been made to classify 
the various traits or characteristics tvhich are believed to 
form the basis of this behavior pattern, and a number of 
different classifications have been suggested. One of these 
groups behavior under two main divisions: (i) That -which 
is primarily intellectual in nature and origin and (2) tliat 
■vvhich is principally emotional. Of course, these are not mu- 
tually exclusive categories, nor is it always possible to de- 
fine and delimit tliem -ivith accuracy. 

The intellectual factors embrace such traits as memory, 
judgment, creative imagination, and insight. As was pointed 
out in an earlier cliapter, intelligence is not so closely re- 
lated to voice itself as it is to various aspects of speech and 
language, such as the form of sentence structure, size of vo- 
cabulary, and discrimination in the use of words. 

It is with tlie emotional aspects of personality, embracing 
such qualities as emotional stability, friendliness, aggressive- 
ness, sympathy, and expressiveness, tliat voice is most closely 
bound up. As a matter of fact, voice, as distinguished from 
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speech, is the natural medium of emotional expression. 
Many animals, for example, make extensive use of voice in 
their growls, cries, snarls, and calls, but it is doubtful 
whether any of them have what could be called speech, be- 
cause, for one thing, their behavior is principally on the 
emotional level. During the first few months of human life, 
also, behavior and the use of voice are wholly emotional. 
At first tire infant’s crying is simply a part of his total, un- 
differentiated response to stimuli coming largely from 
within his own organism; it is as natural and as meaning- 
less, or meaningful, depending upon the point of view, as 
the thrashing of his arms and legs. After approximately the 
end of the first month, however, the mother can tell from 
the nature of the child’s cry whether he is hungry, suffer- 
ing from pain or physical discomfort, or is merely taking his 
daily exercise. This type of vocalization can be cited, there- 
fore, as a good example of mere voice used as a means of 
differentiated emotional expression, and until the child de- 
velops articulate speech at the age of fourteen or fifteen 
months, it remains his only means of vocal expression. Even 
after the development of speech, the individual ■will con- 
tinue throughout his life to employ voice, both consciously 
and unconsciously, as a means of emotional expression in 
the form of variations of quality, pitch, force, and tempo 
in the spoken word. 

Personality Traits and Voice. The attempt to classify per- 
sonality on the basis of so-called personality types or traits 
has generally been unsuccessful. Within normal limits, there 
is no pure aggressive type, for example, or submissive type, 
or introverted type. All individuals present a complex com- 
bination of a number of different factors, some of rvhich 
are often inclined to be contradictory; hence the expression, 
‘The perversity of human nature.’ Man is a remarkably un- 
predictable creature, and his conduct in one situation offers 
no guarantee that he rvill behave similarly in a different 
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situation. The picture has become pro\'erbial of the ‘tin- 
horn t)Tant’ who rules his office with an iron hand, but 
who becomes putty in the hands of his family tvho knotv 
hotv to ‘manage’ him. Hou* could such an individual be 
classified tvith respect to tlie trait of dominance, for exam- 
ple? HoAvever, the results of personality study, as well as 
common observation, have established diat in relation to 
tlieir general behavior given individuals do possess certain 
traits or characteristics to a much greater degree than do 
other individuals. Furtliermore, it is often true tliat the 
trait or traits tliat happen to be strongly represented in the 
personality are also disclosed in the voice. 

Consider the suspicious, hypercritical, unfriendly person, 
for example, distrustful of his fellows. One expects such a 
person to possess a voice exhibiting harsh, disagreeable quali- 
ties, producing an unpleasant effect upon the hearer. The 
morose, inhibited, or generally unresponsive individual is 
likely to have a dull, monotonous voice, lacking most of 
the qualities of warmth, friendliness, and expressiveness. 
Lethargic, negative, indifferent attitudes contribute to poor 
tone quality and imperfect, muffled aiticulation. States of 
excitement, ^vorry, or high ner\'Ous tension are likely to 
manifest themselves in a tight, harsh, high-pitched voice and 
usually a fast and broken rhythm of utterance. On the otlier 
hand, one is ahvays surprised and shocked iivhen the ■warm, 
friendly, sympathetic individual fails to reflect any of those 
engaging qualities in his voice and speech. 

Of course, it cannot be contended tliat these close rela- 
tionships betiveen personality traits and corresponding quali- 
ties of vocal utterance invariably exist. However, the im- 
portant point is tliat tliey have existed frequently enough 
in the experience of the average person to lead him to asso- 
ciate the tivo togetlicr and base certain conclusions upon 
that association. That this entire process of inference is 
often a purely unconscious one is only further evidence of 
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the validity of the experience upon tvhich it is based. One 
has little difficulty in identifying the qualities and traits of 
the various characters in the more popular forms of radio 
drama, for example. Unless the element of surprise is in- 
volved in the characterization, there is never any doubt that 
the villain is a villain, even before his nefarious deeds are 
brought to light, because he sounds like a villain. The radio 
actor takes great care to make sure that every quality and 
characteristic of his voice and speech literally shout vil- 
lainy. He is merely taking advantage of the common tend- 
ency to judge a person by his voice. 

Our discussion of personality classifications has thus far 
been confined pretty largely to the popular conception of 
personality types and traits. Much of the testing and ex- 
perimental work in that field of psychology devoted to a 
study of personality has likewise been concerned with traits, 
or generalized qualities of behaHor. Among the traits that 
have claimed the greatest amount of interest and attention 
from psychologist and layman alike are those known as in- 
troversion and extroversion— the subjective and the objective 
personality. Broadly speaking, these nvo categories of indi- 
viduals differ principally in the obviousness of their reac- 
tions to the social environment. 

The introverted person’s reactions are often ^Hthin him- 
self and hence he may give the outward impression of not 
reacting at all. Such an individual is likely to reject the 
company of his felloivs for quiet and seclusion. He is in- 
clined to be shy and ill at ease among others, finds it diffi- 
cult to express himself orally, and gives the impression of 
being ‘shut in’ and inhibited. In such individuals feeling 
and emotion are likely to be intense and easily stimulated, 
and imagination may be very active, though any overt ex- 
pression will tend to be inhibited. Pronounced introversion 
is reflected in a ‘drying up’ of all forms of vocal expression. 
The speech of the introvert tends to be meager, and the 
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voice may be lacking in expressive qualities, not because of 
any want of inner activity to express, but because any verbal- 
ization of thinking and feeling is repressed. The general im- 
pression created on others is often one of dullness and apa- 
thy or shyness, or the indi\adual may be thought of as be- 
ing queer and ‘touchy.’ 

The extroverted person, on the other hand, represents 
more nearly tvhat ive have come to think of, more or less 
superficially, as the ‘normal’ type of personality. He is the 
typical ‘good fellow,’ inclined to be pleasant, friendly, and 
well poised socially. He enjoys social intercourse as well as 
physical activity and creates an impression of vitality and 
alertness. He is often inclined to aggressiveness. His speech 
is likely to be ready and lively, its expressive qualities being 
limited only by the depth, or lack of depth, of his thinking 
and feeling. 

Of course, it must be understood that these tu'o opposite 
characterizations are purely typical and for that reason are, 
to a large degree, stereotyped. In reality, tliere is no sharp 
line of demarcation between these personality types— if we 
can generalize sufficiently to refer to them as types. In other 
words, they do not represent two mutually exclusive gioups, 
although the division becomes more apparent as we ap- 
proach the t\\'o extremes. Rather, they represent opposed 
tendencies or qualities of behavior; two ends of a continu- 
ous scale, at a certain point on which a given individual 
can, with varying degrees of accuracy, be located. That is, 
each normal person presents a picture combining certain 
specific qualities belonging to each type. In certain respects 
and in regard to certain modes of bcliavior he exhibits in- 
troversion; in some other respects he may incline toward 
extroversion. His position on the scale is determined by the 
degree to whicli he inclines toward the one general type or 
the other. 

Contrary' to some popular thinking, the characteristics of 
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introversion, if not represented in an extreme form, are by 
no means wholly detrimental. The power of imagination 
and the other intellectual qualities which may be associated 
with this personality trait, together with the accompanying 
deptli of emotional experience and sensitivity to emotional 
stimulation, often combine to produce great artists, tvriters, 
actors, scientists, and philosophers. To speech and voice, in- 
troversion offers the possibility of great beauty and potver 
of expression, because deep down rvitliin tire personality, as 
it ivere, there may be much to express. Before this can hap- 
pen, of course, the repression and inhibition resulting from 
the individual’s complex emotional organization must be 
overcome. This step is often difficult of accomplishment and 
there may be limits beyond which progress appears impos- 
sible. The important contributions ■which speech and voice 
training may make to such personality development are dis- 
cussed in later sections of this chapter. 

EMOTION AND SPEECH 

In what respects does emotional behavior differ from so- 
called intellectual behavior? To the extent tliat the tivo can 
be distinguished, the most important objective difference is 
that emotional behavior tends to become diffuse, general, 
all-over behavior. When a person is angry, he is literally 
as ivell as figuratively ‘mad all over,’ and his responses, in- 
stead of being organized and carefully directed toward the 
accomplishment of a definite goal, as they rvould be if he 
were acting intelligently, become gross, excessive, and ill di- 
rected. Consider, for illustration, the familiar picture of an 
individual discovering a knot in tlie lace as he is about 
to put on his shoe. He restrains his first impulse to break 
the lace and sets himself patiently to the task of untying the 
knot. This is directed, intellectual behavior. But suppose 
that the longer he -^vorks at it, tire tighter the knot becomes; 
time is grooving short and he becomes more and more ex- 
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asperated. Finally he loses all restraint, suddenly jerks at the 
lace, breaks it, throws the shoe on die floor, and stamps on 
it. His behavior has noiv become emotionally directed and 
as such it is random, disorganized, and poindess. 

The fundamental explanation for this difference betireen 
the tiro types of response is to be found in a physiological 
meclianism originally designed by nature for the protection 
of die organism ivhen danger threatened. Under primitive 
conditions such protecdon necessitated an immediate, auto- 
matic, total physical response in die form of either meeting 
die danger and overcoming it or escaping from it as quickly 
as possible. In either case, basic emotional activity was in- 
volved. This particular mechanism has its seat in a division 
of the nen'ous system referred to as the sympathetic division 
of die autonomic neiTous system. Man sdll has such a mech- 
anism in his make-up and it functions today very much as 
it did in his primitive ancestor's ages ago. Ample evidence 
of such functioning can be seen in die behavior of anyone 
under the influence of such emotional states as excitement, 
anger, or fear. All emotional activity is accompanied by cer- 
tain typical physiological responses, and the stronger the 
emotional stimulus, the more pronounced irill be these bod- 
ily reactions and the more they tend to become identical 
for all types of emotions. From experience, most individ- 
uals have become familiar xvith the more common accom- 
paniments of such a typical emotional response as stage 
firight presents, for example. The pounding heart, the gasp- 
ing breath, the trembling knees, and the cold sireac are all 
recognized components of an all-too-familiar picture, diough 
die experience which gave rise to these symptoms may have 
been a public performance, a football game, a piece of bad 
neiv's, an interview ivith a prospective employer, or even 
one’s first glimpse of die ocean. 

One of the most important ways in irhich strong emouon 
operates to manifest itself in speech and voice cliaracteristics 
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is through an alteration in the functioning of tire breathing 
mechanism. Under stress of emotional stimulation, breath- 
ing is taken under automatic control as a part of nature's 
method of preparing the organism to meet tlie projected 
emergency. Breatiring becomes deeper and tlie rate is 
markedly increased. The effect upon speeclt is to disrupt the 
smootli flotv of the phrases, producing an effect as if the 
speaker ^vere gasping for breath; and there is likely to be 
no resen'e of breath tvhen the speaker needs it most. Tone 
quality may also suffer, becoming breatlry and muffled. 

Another tray in tvhicli emotion shotrs itself in speecli is 
through a breakdotm in the fine co-ordinations so necessary 
to good speech. Common experience has shotvn how difficult 
it is to perform any complicated activity such as tmting, 
typing, or piano playing tvhen one is disturbed by excite- 
ment, anxiety, or self-consciousness; and speech, being a still 
more complex activity, is readily affected. Such vocal dis- 
turbance may produce breadiiness, resulting from tlie break- 
down of co-ordinations eitlier witliin the laiynx or bettveen 
the breathing and the voice-producing mechanisms. The 
trembling tvhich so often accompanies emotional activity 
manifests itself in vocal tremors. In more extreme cases, ab- 
normal hesitations, broken speech rhythms, and cluttered 
articulation may all result from tliis emotion-motivated fail- 
ure of the speech mechanism to function smootlily as an 
integrated unit. 

Horvever, it is through changes in muscle tonus that tire 
more subde expressive qualities of die voice, particularly 
those associated widi variations in timbre and pitch, are 
linked widi emotional stimulation. Most types of emotional 
actitdty, even diough relatively slight, are accompanied by 
some degree of alteration in basic muscle tonus including 
the muscles involved in phonation. The effects upon voice 
of such a condition have been explained in previous cliap- 
ters. It has been shown, for instance, hotv tension of die 
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muscles lining the walls of the resonators can give the voice 
a strained, harsh quality. In fact, any such tenseness in the 
resonators tvill so alter their size, shape, and surface texture 
as to affect the resulting quality of the tone. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that one of the effects, or symp- 
toms, of personality maladjustment is a general increase in 
muscle tonus. This is pretty mucli in line with common ex- 
perience; everyone finds it difficult to relax when in a state 
of excitement, anxiety, or frustration. Relaxation is always 
associated with poise, calmness, and a feeling of well-being. 
We find herein further evidence substantiating the close de- 
pendence of a good voice upon sound physical health and 
a constructive, tvholesome mental outlook. 

In this connection we must not lose sight of the fact that 
such emotional states as we have been discussing, which are 
merely transitory experiences in tlie life of the average per- 
son, represent more nearly tlie habitual reaction patterns 
of those individuals whose personalities are inclined to be 
somewhat maladjusted. The unhappy, socially inadequate 
person, for example, goes about among his fellows in a state 
of continual tension, resembling a mild case of clironic stage 
fright. And in all such instances the voice is likely to re- 
flect in some manner the kind of personality behind it, or, 
more correctly, of which it is a part. Therefore, suspicion, 
worr)', apathy, moroseness, discontent, and feelings of in- 
feriority are states of mind most difficult to reconcile with 
a well-modulated, pleasant, effective voice. Voice training 
and emotional training must go hand in hand. 

STAGE FRIGHT 

Some consideration of tlie characteristic type of emotional 
response popularly known as stage fright has an important 
place in any discussion of speecli and personality, since it is 
closely related to problems of voice production as tvell as 
to certain personality diaracteristics. Stage fright manifests 
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itself usually in situations involving speech in which one 
individual addresses a group in a more or less formal 
setting, though it may occur under many other circumstances 
as tvell. Athletes, for example, have been observed to ex- 
hibit a reaction essentially tlie same as stage fright just be- 
fore an important contest. The disturbances of speech asso- 
ciated -svith stage fright are essentially those discussed earlier 
in this chapter, namely, lack of co-ordination between 
breathing and speaking, the weak, breathy tone, tlie tremor- 
ous, thin quality, and the feulty articulation often aggra- 
vated by numerous hesitations and a broken rhytlim. 

A number of theories have been advanced to explain the 
cause of stage fright, among them being tliat it has its basis 
in some deep, underlying fear or feeling of inferiority on 
the part of tlie individual afflicted. Anotlier tlieory holds 
that this reaction is a learned response, arising as a result 
of an unpleasant emotional experience in a situation simi- 
lar to tliat in whicli the speaker later exliibits the s>Tnptoms 
of stage fright. It tvas hinted in a preceding paragraph that 
this behavior may be related to certain types or traits of 
personality. As an illustration, it is generally believed that 
introverts and individuals predominantly weak in such char- 
acteristics as aggressiveness and self-sufficiency are more 
likely to exhibit symptoms of stage fright tlian is the ivell- 
poised, dominant, aggressive person. 

Stage Fright as a Fear Response. The most tenable tlieory 
is that the behavior pattern knoim as stage fright is in real- 
ity correctly named because it does represent a form of fear 
reaction in rvhich all of tlie symptoms can be traced directly 
to the typical ‘fight or flight’ activity controlled by the au- 
tonomic nervous system and arising from physiological 
changes taking place ivithin tlie body. 

^Vhat, hoivever, stimulates the fear response into activity? 
Of ivhat is tlie speaker afraid? As a matter of feet, there is 
probably no one thing or no one aspect of the experience 
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to whidi the fear can be deSnitely attached. Ratlier, it is 
the tvhole speech situation that furnishes die stimulus; the 
speaker is not sure that he can cope ivith it successfully. 
Since every speech situation is unique and presents new 
problems, it can be appreciated why experience alone, irhile 
being of decided advantage to the speaker, is not always 
successful in enabling him to overcome stage fright com- 
pletely. 

Undoubtedly the basic attitude most responsible for the 
appearance of the symptoms is the speaker’s feeling that the 
audience represents a crisis situation, a life-or-deadi matter, 
as it were, ivith everything at stake and ividi a definite possi- 
bility of failure. So long as die performer alloivs his mind 
to di\’ell upon such thoughts, he is almost certain to have 
trouble. His plight then becomes essentially the same as 
that ivhich confronted our remote ancestor ivhen, ividi 
knotted club, he met his enemy upon a narrow padi and 
must clioose to fight it out or take to his heels. In either 
case nature equipped him for the emergency by preparing 
him for some sort of violent physical activity. However, 
ivhen nature does as much for the public speaker today, vir- 
tually all of the changes ivhich take place irithin his body 
are a disdnet hindrance to him rather than a help. 

Overcoming Stage Fright. Since diere is no successful ivay 
of preventing this automadc mechanism from functioning, 
once it has been set into operation, the most sensible pro- 
cedure is to prevent it from becoming sdmulated into activ- 
ity in the first place. In other words, prevent the emotion 
of fear from developing. This demands a predominantly psy- 
chological approach to the problem of the cure of stage 
fright in that it concerns the speaker’s attitude toward the 
speecli situation. The feeling that it presents anything like 
a crisis must carefully be avoided and a much more positive 
attitude substituted. The speaker should recall his past suc- 
cesses rather than his failures and should look upon himself 
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as being perfectly capable of meeting the present situation 
adequately. No suggestion that he is inferior, that he is on 
trial, that it is a life-or-death matter, or that he is in dan- 
ger of failing should be allowed to enter his head. He should 
be content to do his best and should realize that no more 
will be expected of him. His hearers he should think of as 
being people like himself, neither inferior nor superior but 
helpful and friendly in their feeling toward him and inter- 
ested in what he may have to say, not just because he is 
saying it but because the subject-matter appeals to them. He 
should remember that they are not expecting him to ex- 
hibit symptoms of stage fright and that in all likelihood 
they will not he a^vare of it if he does have a mild attack. 
The speaker should find comfort in die thought that stage 
fright ahvays feels much ivorse than it looks. 

There is also a further approach to this problem through 
an application of the ivell-known James-Lange theory of emo- 
tional behavior. According to this theory the mere assump- 
tion of the outward form or posture of an emotional state 
tends to induce the corresponding feeling ivithin. In other 
words, the ivay to feel brave is to act brave. However sound 
or unsound this may be as psychological theory, common ex- 
perience has taught that there is much of practical value in 
such a technique in dealing with stage fright. Accordingly, 
the public speaker is advised to assume the outivard appear- 
ance of calm, poise, and self-possession. He should breathe 
deeply and smoothly, avoid awkward, sloucliy positions, 
speak in a firm, resonant voice, and in general keep himself 
ivell under control. There is no question that such a pro- 
cedure ivill do much to dissipate any feelings of fear or in- 
adequacy. 

Finally, it should be remembered that the speaker’s dif- 
ficulties are likely to be increased to the extent that he 
thinks about himself; too great a preoccupation with self lies 
at the very root of his fear. From such thoughts may very 
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easily arise doubts, feelings of inadequaq^, and self-conscious- 
ness. Let him forget about himself and concentrate upon 
what he is to say, ■which of course should be very carefully 
prepared. He should lose himself in his subject; the urge to 
speak should be strong and the desire to communicate must 
become a compelling force. "When the speaker has achieved 
this state, he ^vill have little time or concern for stage fright. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF VOICE AND 
PERSONALITY 

What are the implications for voice training in the pic- 
ture of speech and personality dius far set fortli in this 
chapter? If die tivo are so closely related, ivill training in 
one improve the odier? Can anything constructive be done 
about one’s personality? At least partial ansivers can be given 
to these important questions. 

In the first place, the individual should make sure tliat 
his voice is at all times expressive and responsive to diought 
and feeling. Even the most gifted musician must have a good 
instrument if he is to perform successfully. An untrained, 
defective, or unresponsive voice cannot be expected to do 
justice to whatever favorable traits of personality the indi- 
vidual may possess. This is particularly true of the voice ex- 
hibiting some special defect, such as nasality, flatness, or an 
excessively high pitch, which will create an unpleasant, un- 
favorable impression despite other possible good qualities of 
voice or personality. 

As was pointed out in the first chapter, the possibilities 
for improving the vocal mechanism arc very favorable in 
virtually all cases. It has been die primary aim of this book 
to present a complete program of training to effect such im- 
provement. In fact, it can safely be said that any individ- 
ual not presenting serious disorders of voice, spcecli, or 
hearing can ivith proper training materially improve his 
vocal equipment. 
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Improvement of Voice as Conditioned by Personality. The 
close identification of voice witli personality necessitates 
that training in voice and training in personality must pro- 
ceed simultaneously. As a matter of fact, improvement in 
the one is definitely conditioned, unthin limits, by the possi- 
bility of development in the other. Of the two, personality 
is the stronger influence and unfortunately is less amenable 
to cliange and is also much more difficult to deal witli di- 
rectly. All of idiich means tliat progress in I'oice ivill be 
slow', difficult, and generally unsatisfactory' so long as any 
one or more of tlie folloiving conditions obtains: 

1. If the Individual Has Nothing to Express. Discrimi- 
nation in the use of voice and in speech always depends 
upon discrimination in tiiinking and feeling. If the indi- 
vidual’s reactions to his environment are so dull or his 
mental processes so impotent as to awaken no inward re- 
sponses, then he can hardly be expected to exhibit an ex- 
pressive voice, no matter how well trained his vocal mecha- 
nism may be. Even the finest violin produces but raucous 
noise in tlie hands of one who has no talent for music. 

As can readily be seen, tliis problem takes one consider- 
ably beyond tlie limitations of what is ordinarily defined as 
voice training proper; yet the two cannot be separated. The 
obvious solution is to make voice and speech training a fun- 
damental and integral part of tlie individual’s total develop- 
ment. He must be stimulated to think and feel and discrimi- 
nate; he must be taught to react to his environment. In 
other ivords, speech training cannot be thought of as being 
merely a grace or manner to be assumed only on special 
occasions and tlien to be laid aside and forgotten. If a su- 
perior voice is to be of material benefit to one, it must work 
for him on the job, all the time. Whatever tlie individual 
has to say must be said ivith as mucli clearness and meaning 
and with as much purpose and motivation as he is capable 
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o£ mustering. His realization of tire importance of good 
speech as a tool with “which he can adjust himself happily 
and effectively to his social environment, as well as a tool 
with tvhich he can control that environment more nearly 
to his oivn desires and purposes, will furnish the impelling 
motive needed to achieve real and lasting success in voice 
and speech training. 

2. If Unfavorable^ Negative, Antisocial Qualities Are 
Present to Any Degree in the Individual's Personality. The 
student of voice should take stock of himself and appraise 
himself objectively with respect to desirable and undesirable 
personality traits. Any tendencies to^vard such attitudes as 
excessive fear, timidity, moroseness, lassitude, indifference, 
arrogance, intolerance, and bitterness must be studiously 
eradicated, and in their place desirable, positive mental 
states of optimism, sympathy, friendliness, alertness, and 
self-reliance should be cultivated. Eveiy individual, of 
course, represents something of a balance between the nega- 
tive and the positi^^e characteristics, but he inclines totvard 
a dominance of tlie one or tlie other. 

So-called personality adjustment or integration, however, 
implies a certain degree of objective-mindedncss with re- 
spect to good and bad characteristics— the ability to recog- 
nize weaknesses, and tlie disposition to improve the person- 
ality by cultivating tlie good qualities and eradicating the 
harmful ones. The individual will be aided in this process 
if he gives consideration to such aspects of his social relation- 
ships and his mental health as arc indicated by tlie following 
questions: 

1. Are you inclined to be tolerant of others’ opinions 
and points of view? 

2 . Are you interested in people or do they generally 
bore you? 
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3. Are you inclined to be at ease 'Jvith people? 

4. Are you usually successful in controlling your tempei 
or do you ‘flare up’ easily? 

5. Can you take just criticism without having your feel- 
ings hurt? 

6. Are you reasonably free from ■tvorries? 

7. Can you admit your own mistakes and laugh at your- 
self, or must you resort frequently to self-pity? 

8. Do you make an effort to find ne^v friends and cause 
people to like you? 

9. Do you have a number of interests that make life seem 
worth ■while and that provide you \vith enjoyable re- 
laxation? 

10. Do you have a reasonable amount of confidence in 
yourself and in •svhat you are doing? 

1:. Are you able to make up your mind and come to de- 
cisions tvith reasonable facility and freedom from 
strain? 

12. Do you meet responsibility and face reality for the 
most part in good spirit and do you feel that you are 
doing the best you can? 

13. Do you have some goal, or goals, -which you are try- 
ing to reach in terms of a philosophy of life? 

14. Do you try to keep yourself physically fit? 

Of course, one cannot always give definite, unqualified 
answers to questions such as these. However, they do serve 
to focus attention upon important indications of strength 
and weakness in one’s basic attitudes and in his characteris- 
tic reactions to his environment— a response pattern that is 
knoivn as personality. If in this process of appraisal, one 
finds too many of these items entered against him on the 
negative side of the ledger, he should take warning and em- 
bark upon an honest and sincere program of self-improve- 
ment. 
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3 . If Inhibitions and Repressions Rob the Voice of Its 
Expressive Qualities. Many individuals appear dull, nega- 
tive, or uninteresting not because they are that ^ray, but 
because excessive timidity, self-consciousness, or habitual re- 
pression of feeling makes it very difficult if not impossible 
for them to express tvhat is taking place trithin themselves. 
Often sucii attitudes are deeply rooted in childhood experi- 
ences and training, or possibly the individual is simply too 
self-conscious to speak out witli feeling and conviction, or 
he may believe that such expression is a mark of affectation. 

Whatever the fundamental causes, repressive tendencies 
must be broken down if the possibilities for either a good 
voice or an effective personality are to be fully realized. This 
development must be kept within reasonable bounds, of 
course; no one admires tlie impulsive, unpredictable, com- 
pletely uninhibited person who, though he may be the ‘life 
of the party,’ is rash and extravagant in his speech and be- 
havior generally. Such behavior suggests insincerity and in- 
stability. For the average person, however, this is more a 
theoretical than an actual danger; tvhat his speech most 
needs is more spontaneity and versatility of expression. In- 
hibitions and repressions must be removed. There is little 
danger of his becoming ‘temperamental.’ 

Voice Training as Personality Dcvclopme7it. As a final 
word on tlie subject of speech and personality, let us con- 
sider how voice training may contribute to personality de- 
velopment and an improved social adjustment. In the first 
place, it has been pretty well established that individuals 
tend to become Avhat tliey believe otlier people think them 
to be. ’^Vhen people react more favorably toward us because 
our voice conveys the impression that w’c are friendly, com- 
petent, and interesting, there is a strong tendency for us to 
develop those qualities in our personality. If we are treated 
■witli respect by otliers, ■jve soon come to have more respect 
for ourselves. Then, too, one’s own consciousness of having 
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a pleasant, effective voice of tvhich he does not need to be 
ashamed contributes materially to a feeling of poise, self- 
confidence, and a just pride in himself. A good voice, like 
good clothes, can do mucli for an ego that othenvise might 
be inclined to droop. 

On the other hand, many individuals develop feelings of 
inadequacy and inferiority because of the presence of a 
voice or speecli defect ^vhich has been a source of Tvorry or 
embarrassment to them. Nor is this true only of serious 
speech disorders such as stuttering. Lesser vocal deficiencies 
in the form of a faulty pitch level, a disagreeable voice qual- 
ity such as raspiness or nasality, or mumbling articulation 
may so trouble the indiwdual by his acute awareness of them 
as to handicap him seriously in his social relationships. In 
these cases voice and speech training may do much to pro- 
mote desirable personality qualities of confidence, ease, and 
poise in dealing tvith others. 

Exercises and Practice Material 

The practice material which folloivs has been chosen pri- 
marily to illustrate the close relationship betis'een speech 
and personality, especially as vocal expression is conditioned 
by mental attitudes, moods, and characteristic emotional 
states. 

More specifically, the exercises for this chapter have been 
designed to accomplish three objectives: 

1. To give the student experience in reacting to various 
emotional states, purposes, and points of vieiv. As was 
pointed out previously in this chapter, if the voice is to be- 
come expressive, the individual must have something to ex- 
press; he must be sensitive and responsive to his emdron- 
ment and particularly to emotional stimulation. The exer- 
cises are designed to test and develop the readiness and ver- 
satility of that response. 
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2. To show ho^v certain concepts, moods, and affective 
states are manifested in voice and speecli. In this connection 
the student is asked to observe closely to what extent his 
voice naturally responds to the various speech purposes and 
situations represented and to study the manner in trhich 
this response takes place. Thus, the exercises also constitute 
a test of tlie responsiveness and flexibility of tlie student’s 
vocal equipment, - 

3. To aid the student in removing inhibitions and self- 
consciousness tv’hich may constitute serious hindrances to 
the expressive use of his voice. 

The student is urged to study each selection carefully to 
determine its mood and feeling-tone and die point of view 
from which it teas written. Try to catch the essential spirit 
of the selection; imagine that you really are the character 
or person speaking. Then study to discover how this inter- 
pretation can best be manifested through the expressive 
qualities of tire voice. As you practice the exercises and drill 
material, note hotv die voice naturally responds to vivid 
diinking and genuine feeling. Finally, do not hesitate to 
‘step out’ and demonstrate those qualities in your interpre- 
tation; exaggerate the expression somewhat merely for the 
sake of die practice value you will receive from it. But bear 
in mind that any deviation from your accustomed manner 
of speaking tvill appear to you as definite exaggeration be- 
cause it ivill sound strange and neiv at first. As a matter of 
feet, such feeling should be hailed by die beginner as a re- 
assuring sign of progress. 

1, Listen to a radio drama and varite a short analysis of the 
ivay in which the personality of each of die principal char- 
acters was revealed through the various expressive qualities 
of the voice. 

2. Hoiv many different personality types can be suggested 
by the various ivays in which ‘hello’ can be spoken? The 
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grouchy person; the cold, indifferent personality; the hearty, 
friendly indi\idual; et cetera. Proceed similarly with ‘good 
morning.’ 

3. Practice the expression, ‘come in,’ as it might be heard 
in various situations. Suggest the busy, efficient secretary; 
the cordial hostess; the Dean to a student about to be repri- 
manded; tlae ‘big boss’ in various moods; tlie professional 
man; et cetera. 

4. In tlie following selection, an adaptation in dialogue form 
of a scene from Charles Dickens’s A Christmas Carolj dis- 
tinguish sharply bettreen the crabbed, bitter personality of 
Scrooge and the youthful enthusiasm and friendliness of the 
nephetv. Note particularly die difference in the quality of 
voice ts’hich may be used to suggest the contrasting charac- 
ters. Don’t think only of the vocal differences, hoivever; re- 
member that they are merely reflections of opposed atti- 
tudes and points of vieir. 

Nepheis' (bursting into the room): A merty'^ Christmas, unde! 
God save you! 

Scrooge (startled at first): Balil Humbug! 

Nephew; Christmas a humbug, unde! You don’t mean that, 
I am sure. 

Scrooge: I do. Meny Christmas! IVhat right have you to be 
meiT)'? IVhat reason have you to be meny? You’re poor enough. . 

Nephew: Come then, ivhat right have you to be dismal? IHiat 
reason have you to be morose? Y’ou’re ridi enough. 

Scrooge (can think of no better reply): Bah! Humbug! 

Nephew: Don’t be cross, unde. 

Scrooge: INTiat else can I be, when I live in such a ■world of 
fools as this? Merry’ Christmas! Out upon merry’ Christmas! If I 
could "^vork my’ will, every idiot who goes about "vvith ‘Merry 
Christmas’ on his lips should be boiled 'ss’ith his o'sm pudding, 
and buried "^vith a stake of holly’ through his heart. He should! 

Nepheiv (pleading): Unde! 

Scrooge: Nepherv, keep Christmas in your orvn "svay’, and let 
me keep it in mine. 
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Nephew: Keep itl But you don’t keep it. 

Scrooge; Let me leave it alone, then. Much good may it do 
you! Much good it has ever done you! 

Nephew: There are many things from ^vhicl^ I might have 
derived good by which I have not profited, I dare say, Christmas 
among tlie rest. But I am sure that I have always thought of 
Christmas-time, when it has come round, as a good time; a kind, 
forgiving, cliaritable, pleasant time. And therefore, uncle, though 
it has never put a scrap of gold or silver in my pockets, I believe 
that it has done me good, and will do me good; and I say, God 
bless itl 

Scrooge {to his clerk in another room who has involuntarily 
applauded this speech): Let me hear another sound from you, 
and you’ll keep Christmas by losing your situation! {To his 
nephew) You’re quite a powerful speaker, sir; I -wonder you 
don’t go into Parliament. 

Nephew: Don’t be angry, uncle. Come, dine -^vith us tomorrow. 

Scrooge {defiantly): No! I’ll be bound if I will! 

Nephew; But why? WTiy? 

Scrooge {not able to think of anything better to reply): Why 
did you get married? 

Nephew: Because I fell in love. 

Scrooge {growling): Because you fell in love! Good-afternoon! 

Nephew: I want nothing from you; I ask nothing of you; why 
cannot we be friends? 

Scrooge: Good-afternoon! 

Nephew'; I’m sorry w'itli all my heart to find you so resolute. 
But I have made the trial in homage to Christmas, and I’ll keep 
my Christmas humor to the last. So A Mcrr}' Christmas, uncle! 

Scrooge: Good-aftemoon! 

NEPHE^v: And A Happy New Year! 

Scrooge: Good-afternoon!! {As the nephew leaves) 

Selections Illustrating the Fanciful, Playful, 
Humorous 

1 . Behold tlie mighty Dinosaur, 

Famous in prehistoric lore. 

Not only for his w'eight and strength. 

But for his intellectual length. 

You will obseiwe by these remains 
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The creature had two sets of brains— 

One in his head (the usual place). 

The other at his spinal base. 

Thus he could reason a priori 
As well as a posteriori. 

No problem botliered him a bit; 

He made both head and tail of it. 

So wise he tvas, so wise and solemn. 

Each thought filled just a spinal column. 

If one brain found the pressure strong. 

It passed a few ideas along; 

If something slipt his forward mind, 

’Twas rescued by the one behind; 

And if in error he was caught. 

He had a saving afterthought. 

As be thought twice before he spoke. 

He had no judgments to revoke; 

For he could think, rvithout congestion, 

Upon both sides of every question. 

Oh, gaze upon this model beast. 

Defunct ten million years at least! 

BERT LESTON TAYLOR, 'The Dinosaui' 

S. He thought he saw an Elephant, 

That practiced on a fife; 

He looked again, and found it rvas 
A letter from his rvife. 

‘At length I realize,’ he said, 

‘The bitterness of Life!’ 

He thought he satv a Buffalo 
Upon the chimneypiece: 

He looked again and found it was 
His Sister’s Husband’s Niece. 

‘Unless you leave this house,’ he said, 

‘I’ll send for tlie Police!’ 

He thought he saw a Rattlesnake 
That questioned him in Greek: 

He looked again, and found it tras 
The Middle of Next ’fVeek. 
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‘The one thing I regret,’ he said, 

‘Is that it cannot speakl’ 

He diought he saw a Banker's clerk 
Descending from the ‘bus: 

He looked again and found it n-as 
A Hippopotamus. 

‘If tliis should stay to dine,’ he said, 

‘There tv'on’t be mucli for us!’ 

LEt\ns OVRROLL, ‘The Gardener’s Song’ from 
Sylvie and Bruno 

The night tvas tliick and hazy 
Wien the ‘Piccadilly Daisy’ 

Carried down the aew and captain in the sea; 

And I think the ivater drowned ’em; 

For tliey never, never found ’em 
And I knoiv tliey didn’t come ashore ivitli me. 

Ohl ’tivas ver)' sad and lonely 
■^Vhen I found myself tlie only 
Population on this cultivated shore; 

But I’ve made a little tavern 
In a rocky little cavern. 

And I sit and watcli for people at the door. 

I spent no time in looking 
For a girl to do my cooking. 

As I’m quite a clever hand at making stews; 

But I had that fellow Friday, 

Just to keep the tavern tidy. 

And to put a Sunday polish on my shoes. 

I have a little garden 
That I’m cultivating lard in. 

As tlie things I eat are rather tough and drj'; 

For I live on toasted lizards. 

Prickly pears, and parrot gizzards. 

And I’m really very fond of beetle-pie. 

I sometimes seek diversion 
In a family excursion 
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With the few domestic animals you see; 

And tve take along a carrot 
As refreshment for the parrot. 

And a little can of jungleberry tea. 

If the roads are tvet and muddy 
We remain at home and study— 

For the goat is veiy' clever at a sum,— 

And the dog, instead of fighting, 

Studies ornamental -writing, 

"While the cat is taking lessons on the drum. 

"We retire at eleven. 

And rve rise again at seven; 

And I -jvish to call attention, as I close. 

To the fact that all the scholars. 

Are correct about their collars. 

And particular in turning out tlieir toes. 

c. E. CARR-ix, ‘Robinson Crusoe’s Stoiy’’ 

4. In this by-place of nature there abode, in a remote period 
of American history, that is to say, some thirty years since, a 
■js'orthy wight of the name of Ichabod Crane, who sojourned, or, 
as he expressed it, ‘tarried,’ in Sleepy Hollot\', for the purpose of 
instructing the children of the vicinity. The cognomen of Crane 
was not inapplicable to his person. He was tall, but exceedingly 
lank, ^vith narrow shoulders, long arms and legs, hands that 
dangled a mile out of his sleeves, feet that might have sers'ed for 
shovels, and his whole frame most loosely hung together. His 
head was small, and flat at top, -with huge ears, large green glassy 
eyes, and a long snipe nose, so that it looked like a -ireather-cock 
perched upon his spindle neck, to tell sdiich -vray the tvind blet^^ 
To see him striding along the profile of a hill on a -windy day, 
-tvdth his clothes bagging and fluttering about him, one might 
have mistaken him for the genius of famine descended upon the 
earth, or some scarecrotv eloped from a cornfield. 

IR^'ING, The Legend of Sleepy Hollom 

5. The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel, , 

And the former called the latter ‘Little Prig’; 

Bun replied. 
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‘You are doubtless very big; 

But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together. 

To make up a year 
And a sphere. 

And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 

If I’m not so large as you. 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 

I’ll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track; 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put; 

If I cannot carry forests on my back. 

Neither can you crack a nut.’ 

RALPH WALDO E^^ERSON, 'A Fable' 

6. There was once a Neolithic Man 
An enterprising ivight, 

Wio made his chopping implements 
Unusually bright. 

To his Neolithic neighbors, 

AVho ^\'ere startled and surprised. 

Said he, ‘My friends, in course of time, 

We shall be civilizedi 
We are going to live in cities! 

^Ve are going to fight in wars! 

We are going to eat tliree times a day 
Without the natural cause! 

We are going to turn life upside do^vn 
About a thing called gold! 

We are going to want the earth, and take 
As mucli as rve can hold! 

"We are going to wear great piles of stuff 
Outside our proper skins! 

We are going to have diseases! 

And Accomplishments!! And Sins!!!’ 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 'Similar Cascs? 
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LYRICAL, IMAGINATIVE, OR INSPIRATIONAL SELECTIONS 

1. I heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls. 

I felt her presence, by its spell of might, 

Stoop o’er me from above; 

The calm, majestic presence of tlie Night, 

As of the one I love. 

LONGFELLOtv, ‘Hymn to the Night 

2. In the far North stands a Pine-tree, lone, upon a wintry height; 
It sleeps; around it snoivs have thrown a covering of white. 
It dreams forever of a Palm tliat, far in the Moming-land, 
Stands silent in a most sad calm midst heaps of burning sand. 

LANIER, ‘The Pine and the Palm’ 

3. Lorenzo: How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we sit, and let tlie sounds of music 

Creep in our ears; soft stillness and the night 
Become tlie touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look hoiv the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still quiring to the young-ey’d clierubims: 

Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Dotli grossly close it in, %ve cannot hear it. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, v. i 

4. Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
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Shades o£ the prison-house begin to dose 
Upon tlic grooving Boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flotv'S, 

He sees it in his joy; 

The Youtli, ^rho daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's Priest, 

And by tlie vision splendid 
Is on his rvay attended; 

At length the ^fan perceives it die atvay. 

And fade into the light of common day. 

tvoRDStvoRTH, ‘Ode on Intimations of Immortality’ 

5. When I heard the learn’d astronomer; 

MTien tlie proofs, the figures, tvere ranged in columns before 
me; 

IV^hen I tvas shown the diarts and tlie diagrams, to add, divide, 
and measure them; 

Wlien. I, sitting, heard the astronomer, where he lectured with 
mucli applause in the lecture-room. 

How soon, unaccountable, I became tired and sick; 

Till rising and gliding out, I wander’d off by myself. 

In the mystical moist night-air, and from time to time, 

Look’d up in perfect silence at the stars. 

WHITMAN, ‘When I Heard the Learn’d Astronomer’ 

6. Night is a dead, monotonous period under a roof; but in 
tlie open world it passes lightly, with its stars and den's and per- 
fumes, and the hours are marked by changes in tlic face of Na- 
ture. MTiat seems a kind of temporal death to people cliokcd 
between walls and curtains, is only a light and living slumber 
to the man who sleeps afield. All night long he can hear Nature 
breatliing deeply and freely; even as she takes her rest, she turns 
and smiles: and there is one stirring hour unknown to those 
who dwell in houses, rvhen a ivakeful influence goes abroad over 
tlie sleeping hemisphere, and all the outdoor trorld are on their 
feet. It is tlien that the cock first crows, not this time to announce 
the daivn, but like a cheerful ivatchman speeding the course of 
night. Cattle aivake on the meadows; sheep break their fast on 
deny hillsides, and change to a new lair among the ferns; and 
houseless men, who have lain down with the fowls, open their 
dim eyes and behold the beauty of the night. 

STES'ENSON, Travels tinth a Donkey 
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7 . The rising moon has hid the stars; 

Her level rays, like golden bars. 

Lie on the landscape green. 

With shadotvs brown between. 

And silver white the river gleams. 

As i£ Diana, in her dreams, 

Had dropt her silver bow 
Upon the meadows lotv. 

LONGFELLOW, ‘Endymion’ 

EXPRESSING DEEP FEELING, STRENGTH, COURAGE, OR THE 

HEROIC 

1 . The loved and loving brother, husband, father, friend, died 
where manhood’s morning almost touches noon and while the 
shadoivs still tvere falling toward the ivest. 

He had not passed on life’s highway the stone that marks tlie 
highest point, but, being wear)’ for a moment, lay doim by the 
wayside, and using his burden for a pillow, fell into that dream- 
less sleep that kisses doivn his eyelids still. "While yet in love rvith 
life and raptured with the world, he passed to silence and pa- 
thetic dust. 

Yet, after all, it may be best, just in the happiest, sunniest hour 
of all the voyage, -while eager winds are kissing every sail, to dash 
against the unseen rock, and in an instant hear the billoivs roar 
above a sunken ship. For, whether in mid-sea or ’mong the 
breakers of the fardier shore, a rvreck at last must mark the end 
of each and all. And eveiy life, no matter if its ever)’ hour is rich 
rvith love and every moment jewelled rvith joy, rv’ill at its close 
become a tragedy as sad and deep and dark as can be -sroven of 
the ivarp and woof of mystery’ and death. 

Life is a narrow vale between tlie cold and barren peaks of 
two eternities. "We strive in vain to look beyond tire heights. We 
cry aloud, and the only answer is tlie echo of our wailing cry. 
From the voiceless lips of the unreplying dead there comes no 
word; but in the night of death hope sees a star, and listening 
love can hear the rustle of a -wing. 

R. G- iNGERSOLL, ‘At His Brother’s Grave' 

2 . There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
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Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men; 

A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous strcll. 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes whicli spake again, 

And all went menrj’ as a marriage-bell; 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell! 

Did ye not hear it?— No; ’twas but die wind. 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street; 

On with the dance! let joy be unconfined; 

No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To cliase the gloiving Hours with flying feet— 

But, hark!— that heai')' sound breaks in once more 
\s if the clouds its echo would repeat; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 

Arml Arm! it is— it is— the cannon's opening roar! 

BTOON, ‘Waterloo’ from Childe Harold's Pilgrimage 

3. I met a traveler from an antique land 

"Who said: Tivo vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them, on die sand, 

Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose froirn. 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 

Tell diat its sculptor well diose passions read 
lYhicli yet survive, stamped on diese lifeless things. 

The hand that mocked diem and tlie heart that fed; 

And on the pedestal these words appear: 

‘My name is Ozyraandias, king of kings; 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!’ 

Nodiing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal ivreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far aivay. 

SHELLEY, ‘Ozyraandias’ 

4. Boisxd by die weight of centuries, he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on die ground. 

The emptiness of ages in his face. 

And on his back the burden of the world. 

1\Tio made him dead to rapture and despair, 

A thing that grieves not and diat never hopes. 
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Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox? 

WTio loosened and let down tlris brutal jatv? 

■Wdiose was the hand tliat slanted back this brot\'? 

Whose breatli blew out the light within this brain? 

Is this the Thing the Lord God made and gave 
To have dominion over sea and land; 

To trace the stars and searclr tlie heavens for potver; 

To feel the passion of Eternity? 

Is tliis die dream He dreamed who shaped die suns 
And marked then' "ways upon the ancient deep? 

Doim all die caverns of Hell to dieir last gulf 
There is no shape more terrible than this— 

More tongued with censure of die world’s blind greed— 
More filled ivith signs and portents for die soul— 

More packed ivith danger to the universe. 

EDWIN MARKHAM, ‘Tlic Man with the Hoe' 
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PHONETIC SYMBOLS USED IN THIS BOOK 

Consonants 

SYMBOL 

KEY WORD 

TRANSCRIPTION 

[P] 

pea 

[pi] 

[b] 

bee 

[bi] 

[t] 

tea 

[ti] 

[d] 

dip 

[dip] 

W 

cook 

[kuk] 

fe] 

gun 

[gAn] 

[h] 

hat 

[hast] 

K 

fee 

[fi] 

[V] 

vie 

[vai] 

[0] 

f//in 

[einj 

[3] 

then 

pen] 


sea 

[si] 

W 

zoo 

[™j 

[/] 

she 

[/i] 

[ 5 ] 

azure 

237 

[®a>] 
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SYMBOL 

W] 

KEY •WORD 

chew 

TRANSCRIPTION 

[ds] 

jump 

[dsAmp] 

[m] 

me 

[mi] 


nap 

[naep] 

M 

sing 

[siq] 

W 

lea 


M 

ran 

[PAn] 

[j] 

you 

D«] 

[w] 

we 

[wi] 

[hw] * 

token 

[hiven] 


Vowels 


SYMBOL 

[i] 

KEY VfORD 

eat 

TRANSCRIPTION 

[it] 

W 

hit 

[hit] 

[e] 

locate 

[loket] 

K 

met 

[met] 

[ffi] 

cash 

[ksj] 


* This is listed merely for purposes of reference. It is treated in this book 
not as a separate sound unit, but merely as a glottal fricative or )t approach 
to the TV. It is thus comparable to the li approach to [j], as we find in the 
word hue. (Compare hue with you.) 
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SYMBOL 

KEY rvORD 

TR/VNSCRIPTIO.\ 

N 

ask 

[ask] 

(As frequently pronounced in American speech. This rrord 

and similar ones are 

also often pronounced u’ith [ae] occa- 
sionally with [a]). 

SYMBOL 

KEY rvORD 

TRANSCRIPTION 

w 

father 

[foS?-] 

w 

cloth 

[kloG] 

(As frequently pronounced in 

American speech, although 

tliis rrord and similar rs^ords are 

also often pronounced witli 

[o]. The voAvel [u] 

is likely to be heard in British tioLj 

w 

arre^ 

w 

[o] 

location 

[loke/an] 

M 

look 

Puk] 

M 

moon 

[mun] 

W 

cut 

[kAt] 


above 

[abAv] 


ever 

[tV3] 

(The latter example as pronounced in the Eastern and South 

ern American dialects) 

w 

ever 

[cvar] 

(As pronounced 

in tlie General American dialect) 

[3] 

bird 

[bad] 

(Southern and Eastern American) 


[s'] bird [bjd] 

(General American^ 
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Diphthongs 


SYMBOL 

KEY tV'ORD 

TRANSC3UI 

[OI] 

ride 

[raid] 

[QU] 

hoiv 

[hau] 

[OI] 

voice 

[vois] 


cute 

[kjut] 

[ei] 

gate 

[geit] 


(As sometimes transcribed. Refer to the discussion of the 
vowel [e] in Chapter x) 

[ou] go [gou] 

(As sometimes transcribed. Refer to the discussion of the 
votvel [o] in Chapter x) 

j Indicates prolongation of the votvel tvhich it 
follotrs. 

, WTien placed beneath [rn], [n], or [1], indicates 
that the consonant is used syllabically, i.e. to 
form a syllable tdthout an accompanying 
vowel. 

' ^Vhen placed above and to the left of a syllable 
indicates this syllable is to receive primaiy ac- 
cent. 

' Same symbol placed to the left and belots' the 
syllable indicates secondary' accent. 

p] Symbol for the glottal stop. 



VIII 


Developing Clearness of Speech 


It will be recalled from Chapter i that clearness and ease 
of diction were mentioned as constituting one of the six 
characteristics of an effective speaking voice. The other five 
were concerned with such aspects of tone as pitch, loudness, 
quality, and flexibility. Strictly speaking, these can be said to 
be properties of voice, while clearness of diction has to do 
with speech. Voice, then, is the raw material out of whicli a 
large part of speech is made. That is, tvhen vocal tone is 
shaped and modulated by the resonance and articulatory 
mechanisms of the throat and mouth into the vou’els and 
vowel-like sounds and tvhen certain noise elements character- 
istic of the various consonant sounds are added, we have a 
recognizable, conventionalized sound-pattern n'hich we have 
called speech. This process of modulation by which speech 
sounds are formed is known as diction, or in a slightly more 
restricted sense, articulation. 

The concept of articulation, which has an original mean- 
ing of joining or fitting together, is well applied to the 
speech process. Articulation can be taken to represent tJi e 
joining togetlier of th e_.separate.sound..units tvhich make 
up tlie word or phrase. There is also considerable value in 
tHiriking^ofir as referring to the way in Avdiich the speech 
organs, tongue, lips, jaw, teeth, and palate, fit together and 
move togetlier to form the sequence of sounds which con- 
stitute speech. It is well to consider the speech process in 
terms of speech movements involving a degree of motor 
co-ordination and control similar to that which we find in 
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the case of other types of precise, highly organized motor 
activity. It is just as important for clear speech that we have 
good control over the speech organs as it is for the expert 
typist to have ‘educated’ fingers. 

FACTORS INFLUENCING CLEARNESS OF ARTICULATION 

Clear-cut, finished speech is the product of moulding and 
shaping voivel tones ivith good quality and resonance and 
of pronouncing the consonants carefully. In general, clear- 
ness of articulation depends upon (i) the care and exactness 
with ivhich tlie resonance and articulatory adjustments for 
the various speech sounds are made, and (2) the ease and 
precision ivith which the speech organs are changed from 
the position required for one sound to the position for tlie 
sound immediately following. Since speech is a moving, dy- 
namic process, these adjustments must be made ‘on the run,’ 
as it ivere, and in the rapid shift from one sound to another 
we frequently fall far short of the mark and only roughly 
approximate the correct positions of the several articulatory 
organs in the pronunciation of successive speech sounds. 
The result too often is mumbling, indistinct speech. To cor- 
rect this fault ive must eitlier move the lips, tongue, velum, 
and jaiv more rapidly and precisely, or ive must slow doivn 
the tempo of our speaking to a pace that ivill alloiv a more 
careful formation of the speech sounds. Exercises should be 
undertaken to develop flexibility of the articulators and a 
relaxed, co-ordinated control over tliem. 

One of the first steps in the achievement of good speech 
has been taken when an individual becomes aware of good 
speech. One easily falls into a way of talking, which, though 
it may be careless or ineffective, appears perfectly satisfac- 
tory to him until in some ivay its shortcomings are brought 
to his attention. Even then it is not easy to change long- 
established speech habits because, for one thing, any de- 
parture from an accustomed style of speaking is likely to 
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appear strange and unnatural to ±e speaker at first. The 
result is a degree of self-consciousness. The speaker must 
recognize this feeling for what it is, ho^rever, and leam to 
discount it until the new method of speaking has become 
well established. For example, if the individual is in tlie 
habit of speaking ^nth a minimum of lip and jaw move- 
ment, he can expect at first to feel as if he xvere producing 
a series of facial contortions tdienever he attempts to speak 
distinctly. He should comfort himself with the dioughts that 
tlie feeling will soon disappear and that what may appear 
to him as rank exaggeration may very ^vell appear to otliers 
as perfectly nonnal speech. 

The foregoing observ^ations are based upon t\TO assump- 
tions regarding the speech of the average individual, for 
whom tliese remarks are intended: (i) The diction of tlie 
average individual tvould be improved if attention were 
given to overcoming tlie effects of carelessness and to elimi- 
nating certain mannerisms which may at times call adverse 
attention to themselves. (2) In this process of retraining, the 
average individual is not likely to go to the extreme of de- 
veloping over-precise, artificial, pedantic diction. This lat- 
ter eventuality should not be wholly ignored, however. Rea- 
son and good judgment must never be cast aside, else one 
may acquire a type of unnatural, ‘cultivated’ speech ^vhich 
may be as objectionable in the one direction as carelessness 
is in tlie other. Speech must at all times be kept natural, 
easy, and unaffected. 

FAULTS OF ARTICULATION 

Although faulty articulation may take any number of 
forms, when it is carefully analyzed it will usually be found 
to result (1) from general sluggishness of the speech organs, 
producing mumbling, careless speech, or (2) from a rapid, 
jerky, broken rhythm of speaking in ivhich only certain 
stressed syllables are pronounced idtli any degree of clear- 
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ness, the unstressed sounds being badly mufiBed or omitted 
altogether. Of course, in addition to these types of general 
faults, there are more restricted defects confined to specific 
sounds, such as tve find in lisping, or foreign dialect. 

The first of these types— sluggish speech— can usually be 
traced to one or more of the follo^ving causes: 

1. Immobile, flaccid lips. The lips are among the most 
important speech organs, not only in shaping the resonators 
of the mouth in the formation of the votvel sounds, but 
also in the production of tlie labial consonants, [p], [b], [m], 
[''v]> [f], and [v]. These sounds, as tvell as those votvels tvhich 
depend in part upon lip rounding for their quality, cliiefly 
[u], [u], [o], and [d], all suffer a serious loss of quality and 
distinctness ^vhen lip activity is deficient. 

2. Sluggish, inactive tongue. The tongue is without doubt 
the most important single organ of articulation, since in 
normal speech a majority of the sounds including both vow- 
els and consonants are in some manner dependent upon its 
functioning. Votvels tvill tend to lose their characteristic 
quality, and such consonants as [t], [d], [1], [r], and [s] ■will 
become blurred and indistinct if the tongue fails in its es- 
sential activity. The familiar ‘mush-mouth’ type of speech 
will be the result, 

3 - jaw. A tight jaw interferes with the speech 'mega- 

phone, of which the mouth opening is a part, contributing 
to nasality and flatness of tone and seriously impairing the 
quality of all vo'wel sounds. No individual can talk bet^veen 
closed teeth and hope to have clear diction or a full, reso- 
nant voice. 

4. Inactive velum.* When the velum is allowed to hang 
in a passive, relaxed position, it fails in its function of clos- 
ing off the nasal chambers from the throat and mouth. The 
result is a distinct nasalization of the vo^wels and all other 
oral sounds, while many of the consonants ■^vhich depend 

See ?lso the discussion of nasality and nasal resonance in Chapter v. 
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for their production upon an accumulation of air pressure 
Avithin the mouth, as for example [p], [t], and [s], may be 
emitted as faint puffs of air tlirough the nose. 

The second type of faulty articulation— irregular, staccato 
speech— is frequently traceable to poor co-ordination linked 
tvith excessive muscular tension so often found in individ- 
uals of a high-strung, nervous temperament. Such a person 
must cultivate a relaxed, even, deliberate rhythm of speak- 
ing in which all speech sounds are more carefully formed. 

Exercises for Flexibilitv and Control of the 
Articulators 

Exercises for the Tongue. 

1. Try lapping like a cat; run the tongue in and out as rap- 
idly as possible. 

2. Extend tlie tongue as far as possible and try to touch the 
chin. 

3. Try to toucli the tip of your nose with the end of your 
tongue. 

4. Extend the tongue and move it rapidly from side to side. 

5. Explore tlie roof of the mouth with the tip of tlie tongue 
as far back as possible, beginning on tlie upper gum ridge. 
Can you toucli your soft palate? 

6. Repeat the nonsense ivord lucka [uka] ten or fifteen 
times, as rapidly as possible. Take care that the rhythm is 
smooth and even and that tlie unstressed second syllable is 
plainly audible. 

7. Repeat Exercise 6, substituting the word tucker. [tAka] 
(General American.) 

8. Repeat rapidly, but clearly, [H], [li], [li], etc. 

9. Substitute [la], [la], [la], etc. 
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10. Substitute [ti-li], [ti-li], [ti-b]. etc. 

11. Repeat Exercise lo, using pi-ri]. 

12. Repeat the word giggle rapidly seven or eight times. 

13. Develop various rhythm patterns, using the syllable 
[la]. A feiv are suggested below. The underlined syllables 
are to be stressed and prolonged slightly, the others are 
given a quick, light touch. No sounds should be lost; all 
must be clearly audible. is sounded as [la]. 

a. la, la la, la la, la la, etc. 

b. la la la la la, la la la la la, etc. 

c. la la la la la la, la la la la la la, etc, 

14. Repeat Exercise 13, using [ta], [da], [ka], and [ga]. 

15. Repeat clearly the following sequences, at first slowly 
and then more rapidly, stressing each syllable equally: 

a. [la-le-li-la], [la-le-li-la], etc. 

b. [ta-te-ti-ta], [ta-te-ti-ta], etc. 

c. [ka-ke-ki-ka], [ka-ke-ki-ka], etc. 

1 6. TVith an easy motion of the tongue repeat the following 
syllables, allowing no ‘break’ in the tone between them: 

a. ya pa]-ya-ya-ya-ya-ya, etc. 

b. yatv [iD]-yaiv-yatv-yaw-yaw, etc. 

c. yo [jo]-yo-yo-yo-yo-yo, etc. 

d. you [ju]-you-you-you-you, etc. 

1 7. Practice the ‘locomotive yell,’ using only the tongue and 
keeping the jaw and lips motionless. Begin slotvly, gradually 
increasing the tempo: rah, rah, rah, rah, rah, etc. 

18. Pronounce carefully [0ri], [0re], [0rai], [0ro], [0ru]. 

ig. Pronounce the follotving sentences carefully, paying 
special attention to the action of the tongue: 

a. Truly rural. 
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b. The rat ran over the roof of the house. 

c. Lovely lilies grew along the lake. 

d. Alone, alone, all, all alone. 

Exercises for the Lips. 

1. Repeat rapidly; me [mij-me-me-me-me-me, etc. 

2. Substitute [tvi], [mat], [mo], and [me] in the above exer< 
cise, 

3. Pronounce the follotving rapidly and clearly: 

a. [i-u], [i-u], [i-u], [i-u], etc. 

b. [mi-me-mai-mo-mu]. Repeat several times. 

c. [tvi-we-wai-wo-tvu]. Repeat several times, 

4. Repeat and exaggerate [i-a-u]. Lips should be draxvn 
back tightly for [i], moutlt open for [a], lips rounded for 
[u]. 

5. Exaggerate the lip movement in pronouncing the folloxv- 
ing exercises and sentences: 

a. [xvi-xvo-xvi-x\Ti]. Repeat several limes. 

b. [pri-pre-prai-pro-pru]. Repeat several times. 

c. Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers. 

d. We xvent axvay for a xvhile. 

e. We will xvait for ^Vill. 

f. The xvire xvas xvound round the xvhcel. 

g. Bubble, bubble boiled die pot. 

Exercises for the Jaw. 

1. Drop the jaw lazily and alloxv dte mouth to fall open. 

2. Move die relaxed jaw from side to side xs’ith the hand. 

3. Move the jaw around in a circle. 

4. Pronounce otich. Open the mouth xvide; repeat a num 
her of times. 
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5. Repeat dh-ger [aga--] a number of times, opening the 
mouth wide on [a]. 

6. Repeat Exercise 5, substituting [a - i], and [a - u]. 

7. Repeat gohbie [gabl] rapidly, opening the moutli wide on 
[a]. 

8. Pronounce the follo^dng sentences, exaggerating the 
mouth opening for all of the stressed vo'^vels: 

a. Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall. 

b. The wagon wobbled ^vildly. 

c. Around the rough and rugged rock the ragged rascal 
ran. 

VO^V'EI.S AND CONSO.NANTS 

All speech sounds can be classified roughly as either 
els or consonants, depending upon tlieir acoustic character- 
istics as determined by the manner in ^s'hich they are formed 
in the mouth. Vo^s'els are defined as sonorous speecli sounds 
produced by relatively open and unobstructed throat and 
mouth passageAvays. As has been explained, they are reso- 
nance phenomena and it can be said that tliey are truly 
moulded tone. Consonants, as a class, are made up of less 
sonority and more noise elements than voAvels— the result of 
a greater degree of obstruction imposed upon the outgoing 
tone, or, as in the case of the voiceless consonants, upon 
merely the unvocalized breath. To illustrate, compare the 
open passage^ray and the degree of sonority, or tone, in the 
vowel [a], tvith that found in the consonant [v]. In the 
vowel the vocal megaphone is relatively open, while in the 
consonant considerable resistance is offered to the outgoing 
tone as it is forced through the restricted passageway formed, 
in this case, between the lower lip and the upper teeth. It 
is ob\dous that these are relative conditions, however, and 

' • r ire there is no sharp dividing line bet^veen these ttvo 

1 c''! -t 'ons of speech sounds, as far as their physical prop 
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at present. The consonants, on the other hand, are produced 
by the contact, or near-contact, of tire various articulatory 
organs, a process that can be observed and studied rvith 
some degree of accuracy. For tliese reasons we must form a 
clear auditory image of what the vowel tones sound like 
and we must learn to identify that sound and reproduce it 
accurately; but in the case of the consonants some study 
of the manner of their formation should help us to analyze 
and correct many of our most noticeable faults of diction. 



IX 


The Articulation of Consonants 


Various classifications of consonant sounds have been de- 
vised, based upon their physical characteristics as ivell as 
upon the manner of their articulation. One of the simplest 
classifications divides consonants into the tivo groups, voiced 
and voiceless. That is, for each separate adjustment of the 
articulators we have in many instances not just one sound 
but tivo, one being produced merely by forcing tlie breath 
out tlirough the constricted passageway of the mouth, as in 
the case of [s], the other being formed by emitting the 
vocalized breatli in die same manner, as in the production 
of [zj. Therefore, [z] dieoretically is merely [s] with a voice 
element added to it. 

To demonstrate this relationship, begin the sound of [s], 
holding it for a few seconds. Then widiout inteirupting die 
steady flow of the breath stream, start die vocal folds vi- 
brating and thus change die [s] into [z]. In a similar man- 
ner compare [f] wdth [v], and [J] ivith [5]. Place your finger 
on your larynx during this experiment and note die ab- 
sence of any vibration during the production of voiceless 
consonants, but obsen’e how clearly the vibrations can be 
felt when any voiced consonant is sounded. Refer to die 
table of phonedc symbols given at the beginning of Part ir 
and note how die consonants can he divided on the basis of 
the presence or absence of voice. The v'oiceless member of 
eacli pair is given first, followed by its voiced analogue. Note 
diat not all of the consonants can be paired thus. 

With respect to the manner in ivhich consonants are 

251 
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formed in the mouth as tvell as their resulting physical 
characteristics, tliey can be further classified into four 
groups, (i) Plosives, (2) Fricatives, (3) Nasals, and (4) Glides. 
The plosives, so named because tlieir formation involves a 
release or explosion of impounded breath, include tlie 
sounds [p] and [b], [t] and [d], [k] and [g], and [tj] and 
[dj]. These latter two are sometimes also referred to as af- 
fricates, because eacli one is a combination of a plosive and 
a fricative, as tve shall see in a later section. The fricatives, 
so named because tlie manner of their production results 
in a friction-like noise, comprise the sounds [f] and [v], [0] 
and [8], [s] and [z], [/] and [5], and [h]. There are only 
tltree nasal sounds, [m], [n], and [g]. The four sounds knotm 
as glides, [1], [r], [av], and [j], are the result of a movement 
or a gliding of eitlier the tongue or the lips or botli during 
tlie production of the sound. 

A tliird tjpe of classification is based upon the place of 
articulation as determined by the organs ivhich happen to 
be involved. In eacli case tlie name designates tlie point of 
contact or the point of obstruction in the moutli. Following 
is a table listing the consonants according to such a classifi- 
cation: 

1. Bilabial [p], [b], [m], [iv] 

2. Labio-dental [f], [v] 

3. Lingua-dental [0], [8] 

4. Lingua-alveolar (gum ridge) [t], [d], [n], [1], [s], [z] 

5. Lingua-palatal [J], [5], [r], Q] 

6. Lingua-velar [k], [g], [q] 

7. Glottal [h] 

The student must not allow himself to become confused 
by these different classifications. WTien he considers the basis 
upon which each one rests, he isdll see that instead of con- 
stituting mutually exclusive groups, the classifications refer 
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simply to important identifying characteristics by means of 
rvhich certain sounds can be differentiated from others. In 
this rvay the terms sen'e as an aid in studying and identify- 
ing individual sounds. For example, when it is stated that 
[p] is a voiceless, bilabial plosive, one lias gone a long ivay 
toward describing not only the nature of the sound but also 
tlie manner and place of its formation in the moudi. 

THE PLOSIVES 

Clearness and precision in the articulation of the plosive 
consonants depend upon (i) the firmness of the closure in 
the mouth, (2) sufficient breath pressure, and (3) a quick, 
clean-cut release of tlie impounded air. In English speech all 
of the voiceless plosives, ivhen they occur initially, are defi- 
nitely aspirated. That is, tliere is a noticeable puff or explo- 
sion of air when the sound is released. Some degree of aspi- 
ration is given these sounds under certain other conditions 
also, tlie actual amount depending upon the position and 
use of the sound within the word. A marked aspiration in 
tlie form of a puff of air can easily be felt if the hand is held 
close to the lips tvhile the wwd top is pronounced, as an 
example. While this aspiration is an integral part of our 
speech pattern, it should never be allowed to become objec- 
tionable or to become so extreme that it calls adverse atten- 
tion to itself. This is not only wasteful of breath, but, as i\'as 
pointed out in a previous chapter, such a practice may easily 
affect the quality of the following vowel, producing breathi- 
ness. 

The Consonants [p] and [b]. These two bilabial plosives 
are formed by bringing tlie lips together, building up pres- 
sure in the moutli, and suddenly releasing it. Immobile or 
flaccid lips produce a weak, muffled sound either because the 
closure is not complete or because the release is sluggish and 
ragged. The result is mumbling. 

One of tlie frequent causes of mumbling arises from the 
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failure of the upper and lower lips to make tight contact, 
often as a result of structural irregularities of jatv or lips. 
The most common of these is a receding lotver jatv'— a con- 
dition knotsm as over-bite. An unusually short or inactive 
upper lip may also contribute to poor articulation of the 
labial plosives. In both these cases there is a tendency for 
the lower lip to make contact with the upper teeth, produc- 
ing a sound resembling [f] or [v]. However, indifference and 
carelessness are often the sole cause of a badly muffled [p] 
and [b]. In the speech of an individual exhibiting such 
faults as tliese, berry sounds like very, robe like rove, pay 
like fay, pie like fie, and pail like fail. If these plosives are 
to be pronounced tvith good quality, the t\ro lips must be 
brought firmly together and released quickly and simultane- 
ously for the explosion. 

The Consonants [t] and [d]. These ttvo sounds are knotra 
as post-dentals, or lingua-alveolar plosives. In their produc- 
tion the tip of the tongue makes tight contact trith the gum 
ridge just above the upper teeth. One of the most common 
faults associated tvith these sounds is tliat of allotving the 
tongue-tip to fall so lotv that it rests against the teeth. A [t] 
or [d] made tvith the tongue in this position has a quality 
suggesting the sound of [9] or [3], ^vith the result that tide, 
for example, tends to sound like [t0aid], and dime resem- 
bles [d3aim]. This fault is often associated with lisping, a 
speech defect t\hich also results from tlie practice of keeping 
the front of die tongue too low in the mouth. 

In careless speech [t] and [d] are often elided, or 'stval- 
loived,’ when found in the medial position. They may sim- 
ply be omitted tvith no other sound added or the glottal 
stop may be substituted for diem. Thus, in the speech of 
some individuals the word little sounds like [111] or it may 
be pronounced [li^>l]. The ivord kitten may become [ki’n] 
and saddle may resemble [ste^j] or [saeal]. 
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One of the most difficult combinations of sounds to articu* 
late occurs tdien [t] is bodi preceded and follo;ved by [s], as 
in the tvord tests. In the speech of many persons the [t] is 
elided and tests becomes tess. If this fault is to be corrected, 
the sequence of sounds must be broken down into its several 
steps, which should be studied and practiced more or less 
separately. As an example, die pronunciation of tests -will be 
greatly facilitated if one drinks of the ivord as being pro- 
nounced [tes], the [s] being held, or rather suspended, for 
an instant, and the [ts], a sound resembling the German z, 
added as the final step. 

A more exact e.xplanation is that the sts of such combina- 
tions is in reality just one prolonged [s], interrupted by the 
plosive [tj. After die tongue has moved from the [s] position 
to make tight contact ivith the gum ridge so that pressure 
can be built up for the [t], the breath sti'eam is stopped. 
The result is that the first [s] becomes suspended momen- 
tarily. Then the [t] is released very suddenly into the final 
[s], as it ivere, and the two sounds merge into a closely inte- 
grated unit. 

This ardculatory sequence produces the effect of a transi- 
tion or slight break betiveen the first s and the t, so that the 
word ivhich we have used as an example appears to be pro- 
nounced tes-ts, though the break, as has been explained, is 
not complete, but only apparent. There should be no lapse 
of breath pressure at any time. The same is true of all of the 
sts words. To gain facility in the articulation of diese words, 
practice the following carefully: 

insis-ts (not insiss) 

■wris-ts (not wriss) 
crus-ts (not cruss) 
lis-ts (not liss) 
mas-ts (not mass) 
boos-ts (not booss) 
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When [t] and [d] occur at tlie ends of words, they are in 
constant danger of being dropped out in the speech of the 
careless. This fact accounts for the so often heard hep for 
kept, tole for told, and pass for past. Final t’s and d’s should 
be sounded, though not stressed. 

In accordance with a principle of connected speech which 
uve shall discuss in a later chapter under assimilation, there 
is some tendency for [t] to be pronounced as [d] ■jvhen it 
occurs behveen t^vo vowels or other voiced sounds. Thus, 
little is often liddle, notice becomes nodice, and Saturday 
may be pronounced as Saderday. This practice should be 
carefully avoided. 

It might be 'ivell to call attention in passing to the fact 
that when ed forms the past tense of verbs, it is sounded as 
[d] after voiced sounds, but it is pronounced as [t] follo^v- 
ing voiceless sounds. Thus, ripped becomes [ript], but 
ribbed is pronounced [ribd]. Similarly, we have banked 
[baegkt] and banged [basqd], tossed [tust] and teased [tizd], 
roughed [rAft] and loved [lAvd]. Care should be taken that 
the d does not become unvoiced tvhen it should remain 
[d]. When the ed ending is preceded by either [t] or [d] it is 
pronounced as a separate syllable and the d remains [d], as 
in wanted [wontad]. 

The Consonants [k] and [g]. These sounds are called 
lingua-velar plosives, since the point of contact occurs be- 
ttveen the back of the tongue and the soft palate. No special 
difficulties are ordinarily encountered in the production of 
[k] and [g], though there is some danger of a slight distor- 
tion of the sound if the explosive release is allowed to be- 
come sluggish. These ttvo sounds should be kept light and 
clear. 

The Consonants [tj] and [d5]. Each of these sounds is 
roughly described as a combination of a plosive and a frica- 
tive, as can be seen in the phonetic symbols used to repre- 
sent them. Actually they are fricative sounds begun plosively 
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from positions approximately indicated by the [t] and the 
[d]. While the two elements of eadi combination are not 
formed exactly as they would be if pronounced separately, 
serious faults in the production of either element tvill mani- 
fest themselves in the finished sound. Therefore, much of 
tvhat has been said regarding the articulation of [t], [dj, [|], 
and [3] applies with equal force to [tj] and [ds]. For this rea- 
son these two affricates, as they are called, should be studied 
in connection tvith the immediately preceding discussion of 
[t] and [d], as tvell as the discussion of [J] and [5] to be 
found in a succeeding section under fricatives. 

Problems in the Articulation of Plosives. 1. When two 
plosives occur together, either in the same word or as the 
final and initial sounds of adjacent words, the first one is 
not completely released, but is merely held and joined with 
the second one. Thus, in wept, for example, the [p] is not 
released separately; it is simply merged tcith the e.xplosion 
tvhich occurs for [t]. The same is true when there are ttvo 
words, as in sit down. These are not pronounced as two 
distinct words in the sense that the [t] of the first one is 
completed before the [dj of the second one is begun; rather, 
there is just the one closure and the one explosion for the 
two sounds. Study carefully tlie relationship between the 
two plosives of such combinations as are given in the fol- 
lowing examples: 

acts limped disrupts street car 

sagged asked contacts stop gap 

whisked subdue whisk broom hot potato 

2. 'When a plosive is followed directly by a nasal conso- 
nant, the plosive is released over the velum directly into the 
nasal chambers, tvith one result that tlte explosion is greatly 
lessened. Note the transition bet^veen tlie plosives and the 
nasals in the following tvords: 
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topmast snub nose hit me 

sudden quagmire submit 

catnip sicken kitten 

3. When [t] or [d] is followed by [1], the tip of tlie tongue 
remains in contact wdth the gum ridge and tlie plosive is 
exploded into tlie [1] around the sides of the tongue; no 
voivel sound intervenes. Obser^^e tlie pronunciation of 
shuttle [jAtl], and saddle [saedl]. In such cases tlie [1] is said 
to be syllabic. 

4. Wlien a plosive is followed by a fricative, the explo- 
sion is made through tlie narrow outlet of the fricative, and 
the tis'o sounds merge into a closely integrated unit. This 
is especially true of combinations in ivhich botli the plosive 
and tlie fricative have certain aspects in common, as in cats, 
roads, campfire, subversive, grow, and oy. Hoivever, the 
best examples of tliis phonetic law are found in tlie pronun- 
ciation of the tivo afiEiicates [tj] and [dj], as found in cheap 
[t/ip] and jell [djcl]. 

Drill Material for Plosii'ES 

1. Boomlay, boomlay, boomlay, boom! 

2. A drum, a drum! Macbeth dotli come. 

3. Double, double toil and trouble; 

Fire bum and caldron bubble. 

SHAKESPEARE, Mocbetll, IV. i 

4. Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater. 

Had a wife and couldn't keep her; 

Put her in a pumpkin shell 
And there he kept her very well. 

Mother Goose 


5. A cliubby little sister 
Was rubbing at her tub; 
A chubby little brother 
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Came up to help her rub. 
The chubby little brother 
Fell in with a crj'; 

The chubby little sister 
Then hung him up to dry. 


UNKNOWN 


6. The ship tvas cheered, tlie harbor cleared, 

Merrily did we drop 
Below the kirk, below the hill. 

Below the lighthouse top. 

COLERTOGE, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 

7. A great elm-tree spread its broad branches; at the foot of 
whidi bubbled up a spring of the softest and siveetest water, in 
a little -well, formed of a barrel; and then stole sparkling away 
through tlie grass, to a neighboring brook, that babbled along 
among alders and dwarf tv'illows. 

IRVING,. The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 

8. Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrotv. 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The tvay to dusty deatli. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbcth, V. V. 

9. Amidst the mists and coldest frosts, 

Witli barest tvrists and stoutest boasts. 

He tlirusts his fists against tlie posts 

And still insists he sees the ghosts. unknown 

10. Of all the bonny buds that blow 
In bright or cloudy tveather. 

Of all the flowers tliat come and go 
The whole t^velve moons together. 

This little purple pansy brings 

Thoughts of tlie sweetest, saddest things. 

lANDOR, ‘Heart’s Ease 


11. Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee. 
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On a cloud I saw a child. 

And he laughing said to me: 

‘Pipe a song about a Iambi’ 

So I piped with merry cheer, 

‘Piper, pipe that song again.’ 

So I piped: he wept to hear. 

BLAKE, ‘The PipeP 

12. To sit in solemn silence in a dull, dark dock. 

In a pestilential prison, with a life-long lock. 

Awaiting the sensation of a short, sharp shock. 

From a cheap and chippy chopper on a big, black block. 

w. s. GILBERT, The Mikcdo 

13. Teasing Tom was a very bad boy; 

A great big squirt was his favorite toy; 

He put live shrimps in his father’s boots. 

And sewed up tlie sleeves of his Sunday suits; 

He punclied his poor little sisters’ heads. 

And cayenne-peppered their four-post beds; 

He plastered their hair with cobbler’s wax, 

And dropped hot halfpennies doim their backs. 

tv. s. GILBERT, Patience 

14. A silly young fellow named Hyde 
In a funeral procession tvas spied; 

\\Tien asked, ‘I\Tio is dead?’ 

He giggled and said, 

‘I don’t know; I just came for the ride.’ 

UNKNOtVN 

15. There was a fat man of Bombay 
M^o -was smoking one sunshiny day; 

WTien a bird, called a snipe, 

Fletv away tvith his pipe, 

"Which vexed the fat man of Bombay. 

Mother Goose 

16. There tvas a crooked man. 

And he tvent a crooked mile. 

And he found a crooked sixpence 
Against a crooked stile; 
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He bought a crooked cat, 

Which caught a crooked mouse, 

And they all lived togedier 
In a litde crooked house. 

THE NASALS 

The Consonants [m], [n], and [q]. These sounds are the 
nasal equivalents of three oral sounds described in tlie pre- 
vious section, namely, [b], [d], and [g]. That is, [m] is 
formed similarly to [b] except diat it is nasally emitted, and 
the same is true of [n] and [d], and [q] and [g]. To a con- 
siderable degree, therefore, faults present in the formation 
of diese oral sounds tvill also manifest diemselves in the 
corresponding nasals. In the articulation of [m], for exam- 
ple, precise and agile lip activity is important, as it also is 
in die production of [b]. 

In addition to the articulatory adjustments in the mouth, 
proper formation of tlie nasal consonants requires that die 
nasal passages be free and open to provide ample resonance. 
As rvas seen in Chapter v, diese three sounds are the only 
ones in English speech to be emitted solely through die 
nasal cliambers. "Wlien these passages become obstructed for 
any reason, we have a condidon which makes proper forma- 
tion of the nasal consonants impossible. We then have what 
could be described as ‘cold-in-tbe-head’ speech in ivhich, in 
severe cases, the oral equivalents are substituted for die 
nasal sounds.* In such speech good morning becomes good 
bawdig [gud bodig]. 

Aside from obscuring the [m] because of sluggish lip 
movement, the most common fault in the articulation of 
the nasals is diat of substitudng [n] for [q], a practice often 
incorrectly referred to as leaving off the g. This mistaken 
conception is in all probability induced by the conventional 
spelling of these sounds. Aldiough it is true that a common 

• See also the disaission of nasal resonance and nasality in Chapter v. 
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method of spelling [q] is ivith ng, a brief analysis of this con* 
sonant ivill demonstrate that it is a separate sound not di- 
rectly related to either [n] or [g]. Therefore, when a speaker 
says cornin’ [kAmin] or [kAman] for coming pcAmii]], he is 
actually changing tire final sound of the word from [q] to [n], 
but he is omitting nothing. Regardless of the nature of the 
change, however, the substitution is unacceptable in most 
instances and for this reason should be avoided. Make a list 
of all of the -ing words you can think of and practice them 
until you become fully conscious of the [q] ending. Strive 
to carry over this consciousness into your everyday speech. 

The consonant [m], occasionally, and the consonant [n], 
frequently, form syllables alone without the aid of a vowel, 
in which case they are said to be syllabic. Syllabic [m] and 
[n] are found in such words as chasm [ksezm] and beaten 
[bitn]. Despite the fact that these words are often spelled 
tvith a vmvel preceding the syllabic nasal, no vowel should 
be sounded bet^veen the nasal and the preceding consonant. 
Note the syllabic nasals in the following tvords: 

mutton reason sudden realism 

brighten riddance listen blossom 

garden kitten relation rhythm 

Drill Material for Nasals 

1. Many men make much money from mines. 

2. The moan of doves in immemorial elms and the murmur 
of innumerable bees. 

3. Mary made some marmalade. 

4. Tomorroiv morning’s newspapers ivill run headlines an- 
nouncing the murder. 

5. Names mean nothing if not remembered. 

6. Come in the evening, or come in the morning; 

Come when you’re looked for, or come tvithout warning. 

THOMAS OSBORNE DAWS, ‘The Welcome 
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7. It was many and many a year ago. 

In a kingdom by tlie sea. 

That a maiden lived, whom you may knotv 
By the name of Annabel Lee. 

POE, 'Annabel Lee' 

8. I am one among the thousands ■who loved Henry Grady, 
and I stand among the millions who lament his deatli. I loved 
him in tlie promise of his glotving youth, -when across my boyish 
vision he -walked ■^vitli winning grace from easy effort to success. 
I loved him in the flush of his splendid manhood, tvhcn a nation 
hung upon his words. john t. GRAt-ES, ‘Henry Grady’ 

9. 'We are the music-makers. 

And tve are the dreamers of dreams. 

Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams. 

O’SHAUGHNESSY, 'Ode' 

10. There ■was a rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry aowds justling at pitdiing and hustling; 

Small feet tvere pattering, wooden shoes clattering. 

Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering. 

And, like fowls in a farm-yard -when barley is scattering. 

Out came the diildren running. 

BROWNING, ‘The Pied Piper of Haraelin’ 

THE FRICATIVES 

The Consonant [Ii]. The consonant [Ii], also known as a 
glottal fricative or glottal aspirate, can scarcely be consid- 
ered a separate sound entity at all, but ratlier it is merely 
a method of beginning vowel sounds and certain of tlie 
glides. That is to say, tvhen a syllable or ivord is to begin 
with [h], the articulators are set in position for the sound 
ivhich is to folloiv the [h] and breatli is then blown through 
the partially closed vocal folds before the voicing for the 
following sound begins. For tliis reason tlie h takes on the 
quality of whatever sound follows it, so diat in reality there 
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are as many difierent h’s as tliere are speech sounds that may 

be used after it. 

To disclose tlie true nature of [h] as a sound, pronounce 
very carefully and slo^sdy tlie vowel [i], holding it for a mo- 
ment. Almost immediately pronounce [hi]. In comparing 
the tv'o performances, observe that tliere is no noticeable 
change in tlie position of the tongue, jaiv, or lips; the only 
difference is tliat [hi] begins with breath, ivhile [i] begins 
witli voice. The variable nature of [li] as a speech sound 
is seen ivhen tlie syllable [hi] is compared ivith [ha] or with 
[iiu]. If tliese syllables are ivhispered, the distinctly different 
quality of the [h] in each instance can easily be heard. 

Only in a feiv special cases, hoivever, does tliis sound pre- 
sent any speech problem. As was stated, [h] is found in 
English speech not only preceding voi\’els but also as an ap- 
proach to tivo of the glides, [w] and [j], as found in the 
words where [Inver] and hue Piju]. Despite die fact that it 
is die prevailing practice in this country to begin these and 
similar ivords ivith [h], in die speech of certain individuals 
where is pronounced like wear and hue is indistinguishable 
from you. To many individuals and in many localides diis 
practice of omitting the [h] is not acceptable, hoivever. For 
this reason, die student of diction ivould be ivell advised 
to make a clear distinction in pronunciadon between [iv] 
and piiv] (usually spelled wh), and likewise betiveen [j] and 
[hj], in the case of diose words in which prevailing good 
usage in his section of die country recognizes an h ap- 
proach. 

Practice the folloiving combinations. The individual who 
is prone to have wh trouble may be aided by remembering 
that die most usual spelling, which is ivitli wh, is actually 
reversed in pronunciation, becoming pnv].* In other words, 
die [h] is pronounced before the [w], not after. 

•This sound is also described by some phoneticians as a voiceless [w], in 
tvhich case it is represented by the S)Tiibol pv]. 
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wear 

rvhere 

■5 vail 

ivhale 

iveather 

whetlier 

wine 

whine 

rvet 

whet 

tvay 

whey 

wile 

while 

iveal 

wheel 

ivitcli 

ivhich 

watt 

w'hat 


Investigate the recommended pronunciation o£ the fol- 
lowing tvords and compare it with your own; 

huge Iruman humor humble 

tvhoop heir herb irhy (interjection) 

homage hue humid forehead 

Exercises for [h] and [hiv] 

1. The horn of the hunter was heard on the hill. 

2. Many a rvit is not a whit wittier than Whittier. 

3. The wind bloweth where it listcth, and tltou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whitlier 

JOHN in. 8 

4. It is good to be out on the road, and going one knows not 
where. 

Going through meadow and village, one knows not whidier 
nor why. Masefield, 'Tewkesbury Road' 

5. Wherefore rejoice? What conquest brings he home? 

What tributaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in captive bonds his diariot wheels? 

SHAKEsrEARE, Jtilius CocsaTj I. i 


6. I must go down to the seas again, to the vagrant g>'psy life. 
To the gull’s way and the whale’s way where tlic wind’s like 
a tvhetted knife, Masefield, ‘Sea-Fever’ 


7. Into tin's Universe, and Why not knou'ing 
Nor Whence, like Water willy-nilly flowing; 

And out of it, as wind along the waste, 

I knoiv not rrhitlicr, willy-nilly blowing. 
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’^VTiat, without asking, hither hurried tvhence? 

And, -without asking, tvhitlter hurried hence? 

Oh, many a cup of this forbidden -^vine 

Must dro-\s'n the memory of that insolence! 

FITZGERALD, The Riibaiyot of Omar Khayyam 

The Consonants [f] and [v]. These two fricatives are 
knotvn as labio-dentals, since tliey are formed -with the lotver 
lip held against the cutting edge of die upper teeth. They 
depend for dieir clearness almost entirely upon the activity 
of the lotver lip. The sound of [f] is commonly spelled -jvith 
/ or ff, though occasionally one finds gh as in rough [rAf] 
and ph as in diphthong [difSoq], The influence of the spell- 
ing in the latter instance is sufficiently strong to cause a fre- 
quent mispronunciation of this word, it being often incor- 
rectly pronounced [dipBaq]. A similar mistake may also occur 
in the pronunciation of diphtheria. 

The Consonants [0] and [9]. Since the spelling of these 
two lingua-dentals does not distinguish diem, ive must learn 
from observation when th is to be voiced, as it is in this 
[9is], and -when it is to be unvoiced, as in thin [0in]. Al- 
though on first observ'ation the tip of die tongue appears 
to be actually betis^een the teeth during die production of 
these sounds, it is in reality the outrush of air dirough the 
highly constricted space between the tongue and die upper 
teeth that causes the friction-like noises which ive recognize 
as [0] and [9]. 

Since English is one of the few languages containing 
these sounds, the foreigner invariably has difficulty learning 
to make them, but as a rule they present no problem to the 
native English or American speaker, except ivhen they occur 
in difficult combinations with certain other front-of-the- 
tongue consonants, notably [s], [z], and [J]. In certain ivords, 
also, [0] and [9] are used almost interchangeably in the 
speech of many individuals. For example, is with pro- 
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nounced [^ci6] or [wi3]? Are you consistent in the use of 
either [0] or [8] in this tvord? Study the pronunciation of 
the folIo\ring tvords: 

oatlis wreatlis baths cloths 

latlis motlis youths truths 

thither booths widths mouthy 

Drill Material for [0] and [3] 

1. Three-thousandtiis. (Pronounce carefully several times) 

2. The sea ceaseth seething when the tvind ceasetli sighing. 

5- Then tliey searched hither and tliither tJirough the headier. 

4. If dais scydie sufficed!, scythe die diickest thicket. 

5. The loathsome sound of the zither dirobbed dirough the 
lengthy stretclies of the street. 

6. Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle sifter, while sift- 
ing a sieve-full of unsifted diistles, dirust diree thousand thistles 
through the thick of his thumb. 

7. Breadies diere the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 

*This is my own, my native land.' 

SCOTT, 'The Lay of the Last Minstrel' 

8. Thirty diousand dioughtful boys 
Thought they’d make a diundering noise; 

So, with thirty thousand diumbs. 

They thumped on diirty thousand drums. 

UNKNOIVN 


9. Poet who sleepest by diis irandering avave! 

Wien thou wast born, what birdi-gift hadst diou then? 

To thee ivliat wealdi ivas diat the Immortals gaie. 

The wealdi diou gavest in thy turn to men? 

SIR iviLLiAAi WATSON, '\Vordswordi's Grave' 

The Cotisonants [s] and [z]. The hiss-like sound ivhich avc 
call j is produced with die tip of the tongue retracted 
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slightly from the position for [t], and with the sides of the 
tongue in tight contact ^vith the upper teeth and gums. A 
fine stream of air is then blown through the narrow groove 
formed bet-iveen the tongue-tip and the front of the hard 
palate, really the upper gum ridge.* This air stream is di- 
rected against the sharp cutting edges of die upper and loiver 
front teeth (incisors), ivhich should be held fairly close to- 
gether but not tightly closed. The resulting sound should 
be relatively high in pitch and its quality should be that of 
a clear hiss, but not a is'histle. 

Of all speech defects involving faulty articulation, im- 
proper formation of [s] and [z] is by far the most common. 
Not only is keen hearing essendal to the proper production 
of [s], iv’hich possesses the highest frequency of all English 
speech sounds, but the complexity of the mechanism re- 
quired for its formation is such as to make it a very diffi- 
cult sound to ardculate correcdy. All of die organs of ardcu- 
ladon must be adjusted with such fine co-ordination and 
precision that even a slight deviadon may be sufficient to 
change radically the quality of die resulting sound. These 
deviations may spring from structural deficiencies in die 
mouth, or they may arise merely from improper adjustments 
of the organs of speech. Of course, ivhat is said of [s] in this 
respect applies ivith equal force to its voiced analogue, [z]. 

Among the various incorrect forms of [s], the so-called in- 
terdental lisp, ivhich consists merely in the subsdtution of 
[0], or a sound very closely resembling it, for [s], is the most 
common. "WTiile there are many structural condidons ivhich 
may produce a lisp, die fault can ver}' often be traced to 
poor speech habits, in pardcular die habit of alloiring die 
tongue-dp to rest too loiv in die moudi during the sounding 

• In the speech of certain individuals the tongue position for fs] varies 
from that described here. These speakers keep the tip of tlie tongue back 
of the lower teeth and arch the middle front of the tongue uptvard totvard 
the gum ridge to make the narrow groove described above. 
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of [s] and [z], and often [t] and [d] as tvell, in a position 
approximating that for [0]. The result is naturally a sound 
bearing a close resemblance to [6]. 

A dull outrush of air, considerably lotrer in pitch and 
lacking the clear hiss of a good [s], is the result if the tongue- 
tip is held too far away from the gum ridge so tliat too tnde 
a stream of air is allowed to pass through, or if the edges 
of the upper and lower incisors are too widely separated. 
Another type of defect knotm as a lateral s, or lateral lisp, 
is produced if any air is allowed to escape out the sides of 
the tongue over the bicuspids or canine teetli. Tight contact 
must be maintained between the sides of the tongue and 
the upper gum and teeth as far fonvard in the mouth as 
the canine teeth to prevent this leakage. Occasionally one 
finds the [s] defective simply because there is too mudi of 
it. The [s] is at best a rather prominent sound, and tlie fre- 
quency tvith tvhich it occurs in average words may very eas- 
ily contribute to an unpleasant effect if in any tray it is ex- 
cessively prolonged or allowed to become too pronounced 
in one’s speech. 

In die effort to attain a pleasant, clear-cut, yet not too 
prominent [s], the follotving suggestions should be follotved 
carefully: 

1 . Care should be taken not to build up too much breath 
pressure in the production of this sound. After all, there is 
no reason why [s] should remind one of a locomotive reduc- 
ing the steam pressure. No great amount of breath is re- 
quired for a good [s], provided die ardculatory adjustments 
are right. 

2 . The [s] should not be unduly prolonged. The sound is 
likely to be more pleasant if one passes over it quickly and 
easily, stressing instead the sound immediately following it. 
Care must be taken diat in this process the [s] is not ‘swal- 
lowed,’ however. 
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3. The sides of the tongue should at all times maintain 
tight contact ^vith the upper teeth and gum ridge as far 
front as the canine teeth. 

4. The tip of the tongue should never be allo^ved to fall 
so lo^v in tlie production of [s] that it approaches the inter- 
dental position or so lo^v that it blankets the sharp, cutting 
edges of the upper and lower incisors. 

5. The incisors should be so adjusted that their sharp 
edges intercept the breath stream as it is directed over the 
tip of tlie tongue. The edges should be fairly close together, 
^vith the upper teetli slightly in advance of the lo'^ver, leav- 
ing a thin space between them. The lips must be spread suf- 
ficiently to keep the edges of tlie teeth free. 

In the correction of s defects it ivill often be found ex- 
pedient to approach the problem of a good tongue position 
for [s] by studying the position for [t] and noting the simi- 
larity between tlie tivo. This technique may aid the speaker 
in keeping tlie tongue aivay from the cutting edges of the 
front teeth. Practice carefully the folloiving pairs of ivords, 
obsendng that the tongue is in many respects in the same 
position for [s] as it is for [t]. Try to carry over the feel of 
the t position into the production of [s]. 


tea— sea 
told— sold 
top— sop 
too— Sue 


teal— seal 
tame— same 
taw— saw 
tub— sub 


tell— sell 
tip— sip 
tight— sight 
turf— serf 


till-sill 
taupe— soap 
tat— sat 
toil— soil 


Distinguish carefully between tlie articulatory positions 
for [0] and [ 9 ] and tliose for [s] in tlie folloiving pairs: 

thin— sin than^— saiv tliumb— sum bath— bass 

neath— niece path— pass groivtli— gross thank— sank 

tlieme— seem thump— sump thigh— sigh thill— sill 
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Drill Material for [s] and [z] 

1. Six times six are tliirty-six. 

2. He that would thrive must ask his tvife. 

3. Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship. 

Yet she sailed softly too: 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze— 

On me alone it blew. 

COLERIDGE, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 

4. I satv a ship a-sailing, 

A-sailing on the sen; 

And, ohl it was all laden 
^Vith pretty tilings for tlieel 

Mother Goose 

5. Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 

MARLOWE, Faustus, XIII 

6. Listen: With faint dr)’ sound, like steps of passing ghosts. 
The leaves frost crisped, break from tlic trees and fall. 

ADELAIDE CRAPSEY, ‘November Night’ 

7. My good blade carves tlic casques of men. 

My tough lance thrustcth sure. 

TENNYSON, 'Sir Galaliad’ 

8. A good speaker may find aivkwardnesscs in himself when 
he comes to tmtc, a good ivriter when he speaks. And certainly 
cases occur where a man exhibits strength in one of the two, 
speaking or WTiting, and not in the other. 

GEORGE It. PALMER, Sclf-cultivation in English 

g. Siran swim over tlie sea; 

Swim, swan, swim. 

Sivan sivim back again; 

Well sivam, sivan. 


Mother Goose 
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10. As I was going to St. Ives, 

I met a man ivith seven wives. 

Each ivife had seven sacks, 

Each sack had seven cats. 

Every cat had seven kits: 

Kits, cats, sacks, and wives. 

Now tell me how many were going to St. Ives. 

11. WTien to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 

And ivith old tvoes new wail my dear time’s waste. 

SHAKESPEARE, SonnCt XXX 

12. The sequestered situation of this church seems ahvays to 
have made it a favorite haunt of troubled spirits. However, to 
look upon its grass-grown yard, where the sunbeams seem to 
sleep so quietly, one tvould think that tliere at least the dead 
might rest in peace. iR\riNG, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 

13. The fire seven times tried this; 

Seven times tried that judgment is 
That did never choose amiss: 

Some there be that shadows kiss; 

Such have but a shadow’s bliss: 

There be fools alive, I ivis. 

Silver’d o’er and so was this. 

SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice, ii. ix 

14. The quality of mercy is not strain’d; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice bless’d; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes: 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown; 

His sceptre shoivs the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

MTierein doth sit tlie dread and fear of kings; 

But mercy is above this scepter’d sway; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 

It is an attribute to God himself. 


Ibid., IV. i 
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15. As, when the air is serene in the sultrj' solstice of summer. 

Suddenly gathers a storm, and die deadly sling of die hail- 
stones 

Beats doiTO die farmer’s com in the field and shatters his 
ivindows. 

Hiding the sun, and strewing die ground ividi diatcli from 
the house-roofs. 

Bellowing fly the herds, and seek to break dieir enclosure; 

So on the hearts of the people descended the words of the 

speaker. longfellow, Evangeline 

16. Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness. 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun; 

Conspiring with him hoiv to load and bless 
Widi fruit die vines diat round die thatch-caves run; 

To bend ividi apples the moss’d cottage-trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 

Widi a sweet kernel; to set budding more. 

And still more, later flowers for the bees. 

Until diey diink warm days will never cease. 

For Summer has o’er-brimm’d their clammy cells. 

KEATS, ‘To Autumn’ 

The Consonants [/] and [5]. There is no symbol in con- 
ventional spelling to represent either of these sounds, each 
one being spelled in a number of different rvays. Although 
the most common spelling of [/] is probably with sh, it is 
a distinctly different sound from eidier [s] or pi]. It is 
formed, as is also [5], with die point of the tongue somewhat 
retracted and loivered from its position for [s] and ivith the 
middle of the tongue considerably more raised toward die 
hard palate. 

But few difficulties are ordinarily encountered in die pro- 
duction of either of diese sounds. Occasionally they become 
defective because the middle front of the tongue is allowed 
to rise too high toivard die hard palate, in -which case they 
become much higher in pitch and die [J] takes on a quality 
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suggesting the sound of the German ch as in ich. This defect 
can be corrected by keeping the front of the tongue lower 
in the mouth and the passageway through which the air es- 
capes more open. An individual having this difficulty should 
practice the [J] in combinations with the low-middle and 
back votvels, such as [/a], [/o], [Ju], and [hAj]. Such practice 
tvill tend to lower the pitch of [/] and make it a more soft 
and open sound. 

Both [/] and [ 5 ] also figure in a fetv groups of words in- 
volving certain problems in pronunciation. In some words, 
for example, usage varies between [J] and [ 3 ]. The tvord 
luxurious belongs to this group. The variation is between 
[/] and [s] in such tvords as association. In another group of 
words borrotved from the French, the original [ 5 ] is often 
pronounced as [dj] in popular usage. Garage is an example 
of this class. 

Study the pronunciation of the follotving tvords: 

rouge massage Asia issue peninsula 

mirage corsage erasure sumac emaciated 

regime gendarme nausea chassis insular 

prestige camouflage luxury enunciate appreciation 

THE GLroES 

There are four glide sounds in English, [1], [r], [j], and 
[w]. The glides are transition sounds resulting from the 
movement of the articulatory mechanism from one vowel 
position to another during continuous voicing. The first 
three depend principally upon movement of the tongue, 
while the fourth is also materially dependent upon activity 
of the lips. From the point of view of sonority and reso- 
nance, the glides have much in common rvith the vowels 
and diphthongs. 

The Glide Consonant [1]. The sound [1] is emitted later- 
ally around the sides of the tongue, the point remaining in 
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contact w’ith tlie upper gum ridge in front momentarily or 
for a longer time, depending upon tlie position tvhidi [1] 
occupies in relation to the otlier sounds in the tvord or syl- 
lable. As a matter of fact, this sound is an extremely variable 
one, tliere being virtually as many varieties as there are 
sounds ivhich may precede or follow it. 

The shape and position of tlie body of the tongue as well 
as the shape of tlie lips determine the particular resonance 
or quality ivhich the [1] ivill have. ^Vhen [1] precedes a 
voiv'el, particularly a high front vow^el, die point of eleva- 
tion of the tongue is likely to be fardier fonvard in the 
mouth and the lip opening somewhat wider dian when [1] 
is used in the final position as in haul, or when it precedes 
a consonant as in help, or when it is used syllabically as in 
little [litj]. In the former instance the characteristic reso- 
nance of the [1] resembles that of die front voivels and it is 
called a 'clear’ or ‘light’ 1. In the latter case the resonance is 
more like that of the back vowels and the sound is referred 
to as a ‘dark’ 1. 

It is in connection with this characteristic of the I to move 
backw’ards in the mouth, as it were, under the influence of 
certain condidons that we find the chief problems involved 
in its pronunciation. There is a strong tendency noticeable 
in the speech of many people, particularly Americans, to al- 
low the p] to become too dark generally. It is formed so far 
back in the mouth and with so little movement of the front 
of the tongue diat it strongly resembles the back vowel [u], or 
in some cases [a] or the neutral vowel [a]. Thus help tends to 
become [heap], hill becomes [hia] or [hn], and little sounds 
like pitu] in die speech of these individuals. In such cases 
the p] might be said to be ‘swallowed.’ 

The so-called syllabic I is found in such words as bottle 
[bad] and saddle [sa:d!], in which the [j] forms a syllable 
by itself widiout die aid of anodier vowel sound. Used in 
this way, the [1] takes on many of the qualides of a true 
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vo^vel and is so classified by some phoneticians. In such 
tvords the tongue moves directly from the preceding conso- 
nant to the [1] position tvithout any votvel intervening. In 
the case of tlie preceding [t] and [d] illustrated above, they 
are exploded around the sides of the tongue and into the 
[1] instead of over the tip of the tongue as in the usual 
manner. 

Good diction demands a clearly formed [1] produced by 
lively action of the tongue centering not too far back in 
the mouth. Pay particular attention to the production of 
[1] in practicing the follotving examples: 


help 

hilly 

well 

rattle 

tvilt 

willing 

pail 

middle 

silk 

fellotv 

hull 

kettle 

scalp 

melody 

full 

hustle 

filled 

Ellen 

feel 

single 


1. The lithe athlete went leaping nimbly over the low hurdles. 

2. Beautiful yellow flowers grew all along tlie lane. 

3. Not a single fellow lifted his little finger to offer help. 

4. Lilacs, 

False blue, 

‘t^fllite, 

Purple, 

Color of lilac. 

Your great puffs of flowers 

Are ever)^vhere in this my Ne^v England. 

AMY LOWELL, 'LilaCS' 

5. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea; 

The ploi\Tnan homeward plods his weary tray. 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

GRAY, ‘Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard 

6. Don't you love to lie and listen 
Listen to the rain. 
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With its little patter, patter. 

And its tiny clatter, clatter. 

And its silvery spatter, spatter. 

On the roof and on tlie pane? 

CLINTON SCOLLARD 

7. It was night, and tlie rain fell: and, falling, it was rain, but, 
having fallen, it "was blood. And I stood in the morass among 
the tall lilies, and the rain fell upon my head— and tlie lilies 
sighed one unto tlie other in the solemnity of their desolation. 

roE, ‘Silence— A Fable* 

8. In the dooryard fronting an old farm-house near tlie white- 
■wash’d palings. 

Stands the lilac-bush tall-growing with heart-shaped leaves of 
rich green. 

With many a pointed blossom rising delicate, with the per- 
fume strong I love. 

With every leaf a miracle— and from tliis bush in tlic dooryard. 
With delicate-color’d blossoms and heart-shaped leaves of ricli 
green, 

A sprig ivith its flower I break. 

w'ALT iratTMAN, ‘WTicn Lilacs Last in the 
Dooty'ard Bloom’d’ 

9. All through the -windless night tlie clipper rolled 
In a great swell with oily gradual heai'es 
Which rolled her doism until her time-bells tolled. 

Clang, and the is'eltering ivatcr moaned like beeves. 

The thundering rattle of slatting shook the sheaves. 
Startles of irater made the swing ports gush, 

The sea was moaning and sighing and saying ‘Hush!’ 

MASEFIELD, 'Daubcr* 

10. When tlie night -wind hoivls in the chimney coivls, and the 
bat in tlie moonlight flies. 

And inky clouds, like funeral shrouds, sail over the midnight 
skies— 

WTien the footpads quail at tlie night-bird’s irail, and black 
dogs bay tlie moon, 

Tlicn is the spectre’s holiday— tlien is tlie ghosts’ high noon! 

w% s. GILBERT, Ruddigorc 
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The Glide Consonant [r]. A group of sounds designated 
by the alphabet symbol r is found both in English and in 
many foreign languages. In this country the pronunciation 
of [r] varies not only among individual speakers but also 
among different dialectal regions. The chief inconsistency 
in this case has to do tvith tlie r follo\\'ing a votrel, as found 
in bar and heart. In various sections of Eastern and South- 
ern United States this sound is greatly softened or omitted 
altogether, with the result that bar becomes [ba:] and heart 
is pronounced [ha:t]; but in the Middle West and West the 
[r] is commonly heard. 

In regard to this problem the student of diction ■^^muld be 
tvell advised to follotv the accepted practice of the best 
speakers of the particular section of the country in which 
he happens to live. This is one case in t^'hich the problem 
of articulation— speaking clearly— can be kept more or less 
distinct from the problem of pronunciation— speaking cor- 
rectly. In any event, it should be remembered that r before 
a votrel is ahvays pronounced. 

This consonant r, tvhich incidentally should not be con- 
fused mth the vowel sound of er in her [ha], or [ha], to be 
discussed in the follo^ring chapter, is a glide produced by a 
movement of the tongue from a position in which the point 
is more or less turned totvard the hard palate to ^vhatever 
position is required for the folloiving sound. MTien the glide 
follotv's a vo^vel, this movement is reversed. The important 
points to remember are that a definite movement is required 
and that it is the tongue that is chiefly involved. Sluggish- 
ness of tongue action has a de%'astating effect upon the [r] 
just as it has upon the [1], producing an effect of mushiness. 
In such cases some lip activity often develops as a partial 
compensation for insufficient actirity of the tongue, result- 
mg in the [r] taking on a quality definitely suggestive of [w]. 
The [r] should be sounded "with a minimum of lip move 
ment, the tongue doing most of the w'ork. 
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This sound should ne\'er be unduly stressed or prolonged 
in one’s speech. It can become a decidedly unpleasant one 
in the ears of many indi\iduals if it is given too mucli promi- 
nence or if the tip of the tongue is curled backu-ard (retro- 
flexed) excessively. The [r] is ordinarily not trilled in Amer- 
ican speech. 

Drill Material for [r] 


rowboat 

arrive 

criss-cross 

roll 

arrow 

bric-a-brac 

reel 

tomorrow 

pride 

rock 

marry 

appraise 

ran 

parent 

thread 

ripple 

angry 

frock 

room 

parade 

tramp 


1. Around the rough and rugged rock tlie ragged rascal ran. 

2. A bright red rat trap was prominendy displayed on the 
counter. 

3. Everytvhere in the country one satv the bright broom 
blossoms. 

4. A rough looking tramp rudely knocked at die rear door. 

5. Truth crushed to earth will rise again. 

6. The rain is raining all around. 

It falls on field and tree; 

It rains on the umbrellas here 

And on the ships at sea. stevenson, 'Rain’ 

7. When a merry maiden marries, 

Sorrotv goes and pleasure tarries; 

Every sound becomes a song. 

All is right and nothing wrongl 

w. s. GILBERT, The Gondoliers 

8. Shenvood in the twilight, is Robin Hood ats’ake? 

Gray and ghostly shadows are gliding dirough die brake, 
Shadows of a dappled deer, dreaming of die mom, 
Dreaming of a shadorvy' man diat winds a shadotvy horn. 
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Oberon, Oberon, rake a^ray the gold. 

Rake away the red leaves, roll away the mold. 

Rake atvay the gold leaves, roll away tlie red. 

And wake IVill Scarlett from his leafy forest bed. 

ALFRED NOYES, ‘A Song of Shcnvood 

9. Rotv, vassals, row, for the pride of the HighlandsI 
Stretch to your oars, for the evergreen Pine! 

O that the rosebud that graces yon islands 
Were meathed in a garland around him to trvine! 

SCOTT, The Lady of the Lake 

The Glide Consonant jj]. The most common spelling of 
this sound is wdth y as in yes. To form the glide [j] the 
tongue begins from a position approximating that for the 
votvel [i], then shifts rapidly to the position for the vowel 
which follotv's. The sound of [j] is the result of this rapid 
shift during continuous voicing. To illustrate, pronounce 
the votvel [i] and rvithout interrupting the flow of tone, 
shift abruptly into the vowel [u]. The result should resem- 
ble dosely the tvord you [ju]. Since this sound presents no 
serious problems for the majority of speakers, nothing fur- 
ther Tvill be said about it. 

The Glide Consonant [w]. The [%v] is the only one of the 
glides dependent to any great extent upon actiTuty of the 
lips. In its formation the lips open rapidly from their shape 
and position for the voivel [u], which is the position from 
which [rv] begins, to the shape which they assume for the 
vowel that follo^vs. Of course, the tongue also changes posi- 
tion during tliis transition, but the sudden ividening of the 
lip orifice is very important. Reversing the demonstration 
suggested for jj] in the foregoing section, pronounce the 
voivel [u] and then quickly shift to the vorvel [i] during con- 
tinuous voicing. The result should be tlie rvord we [^vi]. 

Exerdses and selections containing numerous w's make 
excellent drill material to develop clearness of diction, be- 
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cause they demand vigorous activity of the lips. In no otlier 
■tvay can [tv] be clearly articulated. 

Drill Material for [tv] 

1. O, tvild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s beingl 

2. O, tvind, if Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 

3. The tvestem tvind tvas tvild and tvet tvitli foam. 

And all alone went she. 

KINGSLEY, ‘The Sands of Dee’ 

4. We tvent walking in die winter wonderland. 

5. We diink our fadiers fools, so tvise we grotv; 

Our wiser sons, no doubt, will diink us so. 

POPE, Essay on Criticism 

6. With tvhat wistful look did he eye every trembling ray of 
light streaming across the tvaste fields from some distant window. 

IRVING, The Legend of Slecfry Hollow 

7. The west winds blow, and, singing lotv, 

I hear die glad streams run; 

Tlie tvindows of my soul I throtv 
Wide open to die sun. 

The tvoods shall tvear dicir robes of praise. 

The soudi-wind softly sigh. 

And sweet, calm days in golden haze 
Melt dotvn the amber sky. 

wurmER, 'My Psalm' 

8. Water, water, everywhere. 

And all the boards did shrink; 

Water, tvater, everywhere 
Nor any drop to drink. 

COLERIDGE, The Ritne of the Ancient Mariner 
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Selections for Practice in the Articulation of 
Fricatives and Glides 

1. The thick, black cloud was cleft. 

2. Notv^ shrieks and loud confusion stvept the totm. 

3. All things come round to him who will but wait. 

4. The gathering dusk of evening made the printed page a 
mere mist before his eyes. 

5. That hour it tvas when heaven’s first gift of sleep 
On weary hearts of men most sweetly steals. 

6. Words are like leaves; and where they most abound. 

Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 

POPE, Essay on Criticism 

7. Silently one by one, in the infinite meadotvs of heaven. 
Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels. 

LONGFELLOW, Evangelinc 

8. Fair is foul and foul is fair: 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbcth, I. 1 

9. The fields fall southtvard, abrupt and broken. 

To the low last edge of the long lone land. 

SWINBURNE, ‘The Forsaken Garden* 

10. A sonnet is a moment’s monument,— 

Memorial from the Soul’s eternity. 

To one dead deathless hour. 

D. G. ROSSETTI, ‘The Sonnet’ 

11. I wish I could remember that first day. 

First hour, first moment of your meeting me. 

If bright or dim the season, it might be 
Summer or "^V^inter for aught I can say; 

So unrecorded did it slip away. 

CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, ‘The First Day* 
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12. Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing. 

Or %vhere the beetle ^vinds 
His small but sullen horn. 

WILLIA^r COLLINS, 'Odc to Eveningf 

13. I heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed witli light 
From the celestial walls! 

LONGFELLOiv, ‘Hymn to tlic Night’ 

14. Forty flags with their silver stars, 

Forty flags ivith tlieir crimson bars. 

Flapped in the morning ivind. 

WHITTIER, 'Barbara Frietcliie’ 

15. The fair breeze bleiv, the white foam flew. 

The furrow follois'ed free; 

We ivere the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

COLERIDGE, Thc Rime of the Ancient Mariner 

16. When tlic hounds of spring are on ivinter’s traces, 

The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills die shadois's and windy places 
Widi lisp of leaves and ripple of rain. 

siviNBURNE, Atalanta in Calydon 

17. In a coign of the cliff between lowland and highland. 

At tlie sea-doivn’s edge betivecn windward and lee. 

Walled round widi rocks as an inland island. 

The ghost of a garden fronts the sea. 

A girdle of brushw'ood and diom discloses 
The steep square slope of the blossomless bed 
^Vllere die w'eeds that grew green from die graves of its roses 
Noiv lie dead. 

sw'iNBURNE, ‘The Forsaken Garden' 

18. My good blade carres the casques of men. 

My tough lance dirustcdi sure. 
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My strength, is as the strength of ten. 

Because my heart is pure. 

The shattering trumpet shrilleth high. 

The hard brands shiver on the steel. 

The splintered spear-heads crack and fly. 

The horse and rider reel: 

They reel, they roll in clanging lists. 

And when the tide of combat stands. 

Perfume and flotvers fall in showers. 

That lightly rain from ladies’ hands. 

TENNYSON, ‘Sir Galahad' 

19. I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 

Some letter of that After-life to spell: 

And by and by my Soul returned to me. 

And answered T myself am Heav’n and Hell.’ 

Heav’n but the Vision of fulfilled Desire, 

And Hell the Shadotv from a Soul on fire 
Cast on the Darkness into which Ourselves, 

So late emerg’d from, shall so soon expire. 

We are no other than a moving row 
Of Magic Shadow-shapes that come and go 
Round with the Sun-illumin’d Lantern held 
In Midnight by the Master of the Shotv. 

rrrzGERALD, The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 
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The Pronunciation of Vowels and Diphtliongs 


As %vas explained in an earlier chapter, votvels are resonance 
tones that owe their characteristic quality to tlie shape and 
size of tire resonance cavities of tlie mouth, and the shape 
and size of tlie openings into and out of them. Tlie articula- 
tory organs chiefly responsible for die adjustments required 
in the formation of each vowel sound are the lips, jaw, 
tongue, velum, and the walls of the phar}'nx. Of these or- 
gans the tongue is probably the most important single one 
because of its extreme mobility and also because of the stra- 
tegic position which it occupies, forming as it does not only 
die complete floor of the mouth cavity but the anterior 
wall of the lower pharynx as well. Any change in the shape 
or position of the tongue cannot fail to effect some conse- 
quent change in these resonance chambers.* 

The importance of the lips in the formation of vowel 
tones should by no means be overlooked. "^Vidiout appro- 
priate activity of these organs, proper sounding of certain 
of the back vowels especially becomes impossible. With the 
aid of a mirror, study the shape and position of the lips in 
the formation of [u], [u], [o], and [a]. If these voirels are 
properly formed, it will be seen that the lips are markedly 
protruded and rounded in the production of [u] and [oj, 
somewhat less so for [u] and [a]. "While the lips play a less 
prominent part in the fonnation of diesc sounds when they 

• As a preliminarj’ to his study of vowel pronunciation in this chapter, 
the reader is advised to rcs'icw tlie section on oral resonance in Chapter v, 
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occur in connected speech, some degree of rounding is still 
necessary if the true quality of these vo^ivels is to be main- 
tained. Still using the mirror, contrast the lip positions just 
described tvith the positions which characterize the front 
vowels [i], [i], [e], [e], and [as]. In forming these sounds the 
lips are spread to a greater or less degree and somewhat re- 
tracted at the comers. The importance which the lips play 
in the formation of the glide [av] has already been discussed. 
Some lip actmty is also involved in the production of the 
diphthongs [au] and [ju]. For these reasons speech habits in- 
volving lip laziness produce disastrous results in terms of 
voAvel quality and hence general voice quality and seriously 
impair clearness of diction. 

The tongue is even more important than the lips in 
achieving the distinctive quality that should characterize 
each vowel sound. In the discussion of oral resonance in 
Chapter v, it tras pointed out that as the tongue is lotvered 
through progressive steps from a position in tvhich it is 
‘bunched up’ high in the front of the mouth to a position 
in Avhich it lies more or less flat, the front voAvels [i], [i], [e], 
[e], [cc], and [a] are sounded. As the tongue is then raised 
through similar steps tOAvard tlie back of the mouth, Avdth 
certain accompanying changes of lip position, the back voaa'- 
els are pronounced. These are in order from loAvest to high- 
est, [a], [o], [d], [o], [u], and [u]. ActiAaty of the tongue in 
the middle of the mouth giA^es us the middle voAvels [a], [a], 
[s'], [ 3 ], and [a-]. Thus Ave see that there are in reality seven- 
teen Awvels common to American speech instead of the tra- 
ditional a, e, i, o, and u. 

If Are should attempt to represent these seventeen sounds 
diagrammatically Avith respect to the approximate position 
in the mouth at Avhich the bunching, or chief point of ten- 
sion, of the tongue occurs, Ave should have an arrangement 
resembling the follOAving: 
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Front of the month 
i 

I 

e 

e 


Palate 

3 - 

3 

3 - O 

3 3 

as AD 

a a 

Floor of the mouth 


Back of the mouth 
u 
u 


Of course, it must be understood tliat a diagram of tliis 
sort is purely schematic and as such conveys but little exact 
information; it must not be taken to represent actual tongue 
placement. It does serve, however, to give some notion of 
the relative positions of the tongue as n'ell as its direction 
of movement and change in the production of the various 
sounds. 

In addition to the progressive lowering of the tongue in 
the formation of the front vowels beginning tvith [i], the 
jatv is also lowered a little further for each succeeding vowel. 
Likeivise tlie jatv is raised slightly for each votvel in the 
back series progressing uptvard from [a]. The change in the 
shape and position of tlie lips has already been referred to. 
There are also other factors which contribute to produce 
clianges in vowel quality and quantity. Among them are (i) 
the length of tlie vowel and (2) tlie tenseness or laxness of 
the articulator)' mechanism. As to length, such vowels as 
[i], [a], and [d] are as a rule relatively longer tlian such so- 
called short vowels as [i], [e], and [a]. Regarding tlie second 
of these factors, it is generally agreed that at least a part of 
tlie difference in quality between the tivo voivels [i] and 
[i], for example, can be traced to the relative tenseness of 
tlie mechanism during the sounding of [i], while for [1] the 
musculature is more lax. A similar explanation accounts in 
part for the difference betiveen [ej and [e], and [u] and [u], 
the former in each case being more tense tlian the latter. 
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Upon the care and precision mth rvhich tlie votvel sounds 
are formed tlie quality of the voice ultimately depend, 
since quality is a cliaracteristic of tone, and tone, as far as 
tlie voice is concerned, means a vowel. In order tliat each 
vowel may be given its true quality the speaker should have 
clearly in mind tlie essentials of its proper formation. In the 
folloi\ung pages each vowel idll be discussed and its pro- 
duction described briefly. Attention ■i\dll also be called to 
any imacceptable forms irhich may be common enough to 
ivarrant mentioning. 

The Vowel [i]. This voirel, the long e of conventional 
spelling, is, as ive have seen, the highest of the front voivels, 
being formed idtli tlie front of tlie tongue humped up high 
in the moutli toirard tlie hard palate. The teeth are fairly 
dose together and the lips are draim back in tlie smile posi- 
tion. The vowel is relatively long and the mechanism is rela- 
tively tense during its production. The characteristic qual- 
ity of this voivel is one of crispness and brilliance, the im- 
pression being that it is formed just back of the front teeth. 

The Vowel [i]. IVith the tongue slightly loivered from 
the [i] position and i\dth the teeth opened a little ivuder, the 
voirel [i] is produced. It is also normally a someu'hat shorter 
sound than the vowel [i] and the musculature of the speech 
mechanism is in a more lax condition. This sound is tlie 
short i found in such ivords as him, sit, and pity. ^Vhile this 
is a veiy difficult sound for indidduals idtii a foreign-lan- 
guage background to master because of their tendenq' to 
confuse it irith [i], it ordinarily presents no problems for 
one who speaks English as his native language. 

Distinguishijig [i] from [i] 
heat— hit seep— sip deem— dim 

ivheat— ivhit leak— lick seek— sick 

seen— sin leap— lip sheep— ship 

feast— fist keen— kin beetle— little 
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1. Six ships were missing from the fleet. 

2. He hit the little tree with a big stick. 

3. In the dim light the last of the wheat was put into tlie bin. 

4. Jim listened to tlie wind singing in tlie trees. 

5. The little kitten seemed to be sick, for he refused to drink 
his milk. 

The Vowel [e]. Although tliis sound, tdiich is tlie long a 
of words like matCj able, and say^ is represented here as a 
vowel, in the actual speech of a majority of speakers it be- 
comes a diphthong when it occurs in a syllable tvhich is ac- 
cented or stressed. That is, there are in reality two sounds 
blended togetlier instead of just the one, even though botli 
may be represented in spelling by the one letter as in the 
examples given above. The tu’o sound elements, w'hich can 
easily be heard and identified if the diphthong is prolonged, 
are [e] and [i], the first one stressed, the second but lightly 
touched; they are often represented phonetically as [ei]. To 
demonstrate, pronounce the word, say, sloidy and you will 
distinctly hear that it ends in a sound strongly resembling 
[i]. For tliis reason say is often tmtten phonetically as [sei] 
and mate as [meit]. However, for the sake of simplicity the 
one symbol [e] is frequently used to represent tliis sound. 

There is some danger of [e] becoming nasalized in certain 
types of American speech, especially when it is found in 
words containing adjacent nasal consonants, as in same, 
name, and main. To avoid this assimilation nasality, care 
should be taken to raise die soft palate during the produc- 
tion of the vowel. Moreover, die tongue and the throat must 
not be held too tense and rigid. 

Practice the folloiring words and sentences, carefully 
eliminating all traces of nasality from the [cj: 


frame 

aim 

tame 

vain 

nadon 

manger 

angel 

maintain 

claim 

maiden 

rain 

maim 

fame 

nature 

make 
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1. Am I to blame if Mabel came too late? 

2. The maiden claimed to be related to the late steel magnate, 
g. Day after day the rain came down upon tlie plain. 

4. Jane maintained that she should make a cake. 

5. The location of the firm was changed, but the name re- 
mained the same. 

6. Out upon the wharfs they came, 

Knight and burgher, lord and dame. 

And round the prow they read her name. 

The Lady of Shalott. 

TENNYSON, ‘The Lady of Shalott’ 

7. The ceaseless rain is falling fast. 

And yonder gilded vane. 

Immovable for three days past. 

Points to the misty main. 

LONGFELLOW, ‘Travels by the Fireside’ 

The Vowel [e]. This votvel, often designated as the short 
e, is found in such tvords as bed, head, said, many, and 
friend. As can be seen from tliese examples, it is spelled in a 
variety of tvays. In the speech of a large number of individ- 
uals, [e] is a relatively unstable votvel; there is a pronounced 
tendency to substitute a number of other sounds for it when 
it occurs in certain combinations. Representative substitu- 
tions are illustrated in the examples which follow. 

1. Take care to pronounce [e], not [i], in such words as the 
follotving: 

men pen get many emery emphasis 

tvhen ten let forget empty yes 

them penny Jenny chest instead yet 

2. Do not allotv the [e] to become diphdiongized to [ei] in 
the following tvords and similar ones: 

egg measure hair keg pleasure bed 

leg treasure there beg care head 
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3. The voivel is [e], not [s-], in the folloi^'ing 'irords: 

very bury wiiere Amerioi merry 

daerry terrible ferry everywhere there 

Pay careful attention to the pronunciation of the vowels 
in the following sentences: 

1. Ten men were sent to tear down the old ferry. 

2. The little red hen pecked at tlie empty keg. 

3. They treasured the old cherr)’ chest tdiidi was sent from 
America. 

4. Sell the cherries to Jenny for a penny a measure. 

5. Emory was very merr)’ as he went to get the eggs. 

6. Ellen takes pleasure in caring for her beautiful hair. 

7. He had too much sense to sell the ver)’, very old kettle. 

8. They buried tlie old treasure chest near the spot where the 
empty hull rested. 

9. Jenny’s terrible experience, instead of shocking them, merely 
sen-ed to emphasize their desire to forget tlie entire affair. 

JO. When chill November’s surly blast 
Made fields and forests bare. 

One evening as I wandered forth 
Along the banks of Ayr, 

I spied a man, whose aged step 
Seemed wear)', tvorn with care. 

His face jvas furrowed o’er tviili years 
And hoary was his hair. 

DUR.NS, 'Man A\'as Made to Mourn’ 

The Vowel [cc]. This is the so-called short a of such tvords 
as hadj sand^ and sackj a very' common vowel in American 
speech. It is formed with the tongue somewhat lower in the 
moutli than for [c] and with a correspondingly wider jaw 
opening. If die tongue is allowed to become too tense in the 
production of [a;], the result is a disagreeable, flat, nasal 
quality. As in the case of [e], this is especially noticeable 
U’hen [a:] is preceded or followed by a nasal consonant, in 
which case assimilation nasality plays an important part. 
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Practice tlie following words carefully, eliminating all 
traces of flatness and nasality from the pronunciation: 

man manner rang hand plank jam 

mangle mantle bank damp angle map 

fancy hang camp Manx pan ham 

When other vowels become substituted for [as], we have 
such mispronunciations as gether [ge 9 ^-] for gather [gsb^f-], 
ruther [rASar-] or rether [reSa^] for rather [rasSa^],* and kin 
[km] for can [kasn]. Study the pronunciation of the follow- 


ing words: 

rather 

narrow 

radish 

happy 

carry 

barrel 

catch 

marry 

Harold 

Harry 

arrow 

Clara 

claret 

Paris 

tarry 

bade 

barren 

wheelbarrow 

parrot 

parish 


A fault often heard in the pronunciation of [ae] is the pro- 
longation of the sound until it takes on the characteristics of 
a diphthong; the neutral vowel [a] comes to be inserted be- 
tween the [as] and the sound that would othenvise follotv it. 
This drawling effect results in such pronunciations as 
[hsad] for had, [haeand] for hand, and [masan] for man. Oc- 
casionally the diphthong [ea] is also improperly substituted 
for [$]. Care should be taken to keep this sound a pure 
votvel; it should not be unduly prolonged or diphthongized. 

Drill Material for [ae] 

1. Nancy, thank the man for the candy. 

2. The bell on the bank door rang out with a great clang. 

3. He sat with his hat in his hand holding the lamp in his lap. 

4. Hand in hand, the man and the little boy ran rapidly over 
the damp sand. 

• AVhile the most common pronunciation of this tvord is with [se] through- 
out the United States, pronunciations with [a] and with [a] are sometimes 
heard and are quite acceptable. 
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5. Angus squatted near the campfire, pan in hand. 

6. Nan’s manner was grim as she reached to hang up the damp 
rag. 

7. Francis stood on die plank to rescue his hfanx cat from the 
overhanging bank. 

8. Sometimes a troop of damsels glad. 

An abbot on an ambling pad. 

Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 

Or long-hair’d page in crimson clad, 

Goes by to tower’d Camelot. 

TENNYSON, ‘The Lady of Shalott’ 

g. When of old Hildebrand 
I asked his daughter’s hand. 

Mute did die minstrels stand 
To hear my stor}’. 

LONGFELLOW, ‘Tlic Skeleton in Armor’ 

The Vowel [a]. The intermediate vowel [a] lies midway 
between [a;] and [a]. Its use is ver>' limited diroughout the 
United States, and in die majority of instances when it is 
heard in the speech of an individual, it is an acquired sound. 
Many people do not use diis vowel at all, pronouncing 
eidier [je] or [a] in its place. Of diese tivo clioices, [as] is by 
far die more common in America. 

The words for ivhich this sound may be used comprise a 
small group sometimes referred to as the ash words, be- 
cause ash happens to be one of die most typical. Odier ex- 
amples include laugh, past, aunt, and dance. There arc only 
about 150 of diem in all; they can be recognized as those 
words whicli die Englishman, and die American in certain 
areas of this countr}', pronounce with [a], but whicli die ma- 
jority of Americans pronounce with [re]. 

It is difficult and perhaps unwise to attempt to ofTcr dog- 
made recommendations regarding die use of this sound. If 
one docs not already have it in his speech, the value of ac- 
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quiring it is probably not worth the time and effort in- 
volved. Even if one does succeed in incorporating it into his 
speech, it is doubtful ^vhetlier he \vill ever be able to use it 
without a certain degree of self-consciousness. 

In any case, uvo important points should be kept in mind 
in the pronunciation of the ask words. In the first place, 
whether one uses [ae], [a], or [a], he should use the one 
sound consistently for all of the Avords belonging to this 
group. One should not, for example, say [ask] and [ant], 
using the ‘broad’ a, -^vliile in the next breath he pronounces 
path and example as [p^eG] and [egzaempj], Furtliermore, if 
the speaker habitually uses [ae] in all of the ask ^vords, care 
should be taken to avoid undue flatness and nasalization in 
their pronunciation. In fact, all of the cautions mentioned 
in the previous section in connection ivith the use of [se] 
likewise should be carefully observed in the case of these 
tvords. 

On the other hand, if one does have this intermediate 
sound in his speech, he should exercise care to make sure 
that he does not use it for words which normally take the 
vowel [as]. That is, he should be careful not to say [hand] 
for hand [hasnd], [man] for man [maen], or [hat] for hat 
[haet]. Such pronunciations will impart to his speech an air 
of artificiality and affectation. 

Practice the following words, sentences, and selections 
carefully, employing a vowel that is consistent for all of 
tire ask words and one in which there is no trace of flatness ol 
nasality: 


after 

bath 

mast 

example 

laugh 

path 

pass 

advantage 

half 

ask 

task 

aunt 

craft 

cast 

disaster 

answer 

staff 

fast 

class 

dance 

draft 

glass 

grass 

grant 
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1, He laughs best who laughs last, 

2. This is an example of a basket fashioned by a master crafts- 
man. 

$. We took advantage of the chance to see the samples of old 
glass, peivter, and brass. 

4. The breeze rippled tlie grass and set the tulips dancing in 
its path. 

5. Knowledge advances by slow steps with a staff, and not by 
an easy path. 

6. Then launched they to the blast. 

Bent like a reed each mast, 

Yet we were gaining fast, 

I\Tien the wind failed us. 

LONGFELLOW, ‘The Skeleton in Armor' 


7. A thousand dancing flotvcrs 
Amid the den7 grass 
Glance at you with laughter 
And greet you as you pass. 


UNKNOWN 


8, And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed. 

The merrier up its roaring draught 
The great throat of the dtimncy laughed. 

WHITTIER, ‘Snow-Bound' 


9. Fair stood tlie wind for France 
When we our sails advance. 

Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry'. 

DRAiTON, 'Ballad of Agincourt’ 

10. And doivn die river’s dim expanse 
Like some bold seer in a trance, 

Seeing nil his oum misdiance— 

IFitli a glassy countenance 
Did she look to Gamclot. 

TENNYSON, ’The Lady of Shalott’ 
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The Vowel [a]. This is the lo^vest of the back vo^vels and 
most open of any, made tvith the tongue relaxed and more 
or less flat in the mouth, the ja^v dropped as far as for any 
speech sound, and the lips in a neutral, relaxed position. No 
serious problems are involved in its production, though care 
should be taken to give full value and prominence to the 
resonance in the front of the mouth, a condition referred 
to in Part i as fonvard placement. If subjectively the [a] ap- 
pears to be concentrated too far back in tlie mouth and 
throat, it will take on a quality suggestive of [o] or [d]. An 
open, relaxed throat ^dth careful management of the reso- 
nance in the front of tlie mouth ■will produce a sound of 
true fidelity, possessing a rich, vibrant quality. The most 
tvidespread occurrence of this vowel in America is in the 
word father. 

The Vowel [n]. In tlie pronunciation of tliis vowel the 
tongue is raised at the back slightly from the position for 
[a], and tliere is just the beginning of tlie lip rounding 
which characterizes the back vowels generally. The \wvel 
[d] is an intermediate sound midivay betiveen [a] and [d]. It 
is found sporadically and often accidentally in the speech 
of many individuals, but few speakers in America are at all 
consistent in its use. As a matter of fact, many individuals 
are not conscious of it as a separate sound. 

Among the words in ivhicli [d] may occur are the so-called 
short o ivords, of ivhich lock, stop, odd, and fog are exam- 
ples. Other ivords in whicli it may also be heard include 
want, water, Morris, swallow, and soft. Examination of these 
examples as ■well as those in the list ivhich follows discloses 
that acceptable usage varies all the way from [a] to [o] in 
their pronunciation; very few' speakers employ [n] ivith any 
degree of consistency. Such a practice is not to be con- 
demned, ho^vever, since variation rather than uniformity 
appears to be the norm in these instances. 

There is a tendency among certain individuals, on the 
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Other hand, to extend their use of [o] to more and more of 
tliese trords in tvhich variation is most marked. This is done 
in the interests of achieving more uniformity and of avoid- 
ing possible conspicuousness tliat might attach to pronun- 
ciations differing too ^videly from tliose commonly heard in 
certain sections of the country. Regarding this tendency, a 
recent te.xtbook in phonetics states, ‘The influence of tlie 
radio, motion pictures, tlie automobile, is being felt in the 
increasing use of the vowel . . . [d] as [a compromise] be- 
ttveen [d] and [a] . . , The desirability of the compromise 
vowels arises from the fact tliat our trorld is so rapidly de- 
creasing in size tliat persons are brought together ^dio pro- 
nounce many common ^vords so differently as to seem con- 
spicuous ^vhen conversing. In order to avoid conspicuous- 
ness, compromises are developed, consciously or uncon- 
sciously.’ * 

Following is a list of words in which this intermediate 
sound is often heard. Considerable variation is common in 
their pronunciation, however. For certain of tlicse tvords, 
such as odd, hot, and cot, for example, many speakers tnll 
use [a] or at least a votvel that approaches very closely to it. 
For other ivords sucli as wash, loss, and wrong, tlie vots'el 
may approximate [o]. 


not 

want 

Morris 

cost 

log 

cot 

water 

soft 

gloss 

cough 

hot 

SOIT)' 

coffee 

watch 

dog 

odd 

long 

offer 

wallet 

off 

stock 

song 

often 

cloth 

on 

lot 

quarrel 

office 

tmli 

forest 


The Vowel [d]. The tongue is bunched higher at the 
back for tliis sound than for the preceding one, and the 
lips are more rounded. More of the resonance appears sub- 

• Kantner, Claude E., and IVcst, Robert. PJioneltcs, p. 277. Harper and 
Brothers, Neu- York, ig.jt. 
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jectively to be concentrated in the throat. No serious prob- 
lems are involved in its production, other than those pointed 
out in connection with the discussion of [o] in the previous 
section. Infrequently one does hear this vowel pronounced 
witli an [r]-colored off-glide, which causes such words as 
law and saw to resemble [br] and [sor]. This practice should 
be very carefully avoided, because pronunciations of such 
limited scope are not generally acceptable. 

The Vowel [o]. All that was said in an earlier section re- 
garding the diphthongal quality of the vmvel [e] Avhen 
stressed applies ^vith equal force to tliis sound. In this case 
the first element is [o], the second is [u]; the two sounds 
blend together to form the long o of such words as go, tone, 
and coat. For the sake of simplicity, the single symbol [o} 
rvas used in Part i to represent this sound, howev^er. The 
diphthong form [ou] is used throughout Part ii as constitut- 
ing a more exact representation of this sound tvhen it occurs 
in a stressed position. The single symbol [o] is used for the 
unstressed form. A similar practice has been folloived in the 
case of [e]. 

While the tongue is still higher in the back for [o] than 
for the previous vowel [a], another important factor in the 
production of an [o] of good quality is the marked round- 
ing of the lips. This is a round sound; the shape of the 
symbol itself suggests the shape of the lips in its formation. 
One cannot expect to produce an [o] of good quality rvith- 
out this lip rounding, a fact tliat can easily be demonstrated 
if "sviiile prolonging an [o], the shape of the lips is changed 
from a rounded position to one more ivade or more neutral. 
The quality of the vowel will be distinctly altered. 

Practice the following exercises, rounding the lips care 
fully to produce a full, resonant [o]: 

1 . "Won’t you go home? 

2 . Joe has sold the old boat. 
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3. The roses still grow over the gate post. 

4. Our goal is to get the most votes by tomorrow. 

5. The tones of the choir floated from die windotvs into the 
grove. 


6. He tv’ho knotvs and knotvs tliat he knows, 


He is wise; follow him. 


Arabian Proverb 


7. Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide, "wide sea. 

COLERIDGE, Tlic Rime of the Ancient Mariner 


8. Over the rolling waters go. 

Come from the dying moon and blow, 

Blotv him again to me. 

TENNYSON, 'Swcct and Low’ 


9. I svas a Viking oldl 

My deeds though manifold. 

No Skald in song has told. 

No Saga taught tlieel 

LONGFELLOW, ‘The Skeleton in Armor’ 


10. And up and dorm the people go. 
Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below. 
The island of Shalott. 


Dotvn she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat. 

And round about tlic prow she wrote 
The Lady of Shalott. 

TE-NNYSO.N, ‘The Lady of Shalott’ 

The Vowel [u]. This is tlic vowel found in such words as 
wood, could, and put. The tongue is elevated still higher in 
the back tlian it rvas for [o] and the jaw is raised slightly. 
The lips are rounded. The foreigner often has difficulty 
ivith this sound, confusing it with [u] and pronoundng foot 
as [fut], and would as [wnidj. Others will have no serious 
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problems ivith this votvel, although some individuals are 
guilty of allotting it to shift toward the middle of the 
mouth in tlie pronunciation of certain ^vords with an ac- 
companying unrounding of the lips. Sucli practice results 
in a sound suggesting the middle votvel [a], making book 
sound like [bAk], took like [tAk], and look like [Uk]. 

The foUotving sentences illustrate the use of this vowel: 

1. She took the book from the shelf and put it on the table. 

2. Are you sure that the woman stood on just one foot? 

3. The cook took a good look at the poor tramp on the door 
step. 

4. He could go if he -ivould. 

5. The crooked sapling which stood near the edge of the brook 
shook violently as the rvind threatened to push it over. 

The Vowel [u]. This is the highest of the back vowels, 
made tvith the lips protruded and rounded and the back 
of the tongue high in the moutli. One of the serious faults 
associated tdth the pronunciation of this sound is the fail- 
ure to round the lips sufficiently to produce a good quality 
of tone. Resonance appears to be concentrated in the back 
of the mouth and throat, and the tone must be carefully 
moulded by tlie lips. During the production of [u] the ar- 
ticulators are in a relatively tense condition in comparison 
tvith [u], tvhich is a more lax vowel. 

The vowel [u] is represented in conventional spelling in 
a number of different Avays, one of the most common being 
with 00. Not all of tlie ivords spelled ivith 00 are pro- 
nounced ivith [u], hoivever. The folloiving regularly take 
the lower vowel [u]: hook, cook, foot, good, hook, look, 
shook, stood, and took. Pronunciation wdth [u] is fairly uni- 
form in these words: behoove, bloom, hoot, booth, choose, 
doom, fool, gloom, groove, loop, loose, moon, proof, shoot, 
and tooth. There is little agreement as to the vowel to be 
used in the folloiving list of words, both [u] and [u] being 
heard in the speech of different individuals and throughout 
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different sections of the country. Study carefully the pro- 
nunciation of each of these rv'ords. Perhaps the safest guide 
is to follow the practice of the best speakers in ■whatevei 
section of the country one happens to li\'e. 


broom 

hoof 

soon 

whooping cough 

coop 

hoop 

soot 

rooster 

groom 

roof 

spoon 

rook 

Cooper 

root 

ivhoop 

room 


Watch carefully die quality of [u] in die words and selec 
tions which folloiv'. Strive for a full, resonant tone. 


moon 

fool 

boot 

spook 

gloom 

pool 

who 

school 

chew 

group 

move 

shoe 

mood 

1. "^Vho are you? 

flew 

grew 

shoot 


а. The moonlight streamed into die room. 

3. The small group of men were soon seen to be moving 
silently through the gloom. 

4. The fool took off his shoe and threw it across the room. 

5. The pool of clear, cool ivater sparkled in the sun at noon. 

б. Bruce swept out the schoolroom with the new broom. 

7. She left the web, she left die loom. 

She made dircc paces dirough the room. 

She saw the water-lily bloom. 

She saiv the helmet and the plume. 

TENNYSON, ‘TJie Lady of Shalott 

8. The harbour-bay was dear as glass. 

So smoothly it was streivnl 
And on die bay die moonlight lay. 

And the shadow of the moon. 

COLERIDGE, The Rimc of the Ancient Mcrinct 

The Vowel [a]. This sound, the short it of such ivords 
as cut, up, and double, is die lowest of die middle vowels 
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being formed in the mid portion of the mouth above and 
some^vhat forward of [a]. The jaw is quite open and tire 
lips are in a neutral position. No serious problems are in- 
volved in the production of this vorvel. 

The Vowel [a].* The vowel [a] is often identified as the 
unstressed, weakened form of [a], described above. Without 
doubt, the trvo have much in common. Since [a] is always 
unstressed, however, it is a difficult sound to identify and to 
describe. As found in the natural melody patterns of speech, 
it is passed over so lightly and so rapidly that one is often 
not sure just what sound he has heard or has used. It can 
best be described as the first sound of about and the last 
sound of sofdj as well as the final sound of ever as pro- 
nounced by people who drop their r’s. As a matter of fact, 
hor\'ever, almost any vorvel when it is unstressed sufficiently 
tends to become this neutral vowel, sometimes also referred 
to as the ‘vorvel murmur.’ A few words in tvhich this sound 
occurs ■will illustrate this point. 

around postman judgment propose 

porous distance specimen support 

boa quiet April the man 

Observe that the sound is spelled in a variety of rvays and 
also that there is no method of determining from the spell- 
ing horv the syllable is to be pronounced unless one hap- 
pens to knorv rvhich syllables are unstressed. As rvill be ex- 
plained in more detail in Chapter xi, unstressing works pro- 
found changes within syllables and words, the [as] of man 
changing to [a] in postman [poustman], as an example. 

Words as well as syllables are pronounced with this neu- 
tral vowel when they become unstressed in the phrase or 
sentence. Thus, to is no longer [tu] in the expression he 
wanted to go. Here it becomes [ta] in the informal speech 

_ • The nature^ and use of this vowel can best be understood in conneo 
tion with the discussion of stress in Chapter xi. 
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oE many individuals because it is unstressed. A like change 
takes place in tlie votvel sounds of such tvords as but, an, 
of, was, and can ■svhen they are similarly unstressed. For 
example, was has an original stressed form of [waz] or [rvDz], 
tvhich might be heard in such an expression as I was, too! 
Hotre^'er, used in the sentence I was ill last week, the same 
word is nou' unstressed and becomes [waz]. Such words, pro- 
nounced in trvo different tvays according to the degree of 
prominence given them in speaking, are said to have botli 
a stressed and an unstressed form. 

It should be noted that this vowel, properly used, has a 
perfectly legitimate place in spoken English, \vliich is char- 
acterized by patterns of alternating light and heav7 stress. 
This variation in stress is to a great extent reflected in an 
actual change in tlie quality of the vowel that forms the 
syllable. Observ'e in tlie following list of words how the 
vowel in the stressed syllable in tlie first column changes 
to [a] ivhen it becomes unstressed in the examples given in 
the second column. 

compose [kampouz] composition [kampazi/an] 

man [mam] gentleman [d5Entlman] 

contract [kantrtekt] contract [kantnckt] 

papa [papa] papa [papa] 

momentum [momcntam] moment [momant] 
install [instol] installation [instalei/an] 

able [eibj] ability [abilati] 

Study the use of [a] in die following selections. Note es- 
pecially diose syllables in which there might be a choice be- 
tireen [a] and the vois'cl that irould normally occur in the 
same syllable if it were given slightly more stress. For exam- 
ple, do you pronounce selection as [salekfan] or do you say 
[silek/an]? Do you say [falo] or [fala]? In each example in 
the passages folloiring, which is easier to artiailate in the 
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unstressed ivords and syllables, [a] or a slightly stronger, more 
stressed form of tlie original voivel? "iVhich appeals to you 
as constituting the better usage? Refer to the section on 
stress in Cliapter xi for furtlier discussion of these points, 

I. Sing a song of sixpence 
A pocket full of r)’e. 

Four and twenty blackbirds. 

Baked in a pie. 

"When the pie was opened, 

The birds began to sing, 

"Wasn’t that a dainty dish 

To set before tlie King? Mother Goose 

2. Composition is, for the most part, an effort of slow diligence 
and steady perseverance, to whicli the mind is dragged by neces- 
sity or resolution. samuel johnson 

g. Tomorrow, and tomorrotv, and tomorrow. 

Creeps in diis petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded dme. 

SHAKESPEARE, Macbetlij V. V 

4. Men are so inclined to content tliemselves rvith what is 
commonest; the spirit and the senses so easily grow dead to the 
impressions of the beautiful and perfect, that eveiy'one should 
study, by aU metliods, to nourish in his mind the faculty of feel- 
ing these things. goethb 

4. Better to see your cheeks grotvn hollotv. 

Better to see your temple worn, 

Than to forget to follow, follotv. 

After the sound of a silver horn. 

Better to bind your brow widi yellotv 
And follow, follow until you die. 

Than to sleep rdth your head on a golden pillow. 

Nor lift it up when tlie hunt goes by. 

Better to see your clieeks groira salloiv 
And your hair groivn gray so soon, so soon. 
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Than to forget to hallo, hallo, 

After tlie milk-white hounds of the juoon. 

ELINOR WYLIE, ‘Madman's Song' 

The Vowels [a--] and [3]. These symbols represent two dif- 
ferent pronunciations, and hence tis’o different t'owels, for 
such words as bird, word, and turn. Both of these are mid 
voiYels, the [3^] of General American speech being fonned 
by slightly retracting the tongue and elevating the middle 
portion of it upivard toivard die hard palate. The tongue 
position is extremely variable in the production of [3^], how- 
ever, many speakers raising the front of the tongue and 
curling it more or less backivard and upivard toward the 
palate. This produces the ‘retroflex’ variety of [3], diough 
die degree of retroflexion, or curling backward, of the 
tongue varies considerably in different speakers. 

The vowel [3] is the sound used in this same group of 
words by individuals ivho drop their r’s. This pronunciation 
is commonly heard in certain sections of die East and South. 
In producing [3] the front of the tongue is held lower and 
further forward than for [3]. There is no retroflexion. It is 
a sound somewhat higher and in advance of die vowel [a]. 
It does not occur at all in the speech of a great many people. 

Care should be taken to avoid excessive retroflexion of 
[3-],- the quality of such a sound is considered unpleasant by 
many people. Neither should it be prolonged unnecessarily. 
In the dialect pronunciation of certain localities, the vois’cl 
[3] becomes the non-standard diphthong [31], resulting in 
such forms as [h3id] for heard and [31G] for earth. These are 
not generally acceptable and should be avoided. 

The Vowel [s-]. When [3] becomes unstressed in a ivord 
or syllable it takes die form of [a^]. Both are mid voivcis and 
have somewhat similar tongue positions, but [a] is a much 
shorter, weaker sound than [3-]. It is always unstressed. The 
word pervert (the verb), as pronounced in General Ameri- 
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can, contains both vowels— [pa'-va^t]. The relationship of [a] 
to [a] is very similar to that of [3^] to [3], so far at least as 
usage is concerned. In those Tvords and syllables for tvhich 
an individual ^s'ould use [3] in tlie stressed position, he 
tvould use [a] in the unstressed syllables. Pervert in the 
speech of such an individual would be pronounced [pavat]. 
In the General American dialect ever ■JTOuld be pronounced 
[eva], but in Eastern American it becomes [eva]. 

In General American [a] forms the final syllable of a 
large group of ^vords spelled variously with -ar, similar; -er, 
father; -or, tailor; -ur, murmur, and -ure, pleasure. In nat- 
ural, unaffected speech these endings are all pronounced 
alike, tvith [a-], no effort being made to distinguish them. 

Special care should be taken at all times to keep this 
sound strictly in tlie category of an unstressed vowel. It 
should not be prolonged, nor should any degree of promi- 
nence be given to it in any way. 

Practice the follotving. "Which syllables take the stressed 
votvel [^] and ts’hicli should be unstressed to [a^]? Or if you 
are one who drops the r, which syllables take [3] and for 
which should [a] be used? 

per\'ert (noun) further perverse debtor 

perspiration picture surprise altar 

martyr courtier tapir lantern 

measure glamour cupboard record (noun) 

1. The eager convert attempted to convert the backslider. 

2. Since tvinter was getting nearer, Artliur could scarcely hope 
for any betterment in the weather. 

3. Considerable persuasion tvas needed to induce tlie actor to 
conserve his energ)'. 

4. No murmur was heard as the radio operator courageously 
announced the message. 

5. Never here, forever there, 

Mdiere all parting, pain, and care. 
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And death, and time shall disappear,— 

Forever there, but never here! 

The horologue of Eternity 

Sayeth this incessantly,— 

’Forever— neverl 
Never— forever!’ 

LOiNcrELLorv, ‘The Old Clock on die Stairs' 

THE PRONUNCIATION OF DIPHTHONGS 

In addition to tlie diphthongs [ou] and [ei], tvhich rvere 
discussed in connection Avith the votvels [o] and [e], there 
are four other diphthongs in American speech, [at] as in 
ridCj, [au] as in how^ [oi] as in voice, and [ju] as in few. Diph- 
thongs are continuous glide sounds in which the articulatory 
mechanism moves from die position for one votrel sound to 
that for another. The two positions are indicated by the tivo 
symbols employed to designate each diphthong. Thus, in 
[ai], for example, as pronounced in voice [vais], die moudt 
is set for the voivel [a], but before there has been time to 
produce a clearly defined vowel, the mechanism has moved 
to a position approximately diat for the vowel [i]. It is not 
difficult to hear these two vowel elements in [ai], especially 
when it is pronounced slowly, but it is somewhat more diffi- 
cult to identify the tivo vowels which become fused together 
tvhen [ai] is formed. In diis case we are further confused 
by the spelling of this diphthong, tvhich is often ivith the 
single alphabet symbol i, as in m'ce [nais]. 

The Diphthong [ai]. This sound, the so-called long i of 
such words as ride and sight, is also often pronounced in 
America and especially in Southern England iviih [a] for the 
first element instead of [a]. As a matter of fact, it is often 
written phonetically as [ai]. The untrained ear would detect 
but little difference between the two forms, however; both 
arc quite acceptable throughout the country. 

In pronouncing diis diphthong, one should not allow 
either of its ttvo elements to become disproportionatcl) 
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stressed or prolonged at the expense of the other. Normally 
in this sound tlie first element is stressed more than the sec- 
ond, but if the [a] is held too long and if the tongue fails to 
rise properly in front totvard tlie [i] position at the end of 
the diphthong, the result null be such pronunciations as 
[nas] or [naas] for nice and [fan] or [faan] for fine. On the 
other hand, unusual emphasis upon the second element of 
the diphthong gives us a pronunciation for these ivords 
suggesting [na-is] and [fa-in]. Both of these extremes should 
be avoided. 

Study the pronunciation of the follo^ving \TOrds and prac- 
tice them. Note ivhether recommended pronunciation is 
with [at] or ivith [i], or with some other \'o'iS’^el unstressed. 

favorite genuine cowardice quinine 

juvenile reptile sacrifice agile 

docile hostile textile bison 

The Diphthong [au]. Probably the most common spell- 
ings of this diphthong are with oil as in house and ow as 
in down. The vo^vel [a] becomes the first element of this 
diphthong in the speech of many individuals, '5\"ho pro- 
nounce house as [haus] and down as [daun]. Both forms are 
quite acceptable. HoAvever, if the tongue is allo^ved to rise 
still farther in front as tliis diphtliong is begun, the first 
element ivill approximate the sound of [as] and such pro- 
nimciations as [hasus] and [daeun] •tvill result. Very often 
there is more or less nasalization of the [as]. While the 
form [asu] is common in certain localities, it is not consid- 
ered as standard throughout tlie country as a whole. The 
speaker would do -jvell to avoid it in tliose sections of the 
country ivhere it is looked upon as a fault. 

Practice the following exercises, paying careful attention 
to adequate mouth opening at the beginning of this diph- 
thong and some degree of lip rounding at the end. 
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ho^v now donvn to^vn round and round 

allo^v corv mound p] 

flour house bough moudi 

1. There is no doubt about it. 

2. He has no\s' got to be quite a man about toA\-n. 

3. Lou' flying clouds made the trip do\\’n die mountain very 
hazardous. 

4. He opened his mouth and shouted loudl)' for help. 

5. A low hanging bough allowed him to lift himself off the 
ground. 

6. Around, around flew each s^veet sound, 

Then darted to the sun; 

Slowly die sounds came back again, 

Noiv mixed, now one by one. 

COLERIDGE, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 

7. Doivn she came and found a boat 
Beneath ja willow left afloat. 

And round about the prow she ivrote 
The Lady of Shalott. 

TENNYSON, ‘Tlic Lady of Shalott* 

8. There for my lady’s boiver 
Built I die lofty tower, 

MUiidi to this very hour. 

Stands looking seaward. 

LONGFELLOW, 'Tlic Skeleton in Armor 

9. The owl looked down widi his great round eyes 
At the lowering clouds and die darkening skies, 

‘A good night for scouting,’ says he, 

‘^Vidi never a sound I’ll go prowling around. 

A mouse or two may be found on the ground 
Or a fat little bird in a tree.’ 

So down he flew from the old church tower. 

The mouse and the birdie crouch and cower. 

Back he flics in half an hour, 

'A ver)- good supper,’ says he. 


USKNOMTi 
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The Diphthong [oi]. This sound, spelled typically ivitli 
oy as in boy and udth oi as in noise, presents no serious 
problems for the majority of American speakers. Occasion- 
ally one does hear such substitutions as [ai] in -words like 
boil and hoist, resulting in [bail] and [haist], or a sound 
resembling [31] producing such forms as [31I] and [d^aint] 
for oil and joint. Such pronunciations are dialectal and 
should be avoided. Of course, [di] requires at least as much 
lip rounding for its proper formation as is necessary to 
make a good [o]. 

The Diphthong [ju]. There are several varieties of tlris 
sound, but die most common representation of it is with 
the symbol [ju]. It is often referred to as the long u and it 
regularly occurs in irords like cute, beauty, and pupil, [ju], 
or a sound closely resembling it, is also heard in the speech 
of many individuals follondng such consonants as [t], [d], 
[0], [n], and [s]. "Words falling under this classification in- 
clude new, suit, Tuesday, due, tune, and enthusiasm. Usage 
is so sharply divided between [ju] and [u] in such -words 
among cultured speakers that no dogmatic recommendation 
one -\vay or the other i\'ould be advisable. Much of -\vhat -was 
said in regard to die importance of lip position in the for- 
madon of die vowel [u] applies with equal force to this 
diphthong. 


Practice Selections for Vo-^vels and Diphthongs 

1. The leaves are falling, falling, 

Silently and slow; 

Caw! Caw! die rooks are calling. 

It is a sound of woe, 

A sound of woe! 

longfelloiv, 'Midnight Mass for the Dying Year' 

2. As Tommy Snooks and Bessie Brooks 
"W^ere walking out one Sunday, 
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Says Tommy Snooks to Bessie Brooks, 

‘Tomorrow will be Monday.' 

3. A man of words and not of deeds. 

Is like a garden full of weeds; 

For when the -weeds begin to grow. 

Then dotli the garden overflow. 

4. During the tvhole of a dull, dark, and soundless day in the 
autumn of the year, when tlie clouds hung oppressively low in 
the heavens, I had been passing alone, on horseback, through a 
singularly dreary tract of country, and at length found myscU, 
as the shades of the evening drew on, within view of the niclan- 
clioly House of Usher. 2’he Fall of the House of Usher 

5. There is beauty in the bellow of the blast, 

There is grandeur in the growling of the gale. 

There is eloquent out-pouring 
When the Hon is a-roaring 
And the tiger is a-lashing of his taill 

tv. s. GILBERT, The Mikado 


6, Said a very small tvren 
To a very large hen, 

‘Pray -tvhy do you make sucli a clatter? 

I never could guess 

I\fl)y an egg more or less 

Should be thought so important a matter,' 

UNKNOtVxV 

7, Behold her, single in the field. 

Yon solitary Highland Lass! 

Reaping and singing by herself; 

Stop here, or gently pass! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain. 

And sings a melancholy strain; 

O listen! for die Vale profound 
Is overflo-wing svith the sound. 

svoRDSWORTti, 'Tlic Solitary Reaper' 

8. The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day 
Is crept into die bosom of the sea. 
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And now loud-ho^vling wolves arouse the jades 
That drag the tragic melancholy night; 

■\\dio tvith dieir drowsy, slow, and flagging -wings 
Clip dead men’s graves, and from tlieir misty ja-^vs 
Breathe foul contagious darkness in the air. 

SHAKESPEARE, King Henry VI (2), iv. i 

9 . Oh, to be in England, 

Notv that April’s there. 

And tvhoever tvakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware. 

That tlie lowest boughs and tlie brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

^Tiile the chafiinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England— notv! 

And after April, tvhen May follows, 

And the tvhitethroat builds, and all the stvallotvsl 
Hark, where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover 
Blossoms and detvdrops— at the bent spray’s edge— • 
That’s the wise thrush; he sings eacli song ttvice over. 

Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture! 

And though the fields look rough tdth hoary dew. 

All will be gay tvhen noontide tvakes anetv 
The buttercups, die litde children’s dotver 
—Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flotver! 

BROtraiNG, ‘Home-Thoughts, from Abroad' 

10 . The world is too much with us; late and soon. 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 

Litde tve see in nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts atvay, a sordid boon! 

This sea that bares her bosom to die moon; 

The tvinds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not.— Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan, suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea. 
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Have glimpses tliat ■^TOuId make me less forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from tire sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his tvreatlied horn. 

WORDSWORTH, 'The fVorld is Too Mudi with Us' 

, The poetT)' of earth is never dead: 

"When all tlie birds are faint with the hot sun. 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead; 

That is the Grasshopper’s— he takes the lead 
In summer luxury,— he has never done 
IVith his delights; for when tired out tvitli fun. 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

The poetry of eartlr is ceasing ne%er: 

On a lone trinter evening, when die frost 

Has ttTought a silence, from the stove there slirills 

The Cricket’s song, in wannth increasing ever. 

And seems to one in drowsiness half lost, 

The Grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 

KEATS, 'On the Grasshopper and Cricket’ 



XI 


Some Problems of Connected Speech 


All spoken language is characterized by certain rhythm and 
melody patterns tvhich are conditioned by three major fac- 
tors: (i) The specific meaning which tlie speaker wishes to 
convey; (2) his general temperament or personality type; 
and (3) the chief identifying melody patterns of the lan- 
guage tvhich he speaks. The first t\TO of these factors, it will 
be remembered, were discussed in the chapter on Variety 
and Expressiveness. 

The third factor is in a sense more comprehensive and 
fundamental than the other two, in that it establishes the 
general pattern upon tvhich the first two are superimposed. 
That is, different individuals will use different melody pat- 
terns habitually, and the same speaker will vary in melody 
from time to time, depending upon his attitude tmvard tvhat 
he is saying and his purpose in saying it. Hotvever, all of 
these variations trill be in general accord with the basic 
rhythm scheme of the language that is being spoken. These 
melodies are different in English from trhat tve hear in 
Italian, for example, which is in turn distinct from French 
or Dutch. 

STRESS 

Speech rhythms are usually very complex and often ob- 
scure. For this reason they cannot be studied and demon- 
strated as accurately and objectively as the rhytlims of 
poetry can be, but the elements of the two are essentially 
the same, consisting of various patterns of alternating light 
and heavy stress. In English especially these variations tend 
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to be extreme, and tlie alternations are inclined to be resrii- 
lar and repeated fiequently, in contrast rvdtli certain other 
languages such as Turkish and Hawaiian, livhich are marked 
by a relatively even stress on all syllables. As an illustration, 
if rve should say, ‘I went to town and bought some shoes,’ 
we would have a perfect example of alternating light and 
hea\7 stress, as easily scannable as a line of iambic verse. 
Most prose rhytlims, of course, are hardly as obvious as we 
find in tliis ratlier unusual example. 

The basis of speech melody is stress— die process of giving 
prominence to a syllable or a •word. Stress involves (i) 
changes in pitch, (2) changes in force, and (3) changes in 
the length or duration of die sound being emphasized. Since 
pitcli variation is a problem of voice, and has already been 
dealt -with at some length in an earlier portion of this book, 
we are primarily concerned at this point with the last two 
of these factors. 

Relationship of Stress to the Qitantity and Quality of 
Speech Sounds. As we have stated, duration and force are 
tivo important elements of stress. These two go to make up 
what might be tenncd quantity— die actual amount of die 
speecli sound that is heard. Stress is also applied to certain 
syllables in polysyllabic ivords as well as to words occurring 
ivithin a phrase or sentence. Used in this iray, it becomes 
one of the important elements in pronunciation, in which 
case ic is also known as accent. Tlic difTerence between the 
two pronunciations of papa, [papa] and [papa], is basically 
a difference of stress or accent. The fact that the vowel 
sound likewise changes under die influence of a change of 
stress is an important point and should be kept carefully 
in mind for a later reference. Such a common word as 
tapioca [tnepioka] becomes virtually unrecognizable as a 
result of a change of stress to [tapaiaka]. 

A similar transformation takes places in certain words 
when they become unstressed within a phrase or sentence 
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Thus, am, at, but, was, and a are pronounced [asm], [st], 
[bAt], [iroz] or [^roz], and [ei] rvhen they stand alone or are 
stressed; but in the sentence, ‘I’m at home ndir, but I ts'as 
out a moment ago,’ these same words become [m], [at], [bat], 
[^\'3z], and [a]. Note the difference bett\i'een the pronuncia- 
tion of or and and in the sentence, ‘I didn’t say or; I said 
and,’ and the sound tvhich tliese same tv'ords have in such 
phrases as boy or girl [bar a- ga-1], bread and butter [bred n 
bsta-]. Of course, the spelling of the tvord does not ahvays 
change tvith the change of sound. The last s}'llable of post- 
man [poustman] is spelled exactly like the tvord man [maen], 
but it is obvious that they are pronounced quite differently. 
This similarity of spelling for sounds that are in reality dif- 
ferent is confusing and it often blinds us to the importance 
of the transformation that has taken place as a result of a 
shift of stress or accent. 

In general, four things may happen to a speech sotmd as 
a result of tmstressing: (i) In some instances a votvel may 
change into a sound resembling verv' closely the ’votvel [r] 
in a slightly tveaker form, as in always [dIwiz] and Sunday 
[sAndi]. (2) If the tvord or syllable tvhen stressed contains 
the votrel [a], the sound rvill become [a] rvhen unstressed, 
as in the sentence, I saw her come [or so ha- kam]. A similar 
change may also occur rvhen the syllable contains the conso- 
nant [r] rrith a vorvel, as rve find in come for me [kam fe- 
mi]. (3) Much more commonly, horvever, as rvas pointed out 
in Chapter x, the imstressed vors’el takes the form of the 
obscure vorvel [a], as it has in so many of the examples used 
as illustrations in this chapter. (4) Finally, individual sounds 
may be lost altogether, as and becomes simply [n] rvhen tm- 
stressed suffidendy. 

In a certain group of rvords, of rvhich the foUorrang are 
representative, usage varies betrveen [i] and [a] in the un- 
stressed sjilable, many speakers preferring to use [i] as rep- 
resenting more careful dicdon. Study the list carefully; 
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whicli -ivords do you tliink require an unstressed form of 
[i] in die unstressed syllable and for u'hich do you feel that 
[a] would be quite acceptable in good conversational spcecli? 


village 

pity 

buried 

spinach 

revolt 

widiout 

believe 

event 

English 

image 

Mexico 

enough 

denote 

ah^'ays 

needless 

In anodter 

group of tvords in 

U'hich die 

unstressed syl 


lable is spelled ivith o or ow, usage again varies between a 
choice of an unstressed [o] and a choice of [a] in die un- 
stressed syllable. AVlien the syllable is final, as it is in pimw 
and mellow, the use of [a], while common enough in certain 
localides, is not generally acceptable diroughout the coun- 
try'. In certain odier instances when the syllable containing 
die o is not final, as in desolation, both [o] and [a] are com- 
monly heard. In some examples [o] is more common, in 
others the reverse is true. Study the following irords. De- 
cide what sound should be used in the interests of careful 
diedon in pronouncing die unstressed syllables indicated by 
italics. 

potato holloa; raelloa; yclloa; folloa; 

soprano borroa; tomorroa; piano location 

thoroHg/z denotation rotation polite police 

In connecdon is’ith this general problem of stress and 
vowel quality, it should be noted diat there are degrees of 
unstressing, each step being marked by some cliange in the 
character of the sound or sounds involved. Illustrating ivith 
and again, we find that the stressed form is [amd]. The first 
stage of unstressing ivould give us [and], the next ivould be 
[an] or [nd], and finally complete unstressing would result in 
merely [n], as we have already seen. Not uncommonly an en- 
tire syllable may be lost, as it is when probably is pro- 
nounced [prabli]. Thus, as a sound becomes progressively 
weakened by unstressing, less and less time and care arc 
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given to it and it assumes a form more and more remote 

from that which it had originally until it may take the form 

of the obscure vowel [a], if it is a vowel, or it may disappear 

altogetlier. 

Up to a certain point this is a pei'fectly natural and desir- 
able process; as has been pointed out, a marked variation in 
sti'ess is a dominant characteristic of English speech closely 
bound up ivith tlie histoiy of the language. No one can 
speak English acceptably without observing its natural pat- 
terns of stress and accent. However, the individual inter- 
ested in achieving easy intelligibility and an acceptable 
standard of pronunciation in his speech will see that this 
tendency of unstressed words and syllables to become 
blurred and obscured in pronunciation constitutes a serious 
problem in diction. The problem is not rv’hether these -words 
and syllables should be given sufficient attention to restore 
their full value; in that case tlie distinctive pattern of Eng- 
lish would be destroyed. Rather, the problem is, hotv far 
should tliis process of unstressing be allmved to go in the 
natural flow of speech -within the phrase or sentence? To 
tvhat extent should sounds be alloived to change from tlieir 
original form under the influence of unstressing? 

The reason for concern over the unstressed sounds is sim- 
ply this: In tlie speech of an individual -whose articulation 
is faulty to the point at which intelligibility suffers and an 
impression of slovenliness is created, it is the unstressed 
syllables and -svords tliat suffer most. He may ‘hit tlie high 
spots’ in his speech, but tlie high spots -will be the stressed 
syllables. Many of tlie low spots may be omitted entirely or 
may be so changed from tlieir original form as to be un- 
recognizable and to make tlie entire -^vord or phrase diffi- 
cult to understand. 

A few examples ivill serve to make this point more clear. 
The sentence 1 should like to see you come might be spoken 
very carefully as [ai Jud laik tu si ju kAm]. Or in informal 
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speech Ave might hear [al Jad laik ta si ja kAm]. "While con- 
siderable unstressing has now taken place in the syllables 
which are less important to the meaning and natural rhythm 
o£ tlie sentence, most individuals would probably find this 
pronunciation quite acceptable. When, however, as often 
happens Asuthin a phrase, interested becomes [inastadj, tend- 
eixcy sounds like [tenasi], and let me give them a pretty poem 
turns into [lemi giA’rp a pa^ti pom], Ave have a type of speech 
that does not measure up to a standard Adiich most people 
are Avilling to accept. LikeAA’ise Ave hear all too frequently 
such pronunciations as [gAA'mant] for government, [kan- 
tadik] for contradict, [figa^] for figure, [lundad] or cA'en 
[liAna-d] for hundred, [Juda] ior should have, and [danou] for 
don’t know. It is clear from these examples that it is the un- 
stressed syllables that suffer die greatest change under the 
influence of poor ardculation. 

What is the ansAver? SomcAvliere betAvecn the extreme of 
too-careful, OA'er-precise, pedantic speech, on the one hand, 
and careless, sloA'enly, relatiA'ely unintelligible speech, on the 
other, diere is a type of diction that is both easy, natural, 
and informal and reasonably clear, easily intelligible, and 
generally acceptable to those Avho hear it. Each individual 
must find this type of speech for himself; it is difficult to set 
up fixed, arbitrary standards for all occasions and all cir- 
cumstances and all individuals. 

Some of the problems Avhich have just been discussed are 
illustrated in the folloAving Avords and practice material. For 
many of the Avords Aveakened forms arc commonly heard, 
some of Arhich have a more doubtful standing than others. 
For each Avord and each phrase decide upon a pronunciation 
that you consider to be entirely acceptable for good, infor- 
mal speech. In the case of the AVords listed, construct and 
pronounce aloud short sentences in Arhich the Avords are 
used, testing out the pronunciation that you have chosen 
for cadi of the Asords in question. Give special attention to 
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the way in which, in your opinion, tlie unstressed syllables 
and words should be handled. Avoid both slovenliness and 
labored diction. 


February 

pretty 

hundred 

tomorrow 

library 

laboratory 

secretary 

poetry 

similar 

mutual 

generally 

village 

figure 

usually 

terrible 

all right 

circulation 

finally 

particular 

gradually 

government 

regulation 

philosophy 

hello 

manufacture 

probably 

comfortable 

introduction 

recognition 

orange 

syru^ 

tendency 

president 

actually 

individual 

argument 

visitor 

telephone 

company 

idea 

quantity 

naturally 

everybody 

candidate 

sophomore 

captain 

hesitation 

gentlemen 


1 . Afoot and light-hearted, I take to the open road. 

Healthy, free, the •svorld before me. 

The long brotm path before me, leading wherever I choose. 


Henceforth I ask not good-fortune— I myself am good-fortune; 
Henceforth I rvhimper no more, postpone no more, need 
nothing, 

Strong and content, I travel the open road. 

tVALT tvHiTMAN, ‘Song of the Open Road’ 

2 . I met a traveller from Arkansas 
^Vho boasted of his state as beautiful 
For diamonds and apples. ‘Diamonds 
And apples in commercial quantities?’ 

I asked him, on my guard. ‘Oh, yes,’ he answered. 

Off his. The time was evening in the Pullman. 

‘I see the porter’s made your bed,’ I told him. 

I met a Californian who would 
Talk California— a state so blessed. 

He said, in climate, none had ever died there 
A natural death, and Vigilance Committees 
Had had to organize to stock the graveyards 
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And vindicate the stale’s humanity. 

‘Just the tvay StcfTanson runs on,’ I murmured, 

‘About tlte IJritish Arctic. That’s tvhat comes 
Of being in the market rvith a climate.' 

ROBERT FROST, ‘Ncw Hampshire’ 

3 . Arthur, the Sliirkcr 

Once there tvas a young rat named Arthur, who could never 
make up his mind. Whenever the other rats asked him if he 
would like to go out with them, he would answer, ‘I don’t know.’ 
And when they said, ‘Would you like to stop at home?’ he 
wouldn’t say yes or no either. He would ahvays shirk at making 
a choice. 

One day his aunt said to him, ‘Now, look here. No one will 
ever care for you if you carry on like this; you have no more 
mind than a blade of grass!’ The young rat coughed and looked 
wise as usual, but said nothing. 

'Don’t you think so?’ asked his aunt, stamping witli her foot, 
for she couldn’t bear to sec tlie young rat so cold-blooded. ‘I don’t 
know’ was all tlie young rat ever answered. And then lie would 
walk off and think for an hour whether he should stay in his 
hole in the ground or go out and walk. 

One night the rats heard a gieat noise in the loft. It was a 
dreary old loft. The roof let in the rain; the beams and rafters 
tvere all rotten, so that the place was rather unsafe. At last, one 
of the joists gave way and the beams fell with one end on the 
floor. The tvalls shook and the rats’ hair stood on end with fear 
and horror. 

At once tlie chief sent out scouts to look for a new home. When 
they had found one, he ordered all the rats to stand in line and 
to prepare to move to their new abode. Just tlien he caught sight 
of young Arthur, the shirker. He was not in the line and he was 
not exactly out of it either; he w’as just by it. 

‘Aren’t you coming?’ asked the chief. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Arthur calmly. 

‘Surely you don’t think tliis place is safe,’ exclaimed the chief 
in surprise. 

Tm not certain,’ said Arthur, undaunted. 'The roof may not 
come down just yet. I think I’ll go tomorrow. >\nd then again, 

1 don't know; it’s so nice and snug here. Maybe I should go back 
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to my hole and think it over.’ And the long line of rats marched 
out to tlieir netv home and left him there alone. 

Tliat night tliere was a big crash. In the fogg)' morning some 
men rode up to look at the old barn tliat had fallen doira. One 
of them moved a board and saw a young rat, quite dead, half in 
and half out of his hole. Thus the shirker got his due. 

Adapted from ‘The Young Rat’ 

Stressing and Diphthongization. Looking for a moment at 
the otlier side of the picture, we find that excessive stressing 
accompanied by undue prolongation of voivel sotmds leads 
to a draivling type of utterance in ivhich a number of non- 
standard diphtliongs are likely to appear. Sounds tliat should 
normally be pure vowels become diphthongized in such 
speech because the articulatory organs change their position 
during tlie prolonged period that the sound is held, or as a 
result of the peculiar pattern of stress applied to the syl- 
lable. Illustrating this tendency, the vowel [ae] often becomes 
the diphthong [tea], giving us such pronunciations as 
[kteamp] for camp, [teand] for land, and [b^d] for bad. 
Other votvels become affected in a similar manner and tve 
hear [iveal] for well, [fual] or even [fuival] for fool, [hiat] for 
hit, [mei53’-] for measure, and many others. None of these 
forms is to be recommended. Pure vowels should be kept 
pure, and should not be prolonged to the point at isdiich 
diphthongization is likely to take place. 

Restressing. Many short words, especially articles, prepo- 
sitions, and conjunctions, are found so frequently in un- 
stressed positions and occur so infrequently in stressed posi- 
tions that their stressed form has been all but lost. The only 
form which tve remember readily is the unstressed one. 
Then tvhen we do have occasion to stress one of tliese tvords, 
tve simply substitute the stressed form of whatever -^veakened 
vowel has been used. When this votvel is [a], as it often is, 
the sound changes to [a] when the ’svords become restressed. 
For example, ive so frequently use tlie preposition from in 
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its weak form, [fram], as in the phrase from time to time, 
that ^vhen tve do iv’ant to stress it, t^'e call it [frAin], forget- 
ting that its original stressed form is [from] or [from]. Of 
course, other votvels may be involved as tvell. For is so often 
unstressed to [fa] that it is often pronounced [fa] when 
stressed, instead of the proper [far] (General American). 

Exactly tlie same thing has happened to many of the words 
in the folloiving list. In the case of some of them other fac- 
tors may have been operative also in producing the form 
listed in the restressed column. In every instance reslressing 
has probably played some part. 

Stressed Foim Unstressed Form Restressed Form 


tvas [^vaz] [waz] [tVAz] 

of [av] [av] [av] 

tv'hat [hwat] [hwat] [htVAt] 

for [for] [fa-] [fo-] 

you Du] [ja] Da] 

or [or] [a-] [a^] 

pretty [pnti] [p'^^0 

because [bikaz] [bikaz] [bikAz] 

can [kazn] [kan] or [kn] [kin] 

nor [nar] [na] [na] 

rvhere [htver] [hwa] [ln\-a] 

from [from] [fram] [frAm] 


Of course, the unstressed form is quite all right to use 
when the word is really unstressed. However, the restrcsscd 
forms are not generally acceptable at the present time,*' al- 
though some of them, such as [frAm], [av], and [ivaz], arc 
coming into ratlier widespread use. In the following sen- 
tences practice tlie proper stressed form of the italicized 
words: 

• Kenyon, John S. American Pronunciation, p. log. George tSahr, Pub- 
lisher, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1910. 
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1. Just what do you want to know? 

2. I was going out, but I have changed my mind. 

3. We have government of the people, by the people, and foi 
the people. 

4. Webster said, ‘Libert}- and Union, now and forever.’ 

5. He t\-as walking from the depot. 

6. Can you do it, or are you a bit doubtful? 

7. Where do you think it is? 

8. I was pretty angr}’ because I couldn’t go. 

INCOMPATIBILITY OF SPEECH SOUNDS 

Serious problems in diction arise out of certain combina- 
tions of sounds ts’hich require articulator}' transitions tliat 
are particularly difficult. The sounds by themselves are not 
especially difficult to make; it is only tvhen they occur to- 
gether that trouble arises. Such consonants as [ 0 ], [s], [/], 
[f], [t], and their voiced analogues can be called incompat- 
ibles because they present real problems in articulation 
tvhen they occur in such combinations as we find, for ex- 
ample, in fifthsj lists, statistics, warmth, and the old tongue- 
tts'isters, 'she sells sea shells,’ and ‘Theophilus Thistle.’ The 
problem is often solved in common practice simply (1) by 
omitting one or more of the offending sounds, (2) by substi- 
tuting other less difficult but acoustically similar sounds, or 
(3) by inserting incidental, superfluous sounds to ease the 
transition. In this tvay, fifth often becomes [fift] or [M] in 
pronunciation, lists becomes simply [lis], and warmth is 
often pronounced [i\armp0]. 

In connection rdth this last example, it might be -svell to 
point out that a minor difficulty in articulation arises when- 
ever a nasal is follorved by a fricati-i'e w-ithin a rvord. The 
usual solution to this problem is to alloiv a stop consonant 
to appear between the nasal and the folloiving fricative, the 
incidental consonant sound corresponding in place and man- 
ner of articulation to the prece''ung nasal. This gives uS 
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[wAnts] for once^ [kAinpfs^t] for comfortj and [siqg?.] for 
sings* 

Again, the only adrice that can safely be given in regard 
to diction is to exercise as much care in speaking as is con- 
sistent tvitli ease and naturalness. The practices just de- 
scribed often cannot be avoided in infomtal speech, nor is 
this always necessary, provided the changes which occur in 
one’s pronunciation are not too prominent and also pro- 
vided tlie word does not suffer serious loss of intelligibility. 

Practice the follotring words and selections witii the fore- 
going principles in mind. Articulate eadi word and phrase 
as clearly as you can without causing your speech to sound 
labored or artificial. 


fifths 

thousands 

oaths 

lengths 

eighths 

widtlis 

depths 

hundredths 

sixtirs 

cloths 

tw'elfdts 

months 

strength 

grasped 

camphor 

asks 

frisked 

answer 

dance 

fists 

flings 

diphtheria 

statistics 

something 


1. Shave a cedar shingle thin. 

2. He asks that tliousands be held to answer with oaths. 

g. Hundreds wandered up and do^vn the length and breaddi 
of the land for months. 

4. Three-thousandths of an indi is the width of the line. 

5. This is die zither he asks for. 

6. Three-sixths equals six-iwclfihs. 

7. In the production of plosives the breath stream is stopped. 

8. It is estimated tliat thrcc-fiftits of the cardi’s surface is cov- 
ered by the seas. 

* It should be understood ihai the [g] ot such combination’i ns ibis latter 
one is a very sreak sound and must not he confused "’iih the rnuch more 
prominent fg] appearing under like ciraimst-mcw in the spcctli of an tn- 
dividuat tviih a foreign-language background. It is catntnon practice to dii- 
regard .ill three of these incidental transition sottncls cytcpl in cto<c ptiry 
netic transcriptions in ivhicli minor changes and motlifications of sperat 
sounds arc recorded. Hoirevcr, they can stiil be heard in the cverydaf 
speech of ilie average inditidual. 
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9. Three months ago the thief was seen in the thick of the 
thicket. 

10. She stood at tlie door of Mrs. Smith’s fish-sauce shop wel- 
coming him. 

11. I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Caesar bled: - 

That every Hyacinth the Garden wears •. k 
Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely He:\ui 

Yet ah, that Spring should vanish with the Rose! 

That Youth’s sweet-scented manuscript should close! 

The Nightingale that in tire branches sang, ' 

Ah whence, and v/hither flown again, who knows! 

FITZGERALD, The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam 

IS. Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short shrill shriek flits by on leathern wing. 

Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn. 

WILLIAM COLLINS, ‘Ode to Evening’ 

ASSIMILATION 

If speech ivere merely a succession of separately formed, 
static sounds, each one produced in isolation and complete 
in itself, tire process would be far more simple than it is. 
Many problems of diction that noiv exist ivould be elimi- 
nated. In actual, connected speecli, however, obviously quite 
a different situation exists. Not only are separate sounds 
blended together to form ivord units, but words themselves 
are fused together to form larger units of expression- 
phrases, or thought-groups, as we have called tliem in an 
earlier chapter. For example, listen to the sentence, ‘Hoiv 
would you like to go ivith me?’ spoken aloud in a normal 
manner. The ear can scarcely detect any interruption in the 
steady fioiv of sound from the beginning to the end of the 
thought-unit. The sounds and words are moulded and 
blended togetlier. 
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Herein lies an important problem in articulation, for 
each sound rvithin a phrase is to a certain extent influenced 
in the manner of its production by the sound that precedes 
it and the one tliat follows it. That is to say, ^\'itI^ tiie ex- 
ception of the initial and final sounds of phrases, the articu- 
latory mechanism is always coming into the position for a 
sound from some other sound, and it no sooner assumes a 
position than it begins to move out again in preparation 
for the sound that is to follow. Each sound is formed 'on 
the run,’ as it tvere, as a result of movement almost as much 
as the result of position. The effect of this process is to tvork 
some alteration in the quality of each sound, depending 
upon the nature of tlie change which the mechanism must 
make from tire sound that precedes it and to the one that 
follotvs. Some of tliese transitions are easy, others are diffi- 
cult to negotiate; some leave but little trace in the altered 
quality of adjacent sounds, others tvork such a profound 
change that a sound may be metamorphosed into a totally 
different one. This general process is known as assimilation. 

As a simple illustration, the two varieties of [k] in keen 
[kin] and in cool [kulj are in reality quite different sounds, 
as can readily be heard if the [k] is sounded in isolation in 
each case. In keen tire tongue is getting ready for a front 
votvel and as a consequence the contact for this [k] is made 
forward on tlie hard palate, while the back voted tvhicli 
follows the [k] in cool brings the tongue much farther back 
in the mouth for tlie initial sound. The n of bank and ink 
is pronounced [q] because anticipation of the [k] dratvs the 
tongue backivard atvay from the [n] position and into that 
for [q], %vhich is similar to that for [k]. The same influence 
can be seen operating in other words tchicli normally have 
an » before a [k], even though the two sounds may be in 
different syllables. Examples of this are income and Ban- 
croftj often pronounced [iqkAm] and [ha^gkroft]. Another in- 
teresting e.xample can be heard in the pronunciatic ' 
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[grsmpa] for grandpa. In this case the [d] is first lost, parti] 
because of unstressing, and the t\'ord becomes [gitenpa], 
Ho^vever, because the [m] is formed rvith the lips in tlie 
same position as for the [p], tlie [n] changes to [m] and tve 
have [grampa], tvhich naturally is the most easily pro- 
nounced of all three of these forms. 

An example of the opposite condition in which a sound 
influences the one that follows it radier than the preceding 
one is found in the behavior of s tdien it forms the plural 
of ^vords tvhich end in a voiceless sound in contrast to its 
quality tvhen it follotvs a voiced sound. Thus, in bids s is 
pronounced as [z], but in bits it becomes [s] because tlie 
sound tliat precedes it, [t], is also unvoiced. For the same 
reason d becomes [t] follotvdng a voiceless consonant in 
words like looked [lukt], wished [wi/t], and whipped 
[hivipt]. ^\Tien t becomes [d] in notice, and the tvord is pro- 
nounced as [noudas], a form sometimes heard, the t is in- 
fluenced by the fact that a voiced sound, a votvel in this 
case, both precedes and follows it and it liketdse becomes a 
voiced sound, [d]. The explanation is, of course, that it is 
easier to keep the voice going all the way through the ivord, 
once it is started, than it is for voicing to stop after [ou] 
and then start again for [a]. A similar circumstance gives 
us such pronunciations as [sasda-di] for Saturday, [lidl] for 
little, and [guzberi] for gooseberry. 

An example of a third type of assimilation in ivhich cer- 
tain sounds combine to form an endrely neiv one is seen in 
the present-day pronundadon of issue [i/u], ivhich has come 
dmsTi to us from an earlier pronundadon of [isju], a form 
that is sdll heard occasionally. In this case the [s] and the 
U] have combined to form [/]. The same change is seen 
in the pronundadon of the ivord ocean [ou/an]. A like 
explanadon also underlies the often heard [mi/u] for the 
phrase miss you. Such pronunciadons as [nei/an] for na- 
tion, [sould53--] for soldier, and [fit/a] for feature have be- 
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come so common as a result o£ assimilative influences and 
have been standard for so long that in many instances \vc 
have forgotten tliat they ever were pronounced in any other 
way. It will be observed, however, tliat some of the exam- 
ples cited, such as [noudas] and [lidl], have not as yet at- 
tained to this level of universal acceptability. 

Assimilation Within the Phrase. Not only does assimila- 
tion affect sounds witliin word units, but it operates in a 
similar manner for sounds in closely related tvords tvithin 
a phrase or sentence. In this way, die phrase, meet you, usu- 
ally becomes [mit/u] in informal speaking, in reality pro- 
nounced as one word. A like change occurs in die examples 
this show [Sijou], horseshoe [lior/u], won’t you [wountju], 
and many similar pronunciations which are often heard. 

There is no quesdon that assimilation constitutes a pow- 
erful influence in determining die development of spoken 
language and that it accounts for many of our present-day 
forms of pronunciation. The tendency to assimiladon is 
present in our speech every dme we open our mouths to 
utter a word. Whether it is a good or a bad influence de- 
pends in part upon hoiv completely ive surrender to it and 
allow it to dominate our articulation. To illustrate diis 
point, ive easily pass from the examples already cited, whicli 
are acceptable to most people, to such not uncommon pro- 
nunciations as [sAmpm] for something, [kAp ip sasa] for cii/i 
and saucer, and saEdaKii] for Saturday. Proceeding another 
step in the direction of total surrender to the influences of 
assimiladon aided by diose arising from unstressing, we find 
such mudlated forms as [gada] for got to, [gAna] for going 
to, and [djagou] for did you go. Many similar examples 
could be cited. 

Assimilation and Speech Standards. We may well ask, 
'Just hoiv far should ive allow the influences illustrated in 
the foregoing to appear in our speech?’ "We must yield to a 
degree; no one would think of insisting upon the original 
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spelling-pronunciations of handkerchief, cupboard, and 
raspberry, yet assimilative influences are chiefly responsible 
for the accepted forms of these tvords today. Most indi\id- 
uals believe that nature [neit/a] is preferable to the over- 
precise [neitjur], and in like manner such pronunciations 
as education [ed5ukej3n] for tire more formal [edjuke/an], 
fortune [fortjan] instead of [fartjun], and literature [litsr- 
atjar] for [litaratjur] are coming into more common use every 
day. But again rve ask, ‘How far should rve go?’ If tliese ex- 
amples are passable for informal speecli, then what of 
[pAijkan] for pumpkin, [grzema] for grandma, [sebm] for 
seven, and [d5a2V3 gutaim] for did you have a good time? 

If we adhere too closely, however, to what might be called 
strict ‘academic’ standards, we run the risk of appearing 
stilted and artificial in our speech. In the other direction, 
too complete surrender to the natural tendency of allowing 
speech to become as easy and unrestrained as possible is 
liable to result in mutilated, all but unintelligible diction, 
as we have already seen in some of tlie examples cited. 

It is obvious tliat ’ive can expect but little help tou'ard 
the solution of our problem from conventional spelling. If 
^ve ^vere to folloiv spelling as a guide to pronunciation, ^s’e 
should soon become hopelessly confused. 

A good dictionary, of course, is of great value in disclosing 
generally established forms of individual rvords, but it also 
has its limitations. In the first place, the dictionary attempts 
to reflect the general usage of the country as a rvhole. Yet 
in actual practice no such uniformity of usage is to be 
found. Instead, there are distinct variations of pronuncia- 
tions heard in certain sections of the countr}"^ that are quite 
acceptable in those areas. Some of the more common of 
these have been referred to in preHous chapters. As yet no 
xmiversally agreeable solution to the problem of determin- 
ing rrhat is ‘correct’ for tlie entire country has been found. 

Moreover, dictionaries must of necessity present tvords 
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merely as isolated units complete in themselves. There is no 
tray of indicating what changes take place in tlie sound 
structure of these words as a result of stressing and unstress- 
ing or of indicating the influence of one sound upon an- 
otlier tvhen the tvords become a part of connected speedi. 
We have already seen tvhat profound changes these factors 
may make in pronunciation. Knowing merely one way to 
pronounce a tvord and tliat only when it stands alone is fre- 
'4uently not enough, important as that may be. 

Where then can we turn for guidance and help in the 
solution of our diction problems? The desire to be correct 
in our speech plus the tvish to avoid tlie stigma of careless- 
ness and unintelligibility function as restraining infl^i^ces 
to keep our diction from deteriorating too seriously. On the 
odier hand, there is little danger of the average individual 
becoming too careful and too precise in his speech. The 
seductive tendency to allotv speech to become as effortless as 
possible, combined with the powerful influence of common 
usage, is more than sufficient in the majority of instances 
to prevent such a development. With speech, as with many 
otlter things, the path of least resistance does' not lead up- 
ward. 

In setting up our standards, we should be guided to a 
great extent by our observation of the actual spepch habits 
of tliose around us tvhose speech we admire and -who are 
generally regarded as speaking well. After all, the usage of 
those ■who are looked upon as leaders, as knotving tvhat is 
‘right,’ tvill in tlie end determine tvhat is acceptable and 
correct. The best speech, after all, is that tvhich does not 
call attention to itself either because it is too bad or because 
it is too ‘good.’ The best speech is natural, clear, and easily 
understandable, without suggesting the artificial .and the 
pedantic. This, it will be recognized, is hardly an absolute 
standard nor is it anything tliat can be found merely by 
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looking in a book. In the end, one must be guided by his 
sense o£ discrimination, by his judgment and his good taste. 

"Words Frequently Confused in Pronunciation 

The folloiring list contains a number of troublesome 
tvords as far as pronunciation is concerned. In some in- 
stances common usage is sharply divided and in other cases 
common usage is inclined to differ from recommended ‘aca- 
demic’ pronunciation. Study die list carefully and discover 
in each case die pronunciation diat is most generally ac- 
ceptable as constituting good usage. 


acclimate 

column 

e.xquisite 

infantile 

address 

combatant 

extraordinary 

inquiiy 

admirable 

comely 

facet 

integral 

adult 

corapai'able 

forehead 

inveigle 

advertisement 

condolence 

formidable 

ineparable 

alias 

controversial 

fr-equented 

isolate 

allies 

coupon 

gala 

issue 

Alma Mater 

creek 

gallant 

juvenile 

alternate 

data 

gamut 

lamentable 

amenable 

debut 

genuine 

larynx 

asked 

decadent 

gesture 

longevity 

association 

decorative 

granary 

luxury 

attacked 

decorous 

giatis 

manor 

bade 

defect 

grievous 

medieval 

banquet 

deluge 

grimace 

misdiievous 

barbarous 

discretion 

harass 

often 

blatant 

drama 

height 

ordiestra 

bouquet 

di'amatist 

heinous 

parent 

bravado 

economic 

hilarious 

penalize 

carry 

eczema 

horizon 

precedence 

chasm 

eidier 

hover 

preferable 

diasdsement 

err 

illustrative 

projectile 

clique 

e.xponent 

incognito 

ration 
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research 

solace 

vaudeville 

vivacity 

respite 

suggest 

vehement 

trandered 

romance 

theater 

vice versa 

zoology 

saline 

toward 

virile 

senile 

tremor 

viscount 
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Exercises and Drill Material for General Diction 


1 . Dr. Curry represents a small boy’s rendition of the final 
stanza of Longfello^v’s ‘The Psalm of Life’ as follows: 

Liza grape men allry mindus 
Weaken maka Liza Blime 
Andy Parting Lee B. Hindus 
Footbrin Johnny sands a time.* 

How many of the sound’ changes in this example can you 
explain on the basis of unstressing and assimilation? Com- 
pare this version tvith the original and note tvhat sounds 
have been lost, substituted, or added. Read it the ivay you 
think it should be read. Compare your reading tvith tlie 
‘small boy’s.’ 

2 . Consider the acceptability of the pronunciations sug- 
gested in the following list— pronunciations diat are often 
heard in certain types of speech. Can you explain them in 
terms of unstressing and assimilation? Use each phrase in 
an improvised sentence and speak the sentence in a ^vay 
you 'ivould consider entirely acceptable in informal speech. 

a. [d53 gou] for ‘did you go?’ 

b. [d 5 it] for ‘did you eat?’ 

c. [harja] for ‘how are you?’ 

d. [oda] for ‘ought to.’ 

e. [d5cev3] for ‘did you have a.’ 

f. [mASta] for ‘must have.’ 

• CuTT)’, S. S. Mind and Voice, p. 459. Expression Company, Boston, igi® 
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g. [sidaun] for ‘sit down.’ 

h. [gabai] for ‘good-bye.’ 

i. [gAna] for ‘going to.’ 

j. [swatai] for ‘that is what I.’ 

k. [kmi] for ‘let me.’ 

l . [p 3 "t nir] for ‘pretty nearly.’ 

3 . Read the following selections, giving careful attention to 
clearness and especially to the articulation of the unstressed 
sounds. Try to achieve a style that you regard as perfectly 
acceptable for good, informal, conversational speech. 

a. One has never so much need of his wit as when one has to 
do with a fool. Chinese Proverb 


b. It’s a warm wind, the west wind, full of birds’ cries; 

I never hear the west wind but tears are in my eyes. 

For it comes from the west lands, the old brown hills, 

And April's in the west wind, and daffodils. 

MASEFIELD, ‘The West Wind’ 


c. A fly and a flea in a flue 

Were imprisoned, so what could they do? 

Said die fly, ‘Let us flcel’ 

‘Let us flyl’ said die flea. 

So dicy flew through a flaw in the flue. 

UNKNOIS’N 

d. The North Wind doth blow. 

And ive shall have snow. 

And what wall poor Robin do then? 


He will hop to a bam. 

And to keep himself warm. 

Will hide his head under his wing. 
Poor thing! 


Mother Goose 


c. A British tar is a soaring soul. 

As free as a mountain bird, 

His energetic fist should be ready to resist 
A dictatorial word. 
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His nose should pant and his lip should curl. 

His cheeks should flame and his bro^iv should finrl. 

His bosom should heave and his heart should glow. 

And his fist be ever ready for the knock-dowm blow. 

w. s. GILBERT, H.M.S. PinafoTC 


£. We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect imion, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general ivelfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this constitution for the United States of 


America 


Preamble to the Constitution of the United- States 


g. The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie doivn in green pastures: he leadeth me 
beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: he leadeth me in the paths of righteous- 
ness for his name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadotv of death, 
I ivill fear no evil: for thou art ivith me; thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies: thou anointest my head mth oil; my cup run- 
neth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life; and I inll dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 

Psalm xxin 

h. I hear America singing, the varied carols I hear. 

Those of the mechanics, each one singing his as it should he 
blithe and strong. 

The carpenter singing his as he measures his plank or beam, 

The mason singing his as he makes ready for work, or leaves 
off w'ork. 

The boatman singing what belongs to him in his boat, the 
deckhand singing on the steamboat deck. 

The shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench, the hatter sing- 
ing as he stands, 

The wood-cutter’s song, the ploughboy’s on his way in the 
morning, or at noon intermission or at sundovm. 
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The delicious singing of the mother, or of the young wife at 
work, or of die girl sewdng or crashing, 

Each singing what belongs to him or her and to none else. 

The day what belongs to die day— at night die party of young 
fellol^'S, robust and friendly. 

Singing widi open moudis their strong melodious songs. 

w'ALT WHtTMAN, T Hear America Singing’ 

i. A man who would woo a fair maid, 

Should ’prentice himself to die trade; 

And study all day. 

In methodical way. 

How to flatter, cajole, and persuade. 

He should ’prentice himself at fourteen, 

And practice from morning to e’en; 

And ivhcn he’s of age. 

If he will. I'll engage. 

He may capture die heart of a queen! 

w. s. ciUBERT, The Yeoman of the Guard 

j. Rip Van IVinkle, however, iras one of those happy mortals, 
of foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take the world easy’, cat 
white bread or brown, ichiciicver can be got with least thought 
or trouble, and would rather stanc on a penny than work for 
a pound. If left to himself, he would have srliistlcd life atcay in 
perfect contentment; but his w'ifc kept continually dinning in 
his cars about his idleness, his carelessness, and die ruin he was 
bringing on his family. Morning, noon, and night, her tongue 
was incessantly going, and everydiing lie said or did was sure to 
produce a torrent of household eloquence. Rip had but one way 
of replying to all lectures of die kind, and that, by frequent use. 
had grown into habit. He shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, 
cast up his eyes, but said nodiing. This, however, alnays pro- 
voked a fresh volley from his wife; so that he was fain to draw 
off his forces, and take to the outside of the house— the only side 
whidi, in truth, belongs to a licn-pccked husband. 

iRVi.se, Rip Van Winkle 

k. The equality of nations upon whidi peace must be founded 
if it is to last must be an equality of rights: the guarantees ex- 
changed must neither recognize nor imply a difference between 
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big nations and small, between those that are powerful and those 
that are weak. Right must be based upon the common strength, 
not upon tire individual strength, of the nations upon whose 
concert peace will depend. Equality of territory or of resources 
there of course cannot be; nor any other sort of equality not 
gained in the ordinary peaceful and legitimate development of 
the peoples themselves. But no one asks or expects anytliing more 
than an equality of rights. Mankind is looking now for freedom 
of life, not for equipoises of power. 

W'ooDRow WILSON, ‘A League for Peace’ 

1, Fourscore and seven years ago our fatliers brought forth 
upon this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created equal. Now we 
are engaged in a great civil war, testing ivhether that nation, or 
any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We 
are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedi- 
cate a portion of that field as a final resting place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should do tliis. But in a larger sense 
we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, 
have consecrated it far above our power to add or detract. The 
world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here; but 
it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, 
rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us, that from these honored dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain; that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom, and that government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, ‘Addrcss at the Dedication of 
Gettysburg Cemetery’ 

m. Sinuous southward and sinuous northward the shimmering 
band 

Of the sand-beach fastens the fringe of the marsh to the folds 
of the land. 
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Inward and outrvard to northward and soutlnrard the bcadi- 
lincs linger and curl 

As a silver-wrought garment clings to and follotvs the firm 
stveet limbs of a girl. 

Vanishing, stver\'ing, evermore curving again into sight, 

Softly the sand-beach wavers away to a dim gray looping of 
light. 

And what if behind me to westrrard the trail of the tvoods 
stands high? 

The world lies east: how ample, tlie marsh and the sea and 
tlie sky! 

A league and a league of marsh-grass, waist-high, broad in the 
blade, 

Green, and all of a height, and unfiecked with a light or a 
shade, 

Stretch leisurely off, in a pleasant plain. 

To the terminal blue of the main. 

SIDNEY LANIER, ‘The Marslies of Glynn’ 

n. Speak the speecli, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 
trippingly on the tongue: but if you mouth it, as many of your 
players do, I had as lief the toum-crier spoke my lines. Nor do 
not saw die air too mucli witli your hand, thus; but use all 
gently: for in the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, whirl- 
wind of your passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance 
that may give it smoothness . . . 

Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion be your 
tutor: suit the action to the word, the word to the action; "with 
this special observance, tliat you o’erstep not the modesty of 
nature: for anything so overdone is from the purpose of playing, 
whose end, both at the first and now, was and is, to hold, as ’t 
were, the mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own fea- 
ture, scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the time 
his form and pressure. Notv this overdone or come tardy off, 
though it make the unskillful laugh, cannot but make the judi- 
cious grieve; tlie censure of the tvhicli one must in your allow- 
ance o’erweigh a whole theatre of others. 

SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet, in, ii 
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The Nightmare Song from lolanihe 

You’re a regular wreck, with a crick in your neck, 

And no wonder you snore, for your head’s on tlie floor. 
And you’ve needles and pins from your soles to your shins. 
And your flesh is a-creep, for your left leg’s asleep. 

And you’ve cramp in your toes, and a fly on your nose. 
And some fluff in your lungs, and a feverish tongue, 

And a tliirst tliat’s intense, and a general sense 

That you haven’t been sleeping in clover, ^ cilbej 


From The Grand Duke 


At the outset I may mention it’s my sovereign intention 
To revive die classic memories of Athens at its best, 

For the company possesses all die necessary dresses 
And a course of quiet cramming will supply us with the rest. 

W. S. GILBERT 


Theology 


Theology is but a science of mind. As schools change theology 
must necessarily change. Truth is everlasting, but our ideas of 
truth are not. Theology is but our ideas of trudi classified and 
arranged. henry syard beecher 


The Tordi 

On my Nordiwest coast in die midst of die night a fishermen’s 
group stands watcliing. 

Out on the lake that e.\pands before diem, odiers are spearing 
salmon, 

The canoe, a dim shadoivy thing, moves across the black. is-atcr. 
Bearing a torch ablaze at the prow. 

343 
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Others May Praise What They Like 

Others may praise ■what they like; 

But I, from tlie banks of the running Missouri, praise nothing 
in art or ought else, 

Till it has well inhaled the atmosphere of this river, also tlie 
western prairie-scent. 

And exudes it all again. .^^,ALT whitjian 

From The Mikado 

There is beauty in the bellow of the blast. 

There is grandeur in tlie growling of the gale. 

There is eloquent out-pouring 
IVhen the lion is a-roaring. 

And die tiger is a-lashing of his tail! 

Yes, I like to see a tiger 
From the Congo or the Niger, 

And especially ivlien lashing of his taill 

Volcanoes have a splendour that is grim. 

And eardiquakes only terrify the dolts. 

But to him who’s scientific 
There’s nothing that’s terrific 
In the falling of a flight of thunderboltsi 
Yes, in spite of all my meekness. 

If I have a little weakness, 

It’s a passion for a flight of thunderbolts. 

IV. S. GILBERT 


The Seven Ages of Man 

All the world’s a stage. 
And all die men and women merely players: 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
His acts being seven ages. At first the infant. 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms; 
Then the whining scliool-boy, with his satcliel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to scliool. And then the lover. 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
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Made to his mistress' eyebrotr. Then a soldier. 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel. 

Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in die cannon’s moudi. And then the jusdce, 

In fair round belly with good capon lin’d, 

Widi eyes severe and beard of formal cut. 

Full of ivise saivs and modem instances; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into die lean and slipper’d pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side; 

His youdiful hose, well sav’d, a icorld too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big manly voice 
Turning again toward cliildish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all. 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second cliildishness and mere oblivion; 

Sans teedi, sans eyes, sans taste, sans cvcr^’tliing. 

SHAKESPEARE, /Is Yoti Like It, II. vii 

Jabberwocky 

'Twas brill ig, and the sliihy loves 
Did gy're and gimble in the wabc; 

All mimsy were the borogoves. 

And die momc radis outgrabe. 

‘Beware the Jabbcnvock, my son! 

The jaws that bite, the claws that catch! 

Beware die Jubjub bird, and shun 
The frumious Bandcrsnatdil’ 

He took his vorpal sioird in hand: 

Long time die manxomc foe he sought,— 

So rested he by die Tumium tree, 

And stood awhile in thought. 

And as in ufiish thought he stood. 

The Jabberwock, with eyes of flame. 

Came whiffling through the tulgcy wood. 

And burbled as it came! 
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One, two! One, ttvol And tlirough and tlirough 
The vorpal blade went snicker-snack! 

He left it dead, and with his head 
He went galumphing back. 

‘And hast tliou slain the Jabberwock? 

Come to my aims, my beamish boy! 

O frabjous day! Calloohl CaJlay!’ 

He diortled in his joy. 

’T^ras brillig, and the slidiy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in tlie -wabe; 

All mimsy were the borogoves. 

And the mome raths outgrabe. le^s'is carroix 

Up at a Villa— Down in the City 

Had I but plenty of money, money enough and to spai'C, 

The house for me, no doubt, were a house in the city-square; 
Ah, sucli a life, such a life, as one leads at tire tvindow there! 

Something to see, by Bacclius, something to hear, at least! 

There, the whole day long, one’s life is a perfect feast; 

While up at a villa one lives, I maintain it, no more tlian a beast. 

Well now, look at our villa! stuck like tire horn of a bull 
Just on a mountain-edge as bare as the creature’s skull. 

Save a mere shag of a bush with hardly a leaf to pull! 

—I scratch my own, sometimes, to see if the hair’s turned ■wool. 

But the city, oh the city— the square widr the houses! Why? 
They are stone-faced, -white as a cmrd, there’s something to take 
the eye! 

Houses in four straight lines, not a single front atvr}’; 

You watch who crosses and gossips, ivlio saunters, who hurries by; 
Green blinds, as a matter of course, to draw when the sun gets 
high; 

And the shops -^vidi fanciful signs whicli are painted properly. 

What of a -valla? Though -vvanter be over in March by rights, 
’Tis May perhaps ere die snow shall have -widiered -well off the 
heights: 
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You've tlie broun ploughed land before, where the oxen steam 
and wheeze. 

And the hills over-smoked behind by the faint grey olive-trees. 

ROBERT BROtV’NlNG 


Portia’s Philosophy 

Portia. That light rve see is burning in my hall; 

How far that little candle throws his beams 1 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

Ncrissa. When tite moon shone rve did not sec the candle. 
Portia. So doth tlic greater glor)' dim die less; 

A substitute shines brighdy as a king 
Until a king be by; and then his state 
Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Musicl hark! 

Nerissa. It is your music, madam, of the house. 

Portia. Nodiing is good, I see, -widiout respect; 

Methinks it sounds much sivccter than by day. 

Nerissa. Silence bestows Utat virtue on it, madam. 

Portia. The crotv doth sing as sweetly as tlic lark 
’iS’licn neither is attended; and, I Utink, 

The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 

’iVhen eveq' goose is cackling, tvould be diought 
No better a musician titan die wren. 

How many diings by season season’d arc 
To their right praise and true perfection. 

SHAKESREARE, The Merchant of Venice, v. i 

From The Mikado 

Pooh-Bah. I am, in point of fact, a partiailarly haughty and 
exclusive person, of pre-Adamic ancestral descent. You will un- 
derstand diis when I tell you dtat I can trace my ancestry back 
to a protoplasmal primordial atomic globule. Consequently, my 
family pride is something inconceivable. I can’t help it, I was 
bom sneering. But I struggle hard to overcome this defect. 
I mortify ray pride constantly. IWicn all the great Officers of 
State resigned in a body, because they were too proud to scr\e 
under an ex-tailor, did 1 not unlicsitaiingly accept all their posts 
at once? 

Pish-Tush. And the salaries attaclicd to them? You did. 
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Pooh-Bah. It is consequently my degrading duty to sen’e this 
upstart as First Lord of the Treasury, Lord Chief Justice, 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord High Admiral, Master of the Buck- 
hounds, Groom of the Back Stairs, Archbishop of Titipu, and 
Lord Mayor, both acting and elect, all rolled into one. And at 
a salary! A Pooh-Bah paid for his services! I a salaried minion! 
But I do it! It revolts me, but I do it. 

Nanki-Poo. And it does you credit. 

Pooh-Bah. But I don’t stop at that. I go and dine with 
middle-class people on reasonable terms. I dance at cheap sub- 
urban parties for a moderate fee. I accept refreshments at any 
hands, however loivly. I also retail State secrets at a very low 
figure . . . 


Ko-Ko (the ex-tailor, now Lord High Executioner of Titipu, 
entering. Pooh-Bah, it seems that the festivities in connection 
with my approaching marriage must last a week. I should like 
to do it handsomely, and I rvant to consult you as to the amount 
I ought to spend upon them. 

Pooh-Bah. Certainly. In which of my capacities? As First Lord 
of the Treasury, Lord Chamberlain, Attorney-General, Chan- 
cellor of tlie Exchequer, Privy Purse, or Private Secretary? 

Ko-Ko. Suppose -we say as Private Secretar)'. 

Pooh-Bah. Speaking as your Private Secretary, I should say 
that as the city will have to pay for it, don’t stint yourself, do 
it w'ell. 

Ko-Ko. Exactly— as the city -will have to pay for it. That is 
your advice. 

Pooh-Bah. As Private Secretarjc Of course you will understand 
that, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, I am bound to see that 
due economy is observed. 

Ko-Ko. Oh. But you said just now 'don’t stint yourself, do it 
well.’ 

Pooh-Bah. As Private Secretary". 

Ko-Ko. And notv you say that due economy must be observed. 

Pooh-Bah. As Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Ko-Ko. I see. Come over here, w’here the Chancellor can’t hear 
us. (They cross stage.) Notv, as my Solicitor, how do you advise 
me to deal witlt this difiSculty? 
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Pooh-Bah. Oh, as your Solicitor, I should have no hesitation 
in saying, 'Chance it—’ 

Ko-Ko. Thank you. (Shaking his hand.) I tvill. 

Pooh-Bah. If it were not tliat, as Lord Chief Justice, I am 
bound to see tliat the law isn't violated. 

Ko-Ko. I see. Come over here where the Chief Justice can’t 
hear us. (They cross again.) Now, then, as First Lord of the 
Treasury? 

Pooh-Bah. Of course, as First Lord of tlie Treasuiy', I could 
propose a special vote that would cover all expenses, if it were 
not that, as Leader of tire Opposition, it would be my duty to 
resist it, tooth and nail. Or, as Paymaster-General, I could so 
cook the accounts, tliat as Lord High Auditor I should never 
discover tlie fraud. But then, as Arclibishop of Titipu, it would 
be my duty to denounce my dishonesty and give myself into my 
own custody as First Commissioner of Police. 

Ko-Ko. That is extremely awkward. 

Pooh-Bah. I don’t say tliat all tJiese people couldn’t be squared; 
but it is right to tell you that I shouldn’t be sulhciently degraded 
in my own estimation unless I was insulted with a very consid- 
erable bribe. 

Ko-Ko. The matter shall have my careful consideration. 

W. S. GILBERT 

Cassius Condemns Caesar 

Cassius (speaking to Brutus). Honour is tlie subject of my story.— 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but, for my single self, 

I had as lief not be as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

I was born free as Caesar; so were you: 

We both have fed as -well; and we can both 
Endure tlie •winter’s cold as well as he. 

For once, upon a raw and gusty day. 

The troubled Tiber chafing witli her shores, 

Caesar said to me, Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in -with me into this atigry flood. 

And swim to yonder point.!’— Upon the word. 

Accoutred as I tvas, I plunged in. 

And bade him follow; so indeed he did. 

The torrent roar’d; and we did buffet it 
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With lusty sinem, throwing it aside 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy: 

But ere tve could arrive the point propos’d, 

Caesar cried. Help me, Cassius, or I smk! 

I, as jEneas, our great ancestor. 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Caesar: and this man 
Is now become a god; and Cassius is 
A tvretched creature, and must bend his body 
If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever ^vhen he tvas in Spain, 

And, -when the fit tvas on him, I did mark 
Hotv he did shake: ’tis true, this god did shake: 

His cotvard lips did from their colour fly; 

And that same eye, -svhose bend doth awe the world. 

Did lose his lustre: I did hear him groan: 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and tyTite his speeches in their books, 

Alas! it cried. Give me some drink, Titinius, 

As a sick girl. Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world. 

And bear the palm alone . . . 

WTiy, man, he doth bestride the narrotv ^vorld 
Like a Colossus; and we petty men 
AValk about under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 

Men at some time are masters of their fates: 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars. 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

SHAKESPEARE, JuUus CaesaT, I. ii 

From Trial by Jury 

When I, good friends, was called to the Bar, 

I’d an appetite fresh and hearty. 

But I was, as many young barristers are. 

An impecunious party. 
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I’d a swalloiv'-tail coat of a beautiful blue— 

A brief which •^vas brought by a booby— 

A couple of shirts and a collar or two. 

And a ring that looked like a rubyl 

In Westminster Hall I danced a dance. 

Like a semi-despondent fury; 

For I thought I should never hit on a chance 
Of addressing a British Jur^’- 

But I soon got tired of tliird-class journeys. 

And dinners of bread and w^ater; 

So I fell in love ^vith a ridt attorney’s 
Elderly, ugly daughter. 

The rich attorney, he wiped his eyes, 

And replied to my fond professions: 

‘You shall reap the reward of your enterprise. 

At the Bailey and Middlesex Sessions. 

You’ll soon get used to her looks,’ said he,— 

‘And a very nice girl you’ll find her— 

She may verj' svell pass for forty-three 
In die dusk, widi a light behind hcrl’ 

w. s. GicnnKT 


The Big Man and the Little One 

William James was one of die great men of this country. 
People crowded to hear him talk. Students patterned their writ- 
ing and dieir thinking after him. Books about him, or dedicated 
to him, or showing die admiration of their writers for him or 
his influence upon them, appear every day and probably will 
for many years. He really was a great man. 

Now one way you can tell a great man is by the way he acts 
toward a little one. When hfr. James ^vas a professor at Har- 
vard, a freshman was standing one day in front of a book store. 
There were some books in the window, and among them a 
volume of O. Henry’s stories. Another man came up whom the 
freshman did not know. ‘Have you read the new one?’ asked die 
odier man. ‘No,’ answered the frc.shman. ‘Neither have I,’ said 
the other man, 'but I have read all the others.’ ‘He’s great, 
though— don’t you think so?’ asked the freshman. ’Grand,' re- 
plied the other man. ‘Let’s go in and buy this one.’ So they did. 
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Coming out of the store the other man said to the freshman, 
‘You’d better come home to dinner with me; my folks are away 
and Tm all alone tonight.’ He did not ask the freshman’s name, 
and tlie young man took him for some instructor. 

They went to the other man’s house, a big house on a quiet 
street with plenty of easy chairs and lots of books. After dinner 
they sat around and talked— about football, about the big men 
among the students, about the tilings the students liked and 
didn’t like, about fraternities, college clubs, comic operas, and 
why one man was popular and another man was not. The fresh- 
man got the impression that the other man was about his own 
age. 

Finally, at eleven o’clock, the freshman started to go home. As 
he stood in the doorway telling the other man what a good time 
he had had, the other man said to him, ‘You must come again, 
and we’ll have another talk.’ Then he added, ‘I don|t jhink I 
know your name.’ The freshman told him, and said, ‘And now 
may I ask yours?’ ‘William James,' replied the other man. 

TTiere are plenty of men who will make you afraid of them 
because they tliink tliey are big, or because they try to make you 
think so. But when you meet a really big man, you need never 
be afraid of him. s. patton 

Bassanio Chooses the Casket 

Bassanio. So may the outward shows be least themselves; 
The world is still deceived with ornament. 

In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt 
But, being season’d with a gracious voice. 

Obscures the show of evil? In religion. 

What damned error but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text. 

Hiding the grossness with fair ornament? 

There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 

How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars; 

Who, inward search’d, have livers white as milk! 

And these assume but valour’s excrement 
To render them redoubted. Look on beauty 
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And you shall see ’tis purdias’d by the ts-eight 
Whicli therein ts-orks a miracle in nature. 

Making tltem lightest tliat wear most of it; 

So are those crisped snaky golden locks, 

Which make suclt wanton gambols tdth the svind. 

Upon supposed fairness, often knotvn 
To be tlie dos\T)’ of a second head— 

The skull tltat bred tliem in the sepulchre. 

Thus ornament is but tlie guilcd shore 
To a most dangerous sea; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty; in a word. 

The seeming trutli whiclt cunning times put on 
To entrap the sdsest. 

sharespe/Vre, The Merchant of t'cnicc, iir. ii 

Hotv to Knotv a Man in Love 

Rosalind. There is none of my uncle’s marks upon you: he 
taught me hots* to knotv a man in love; in which cage of rushes 
I am sure you are not prisoner. 

Orlando. What tvcrc his marks? 

Rosalind. A lean clteek; whiclr you have not: a blue eye and 
sunken; which you have not: an unquestionable S{)irit: whiclt 
you have not: a beard neglected; which you have not: but I 
pardon you for tliat; for simply your having in beard is a younger 
brother’s revenue:— tlten your hose should be ungartcred, your 
bonnet unbanded, your sleeve unbuttoned, your shoe untied, and 
cveiy’thing about you demonstrating a careless desolation. But 
you are no such man; you are ratlier point-device in your ac- 
coutrements; as loving yourself than seeming the lover of any 
other. 

Orlando. Fair youth, I would I could make tlice believe I love. 

Rosalind. Me believe it! you may as soon make her that you 
love believe it; which, I warrant, she is apter to do than to con- 
fess she does; that is one of tlie points in the whiclt women still 
give the lie to their consciences. But, in good sooth, are you he 
that hangs verses on the trees, wherein Rosalind is so admired? 

Orlando. I swear to thee, youth, by the white hand of Rosa- 
lind, I am that he, that unfortunate he. 

Rosalind. But are you so much in love as your rhymes speak? 

Orlando. Neither rhjme nor reason can express how much. 
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Rosalind. Love is merely a madness; and, I tell you, deserves 
as well a dark house and a whip as madmen do: and the reason 
why they are not so punished and cured is, that the lunacy is 
so ordinary that the whippers are in love too. 

SHAKESPEARE, As You Like It, HI. ii 

The Cataract of Lodore 

‘How does the water 
Come doivn at Lodore?’ 

My little boy asked me 
Thus once on a time 
And, moreover, he tasked me 
To tell him in rhyme. 

Anon at the word 

There first came one daughter 

And then came another. 

To second and third 
The request of their brother 
And to hear how the water 
Comes down at Lodore, 

With its rush and its roar 
As many a time 
They had seen it before. 

So I told them in rhyme. 

For of rhymes I had store. 

And ’twas in my vocation 
For their recreation 
That I should sing; 

Because I was Laureate 
To them and the King. 

From its sources which well 
In the Tam on the fell: 

From its fountains 
In the mountains 
Its rills and its gills; 

Through moss and through brake 
It runs and it creeps 
For a while, till it sleeps 
In its own little lake. 
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And thence at depaning. 

Awakening and starting, 

It runs through the reeds. 

And away it proceeds 
Through meadow and glade. 

In sun and in shade. 

And through the tvood-shelter. 

Among crags in its flurry. 

Helter-skelter, 

Huny’-skurry. 

Here it conies sparkling. 

And there it lies darkling; 

Now smoking and frotliing 
Its tumult and tvrath in. 

Till, in this rapid race 
On which it is bent. 

It reaches the place 
Of its steep descent. 

The cataract strong 
Then plunges along. 

Striking and raging 
As if a tvar waging 
Its caverns and rocks among; 

Rising and leaping, 

Sinking and creeping. 

Swelling and siveeping. 

Showering and springing. 

Flying and flinging, 

AVrithing and ringing. 

Eddying and tvliisking. 

Spouting and frisking. 

Turning and ttvisting. 

Around and around 
IVitli endless rebound; 

Smiting and fighting, 

A sight to delight in. 

Confounding, astounding. 

Dizzying and deafening the car with its sound; 
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Dividing and gliding and sliding, 

And falling and brawling and sprawling. 

And driving and riving and striving. 

And sprinkling and twinkling and winkling, 

And sounding and bounding and rounding. 

And bubbling and troubling and doubling. 

And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling. 

And clattering and battering and shattering, 

Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting. 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying. 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing. 
Recoiling, turmoiling and toiling and boiling. 

And gleaming and streaming and steaming and beaming. 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing. 

And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping. 

And curling and whirling and purling and twirling. 

And diumping and plumping and bumping and jumping. 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing; 

And so never ending, but always descending, 

Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending, 

All at once and all o’er, with a mighty uproar: 

And this way tlie water comes down at Lodore. 

ROBERT SOUTHEV 


From The Pirates of Penzance 

I am a very model of a modem major-general, 

I’ve information vegetable, animal, and mineral, 

I know the kings of England, and I quote the fights historical 
From Marathon to Waterloo, in order categorical; 

I’m very rvell acquainted too with matters mathematical; 

I understand equations, both simple and quadratical; 

About binomial theorem I’m teeming rvith a lot of news— 
With many cheerful facts about the square of tlie hypotenuse; . . • 
I’m very good at integral and differential calculus; 

I know the scientific names of beings animalculous; 

In short, in matters vegetable, animal, and mineral, 

I am the very model of a modern major-general. 


W. S. GILBERt 
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The Golden Age 

These were the honest days, in which ever)’ woman staid at 
home, read the Bible, and wore pockets— ay, and titat too of a 
goodly size, fashioned with patchwork into many curious devices, 
and ostentatiously tvom on the outside. These, in fact, ^vere con- 
venient receptacles, where all good housewives carefully stowed 
away such things as they wished to have at hand; by whidi 
means they often came to be incredibl)’ crammed— and I re- 
member there was a story current when I was a boy, that the 
lady of Wouter Van Twiller once had occasion to empty her 
right pocket in seardi of a wooden ladle, and the utensil was 
discovered lying among some rubbish in one corner—hut we 
must not give too mndi faith to all these stories; the anecdotes 
of those Tcmote periods being very subject to exaggeration. 

From the sketch here given, it will be seen that our good 
grandmothers differed considerably in tlieir ideas of a fine figure 
from their scantily-dressed descendants of the present day. A fine 
lady, in those times, waddled under more clotlies, even on a fair 
summer’s day, than would have clad the wliole bevy of a modern 
ball-room. Nor were they the less admired by tlie gentlemen in 
consequence thereof. On the contrary', the greatness of a lover’s 
passion seemed to increase in proportion to the magnitude of 
its object— and a voluminous damsel, arrayed in a dozen of pet- 
ticoats, was declared by a Low Dutch sonncitccr of the province 
to he radiant as a sunflower, and luxuriant as a full-blown cab- 
bage. Certain it is, that in tliose days, the licart of a lover could 
not contain more titan one lady at a time; whereas the heart of 
a modern gallant has often room enough to accommodate half- 
a-dozen. The reason of whidi I conclude to be, that either the 
hearts of the gentlemen have grorvn larger, or the persons of tlie 
ladies smaller— this, however, is a question for phjsiologisis to 
determine. 

WAsntN’CTON IRVING, KnichcrhocUcfs History of New Tor/: 

The Tell-Tale Heart 

It is impossible to say how first Uic idea entered my brain; 
but once conceived, it haunted me day and night. Object there 
was none. Passion there was none. I loved the old man. He had 
never UTonged me. He had never given me insult. For his gold 
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I had no desire. I think it tvas his eyel yes, it was thisl He had 
the eye of a vulture— a pale blue eye, with a film over it. When- 
ever it fell upon me, my blood ran cold; and so by degrees— very 
gradually— I made up my mind to take the life of the old man, 
and thus rid myself of the eye forever. 

Now this is the point. You fancy me mad. Madmen know noth- 
ing. But you should have seen me. You should have seen how 
■wisely I proceeded— with what caution— with what foresight— 
with what dissimulation I went to work! I was never kinder to 
the old man than during the whole "iveek before I killed him. 
And every night, about midnight, I turned the latch of his door 
and opened it so gently! And then, when I had made an open- 
ing sufiicient for my head, I put in a dark lantern, all closed, 
closed, so tlrat no light shone out, and then I thrust in my head. 
-Oh, you would have laughed to see how cunningly I tlirust it 
in! I moved slowly— very, very slowly, so that I might not disturb 
the old man’s sleep. It took me an hour to place my whole head 
within the opening so far that I could see him as he lay upon 
his bed. Ha— would a madman have been so wise as tliis? And 


then, "when my head was well in the room, I undid the lantern 
cautiously— oh, so cautiously— cautiously (for the hinges creaked)— 
I undid it just so much that a single thin ray fell upon the vul- 
ture eye. And this I did for seven long nights— every night just 
at midnight— but I found the eye always dosed; and so it was 
impossible to do the work; for it was not the old man who vexed 
me, but his Evil Eye. 

Upon the eighdi night I was more than usually cautious in 
opening tire door. A rvatch’s minute hand moves more quickly 
than did mine. Never before that night, had I felt the extent of 
my otm powers— of my sagacity. I could scarcely contain my feel- 
ings of triumph. To tliink tliat tliere I was, opening the door, 
little by little, and he not even to dream of my secret deeds or 
thoughts. I fairly chuckled at tlie idea; and perhaps he heard me; 
for he moved on tire bed suddenly, as if startled. Now you may 
tliink that I drew back— but no. His room was as black as pitcli 
with tlie thick darkness (for the shutters were close fastened. 


through fear of robbers), and so I kneiv that he could not see the 
opening of the door, and I kept pushing it on steadily, steadily. 

I had my head in, and was about to open tlie lantern, when 
my thumb slipped upon the tin fastening, and tlie old man 
sprang up in bed, crying out-‘Who’s tliere?’ poe 
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Father William 

“You are old. Father 'William,’ tlie young man said, 

'And your hair has become vciy’ \vhite; 

And yet you incessantly stand on your head— 

Do you tliink, at your age, it is right?’ 

‘In my youth,’ Fatlier William replied to his son, 

‘I feared it might injure the brain; 

But, now tliat I’m perfectly sure I have none, 

Wliy, I do it again and again.’ 

“You are old,’ said tlie youth, ‘as I mentioned before, 
And have grown most uncommonly fat; 

Yet you turned a back-soracrsault in at the door— 

Pray, what is the reason of that?’ 

‘In my youth,’ said die sage, as he shook his giay locks, 

‘I kept all my limbs very' supple 

By the use of this ointment— one shilling die box— 

Allow me to sell you a couple?’ 

‘You are old,’ said die youth, ‘and your jaws are too weak 
For anydiing tougher than suet; 

Yet you finished the goose, w’idi the bones and die beak— 
Pray, hoiv did you manage to do it?’ 

‘In my youth,’ said his fadier, ‘I took to the law. 

And argued cadi case with my is-ifc; 

And the muscular strengdi whidi it gave to my jaw. 
Has lasted die rest of my life.’ 

‘You are old,’ said the youth, ‘one would hardly suppose 
That your eye rras as steady as ever; 

Yet you balanced an cel on die end of your nose— 
tVliat made you so aivfully dever?’ 

‘I have answered three questions, and diat is enough,’ 
Said his fadicr; ‘don’t give yourself airs! 

Do you think I can listen all day to sudi stuff? 

Be off. or I’ll kick you doivnsiairs.’ 


LEWIS CARROU 
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Prison Reform and Poise 

Aren’t you just crazy about prison reform? The most wonder- 
ful man talked to us— to our Little Group of Advanced Thinkers, 
you know— about it the other evening. 

It made me feel that I’d be willing to do anything— simply 
anything!— to help those poor, unfortunate convicts. Collect 
money, you know, or give talks, or read books about tliem, or 
make any other sacrifice. 

Even get tliem jobs. One ought to help them to start over 
again, you know. 

Though as for hiring one of them myself, or rather getting 
Papa to— well, really, you know, one must draw the line some- 
•^vhere! 

But it’s a perfectly fascinating subject to take up, prison 
reform is. 

It gives one such a sense of brotherhood— and of service— 
It’s so broadening, don’t you know— taking up things like that. 

And one must be broad. I ask myself every night before I go 
to bed: ‘Have I been broad today? Or have I failed?’ 

Though, of course, one can be too broad, don’t you tliink? 

WTiat I mean is, one must not be so broad that one loses one’s 
poise in the midst of things. 

Poise! That is what this age needs! 

I suppose you’ve heard wide-brimmed hats are coming in 
again? marquis, Hermione 


Haunted 

I only know that shadows flew 
Across my face like falling deiv. 

IVhat things were there I do not know. 

But there rs'as the leaf tliat rustled so. 

I do not say that darker air 

Had borne the ghosts that wandered there 

Between the cracks of pallid fog; 

I only say I heard a frog 

Boom once from out the dusty stair. 

I only knorv that silver hair 
Rose lightly where the wind began. 

And that tlie beam which hanged a man 
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Still seemed to creak with more than A\’eight 
"W^ien moonlight came and night grew late. 

And leaves against ilie window pane 
Shook slowly in the deadened rain, 

Where wind had risen, whining low 
Among the leaves that rustled so. 

FREDERICK COSHE 


Further Selections for Practice in Voice and Diction 

Hilaire Belloc, 'Tarantella.* 

Rupert Brooke, ‘The Great Lx»ver.’ 

Elizabeth B. Browning, ‘A Musical Instrument.’ 

Robert Browning, ‘My Last Duchess’; 'The Last Ride To- 
getlier’; ‘How They Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix.’ 

Lewis Carroll, ‘The "Walrus and the Carpenter.’ 

Walter de la Mare, ‘Silver’; ‘Old Susan.’ 

Robert Frost, ‘Mending "^Vall’; ‘Stopping by ^Voods on a 
Snowy Evening’; ‘Bii'ches’; ‘The Death of the Hired 
Man.’ 

■^Villiam E. Henley, ‘Invictus.’ 

Rudyard Kipling, ‘Recessional’; ‘If’; ‘Danny Deever’; ‘Man- 
dalay.’ 

Henry H. Knibbs, ‘Roll a Rock Down.’ 

Vachel Lindsay, ‘The Congo’; ‘Abraham Lincoln "Walks at 
Midnight’; ‘General Booth Enters into Heaven.’ 

Amy Lowell, 'Lilacs’; ‘Patterns’; 'Sea Shell.’ 

John Masefield, ‘Sea-Fever’; ‘A Consecration.’ 

Edna St. Vincent Millay, ‘The Buck in the Snow’; ‘Renas- 
cence’; ‘Ballad of the Harp "Weaver.’ 

Alfred Noyes, ‘Forty Singing Seamen’; ‘The Barrel-Organ’; 
‘The Admiral’s Ghost.’ 

Edwin A. Robinson, ‘Miniver Chcevy’; 'Richard Cory.' 

Carl Sandburg, ‘Chicago’; ‘Cool Tombs’; 'Grass’; ‘Gone.’ 
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Le^v Sarett, ‘Wind in the Pine’; ‘The World Has a Way with 
Eyes’; ‘Four Little Foxes.’ 

Robert H. Schauffler, ‘Scum o’ the Earth.’ 

Alan Seeger, ‘I Have a Rendezvous tvith Death.'' 

Edtvard R. Sill, ‘The Fool’s Prayer.’ 



Appendix 


Materiai^ for A^orcE Analysis and Diagnosis 

It is a physiological as well as a psychological reality tliat 
indiriduals do not hear their otvn voices as otliers hear 
tliem. For this reason serious vocal defects may persist for 
years witliout tlie individual’s being at\’are of them. He has 
not heard tliem in his own voice and even his best friends 
haven’t told him! The invariable response of a person who 
has just heard a recording of his voice played back to him 
for tlie first time is ‘Do I sound like that?’; whatever his 
other reactions to the e.\perience may be, he is always sur- 
prised. 

THE USE OF A %'OICE-KECORDINC DEVICE 

In this reaction of surprise is to be found the most im- 
portant clue to tlie necessity of having some objective basis 
upon which to conduct a voice analysis and diagnosis. 'Witli- 
out this basis, time spent in attempting to describe such in- 
herently obscure yet very real aspects of voice and speech 
as vocal quality, speech melody, and vowel intonau'on, or 
even sucli relatively objective aspects of voice as pitch and 
loudness, is to a certain extent wasted. Unless the speaker 
himself can hear and identify the particular vocal problem 
in his own voice, he will have tlie greatest difficulty in un- 
derstanding what is meant and what is \vantcd, and as a 
result he will be seriously handicapped in his efforts to do 
anything about it A good sound recorder is of the greatest 

3M 
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value in accomplishing this necessary preliminary step to 
successful voice training. 

On the otlier hand, there is no magical benefit to be de- 
rived from the mere recording and playing back of a student’s 
voice. Even after he hears his voice objectively, he ^vill need 
help and guidance in appraising it and in organizing a pro- 
gram of training to improve it. As a matter of fact, routine 
recording and reproduction of voices ^vithout careful anal- 
ysis and guidance may prove more harmful than beneficial 
in some instances. The strange sound of one’s voice coming 
back is not only an occasion for surprise, but it may also 
result in sometliing of an emotional shock, especially if the 
effect of the voice is decidedly unpleasant or uncomplimen- 
tary. Merely calling attention to vocal defects ser\'es only 
to make the individual self-conscious and distressed about 
them, unless he is also shown what he can do about them 
and is given some assurance that improvement is possible. 

Therefore ts'hen a recording machine is used in connec- 
tion tvith classroom instruction, each recording should be 
follo^ved by a conference in W'hich the student and the in- 
structor listen to tlie reproduction together. A complete 
analysis and diagnosis of the voice problems should then 
be made, and a program of training set up to correct tlie 
faults observed and to develop whatever potentialities may 
be evident. Such a program, adjusted to the needs of the 
individual voice, must be laid out in terms not only of ulti- 
mate objectives to be attained, but also in terms of separate 
steps and specific problems to which special attention is to 
be given. The training program must be definite and con- 
crete. Recordings of the voice made at intervals throughout 
the term serve to motivate and direct tlie activity of the 
student, and a comparison of the final recording at the end 
of the term with the one made at the beginning ■will pro- 
■vide some objective measure of the student’s total progress. 

The following outline may be used as a basis for ap- 
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praisal and analysis of voice and speech performance. In 
it are listed tlie various items tliat should receive attention; 
aspects of voice and speech •which are for the most part those 
presented in detail in earlier chapters of this book both in 
the general discussion and in the drills and exercise ma- 
terial. The outline is not intended to be sufficiently de- 
tailed to serv'e as a check sheet; rather it is designed merely 
to bring into focus the most important items that should 
be kept in mind as a basis for appraisal of vocal perform- 
ance. 


Outline for Voice Analysis and Diagnosis 

I. TEMPO. Very Good □ Average Q Unsaiisfactoiy' □ (Indi- 
cate below) 

A. Too fast 

B. Too slow 

C. Unvaiying, monotonous 

D. Poor phrasing: irregular rhytlim of speaking 

E. Hesitations 

11. LOUDNESS. Verf Good □ Average □ Unsatisfactory Q (Indi- 
cate below) 

A. Too loud 

B. Too weak 

C. Lack of variety or monotony of variety 

D. Force overused as a form of emphasis 

III. riTcu. Very Good □ Average Q Unsatisfactory Q (Indicate 
below) 

A. General level too high 

B. General level too low 

C. Lack of variety, monotony 

D. Fixed pattern monotonously repeated 

E. Lack of relationship between pitch cliangcs and mean- 
ing 

F. Exaggerated pitch cliangcs 

nk QUAuri'. Vciy GoodQ Average □ Unsatisfactory Q (Indi- 
cate below) 

A. Nasal 
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B. Denasal 

C. Hoarse 

D. Breathy 

E. Throaty and guttural 

F. Strained and harsh (strident) 

G. Flat 

H. Thin and weak 

I. Falsetto 

J. Dull and lifeless 

V. ARTICULATION. Very GoodQ Average Q Unsatisfactory Q 
(Indicate below) 

A. Consonants. 

1. Slurred over or omitted 

2. Specific sounds defective 

B. Vowels. 

1. General loss of quality; improperly formed 

2. Specific sounds defective 

C. General diction careless or slovenly 

D. Pronunciation pedantic, non-standard, dialectal 

VI. GENERAL IMPRESSION GAINED FROM THE VOICE. 

A. Favorable: suggesting friendliness, alertness, sympathy, 

strength, vitality, culture. 

B. Unfavorable: suggesting dullness, indifference, indeci- 

sion, carelessness, unfriendliness, distrust. 

Materials for Recording and Articulation Testing 

i. The following articulation test contains all of the sounds 
of the English language. All consonants appear in each of 
the three positions— initial, medial, and final— in ivhich they 
are regularly found in English. The consonants most com- 
monly found to be defective, such as [ 1 ], [r], and [s], are re- 
peated a number of times. All of the vowels and diphthongs 
occur at least once, and many of them are used in at least 
tivo of the three positions. 

It is usually rather easy to reach the Virginia Theater. Board 
car number fifty-six somewhere along Churchill Street and ride 
to the highway. Transfer there to the Mississippi bus. When you 
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arrive at Judge Avenue, begin walking toward the business zone. 
You will pass a giit shop displaying little children’s playthings 
tltat often look so clever you will wish yourself young again: such 
tilings as books and toys, and, behind tlie counter, a playroom 
mtli an elegant red mg and smooth, shining mirrois. Beyond 
this shop are tlie National Bank and tlic Globe Garage. Turn 
soudi at tlie next comer; tlie tlieater is to your left.* 

2. The folloiving selection has been used successfully by 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories in connection irith experi- 
ments on voice and speech. 

Alexander Pope judiciously observed: 

'Men must be taught as tliough you taught them not; 

And tilings unknown proposed as things forgot.’ 

He also advised; 

‘Be silent always when you doubt your sense; 

And speak, diough sure, with seeming diflidcnce.' 

3. This paragraph also contains most of the sounds of Eng- 
lish: 

The lodgekeepcr found an old cliart witien in a peculiar 
c)'phcr. After careful study he was able to make it out and 
learned from it that a choice and rare old treasure chest ivas 
buried four or five feet undciground on the veiy spot where die 
new school house stood. He was sure he could find it if he obeyed 
directions, however, and following several trials at last he did 
unearth it. But as he was lifting it out, the box fell to pieces and 
the contents fell back into the hole. 

DETERMINING THE ‘PITCH PROFILE’ 

A Study of the various pitch factors involved in speech, a 
composite that might be lenncd the 'pitch profile,’ will 
prove of value in determining the approximate pitch level 
at ivhicli a voice should function most clTcctively. It is im- 
possible, of course, to set up any arbitrary' pitch as being 

• Prepared by Mw I.ouisc M. Linton. 
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the most desirable for all men’s voices oi for all women’s 
voices. As tve have seen, there are many factors tvhich cause 
■wide individual variations in vocal pitch. Hot\'ever, as tve 
have also seen, there is a level at which the individual voice 
ivdll function tsdth maximum resonance and effectiveness; 
in other words, a pitch that is best for that particular voice. 
The follotdng steps should aid one in ffnding that pitch, 
or key. 

Determining the Singing Range. ^Vith the aid of a piano 
or some other musical instrument that ■will give the musical 
scale, determine in relation to Middle C tlie lowest note 
tliat you can sing tvith some degree of comfort and good 
quality. Do liketsdse for tlie highest note that you can sing, 
■without going into falsetto. The interval bettveen tliem 
will constitute your range. In the majority of cases tlie sing- 
ing range ivill not greatly exceed tivo octaves. 

Determining the General Pitch Level or Key. Choose a 
short selection of prose to read, or speak a feiv sentences, in 
a normal, conversational manner. During the course of your 
reading or speaking select a word or syllable tliat seems to 
represent most faithfully the general, natural pitch level 
of your voice; the level tliat you touch most often in your 
speaking and the one to ivhich you habitually return from 
inflectional variations above and beloiv it. Sustain the vowel 
in this word or syllable and locate its pitch on the musical 
scale. Average the results of several trials. 

Study the outcome of this experiment in relation to your 
total singing range. The average voice ■vrill be found to per- 
form best "when the speaking level is at approximately the 
mid-point of the lo^vest octave of tire singing range. The 
general level for tvomen’s voices will be found just under 
Middle C; tlie average for men is approximately an octave 
lower. 

Determining the Speaking Range. Still seated at the piano, 
read a prose selection in a conversational manner a time or 
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two in order to note the two places in die selection is’here 
your pitdi is probably at its highest and lowest points. Now 
read die selection once more and ■when you aiTive at each 
o£ die two points determined upon, prolong a vowel tone 
sufficiently to enable you to locate its pitch on the musical 
scale to die nearest tone or semitone. The interval bctiveen 
these two tones tvill be your speaking range, or rather your 
reading range. 

Repeat diis experiment several times ivith various types 
of reading material, also using conversational speech. Check 
your technique carefully, since this method is by no means 
scientifically exact. If your experiment has been successful, 
you ivill discover diat your range tends to vaiy- u-itli dif- 
ferent types of speech performance, the amount of variation 
depending upon such factors as the nature of tlie material 
read or spoken, your attitude toward what you were saying, 
and your purpose in saying it. You are also likely to dis- 
cover that your range on the whole is woefully limited. 
Really effective use of the voice in reading or speaking in- 
volves a range of an octave or more. 

Discovering the Optimum Pitch. As was stated in Chap- 
ter v, there is no reliable method of discovering the opti- 
mum pilch, at least not one that is available to the average 
student of voice. Moreover, the whole concept of opiinuim 
pitch rests upon a more or less theoretical foundation. How- 
ever, die following procedure is suggested as irorth trying: 
Stop up die ears ivith the fingers or by pressing the tragus 
over die opening into the ear. ^Viih the cal's thus closed, 
sing [a] or hum [m] up and doivn the scale until you arrive 
at a tone at which the sound appears to ring loudest inside 
your head. That should be your optimum pitch. Ixicalc 
dial pitch on die musical scale and compare it with your 
singing range and your average speaking level. Refer back 
to Chapter v for a more complete discussion of optimum 
pitch and its place and function in voice production. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF SENSORY DISCRIMINATION 

The most convenient tests for the measurement of sen- 
sory abilities related to speech are the Seashore tests of 
musical ability, called specifically ‘Measures of Musical Tal- 
ent.’ These tests, ivhich include measurements of pitch, time, 
rhythm, timbre, tonal memoty', and loudness, are available 
in the form of phonograph records and can be obtained 
from any Victor dealer. Norms and directions for adminis- 
tering and scoring the tests accompany the records. 

The sensoty' ability most directly related to speech skills 
is probably pitch discrimination, tlie capacity to recognize 
differences in pitch betireen tones. "iVith respect to this abil- 
ity, the average person is able to detect a difference of four 
d.v. or approximately i/iooth of an octave betiveen tivo 
tones at 435 d.v. per second. Occasionally an individual is dis- 
covered, hoivever, tvho finds it impossible to recognize pitch 
differences of as much as menty or more d.v. betiveen tiro 
tones at this same pitch level. Such a person approaches the 
condition known as tone deafness. 

"WTiile there is no close relationship between pitch dis- 
crimination and voice production generally, such wide rari- 
ations from the normal as this are often reflected in an un- 
usual monotony of voice. As a rule, some causal relation- 
ship betiveen pitch discrimination, or the lack of it, and ab- 
sence of adequate variety in the voice may be suspected 
ivhen the individual’s score on the Seashore test falls below 
the 25th percentile.* In terms of actual pitch discrimina- 
tion this means that such an individual irould be able to 
detect a difference in pitch between tiro tones only if tliis 
difference exceeded eight d.v. 

•West, Robert; Kennedy, Lou; and Carr, Anna. The Rehabilitation o; 
Speech, p. 156. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1937. 
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Ho^vever, as 'svas explained in Chapter vi, lack of sensi- 
tivity to pitch differences is only one of several possible fac- 
tors which may operate to cause monotony of speech. Never- 
theless in cases of pronounced monotony it is one of tlie 
factors that should be int'estigated. 
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Front vowels, 129, 287 
Frontal placement, 132, 147, 148 
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Oral quality, 144 
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distinguishing between, 141, 143 
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217-21 
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Phonation, 57 ff. 
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faults of, 58, 61-76 
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Phrasing, 27, 326 
Pinched throat, 45, 58, 68, 69 
test for, 79 
Pitch, 104-6 

changes in phonation, 59-61, 104 
discrimination, 181, 370 
establishing desirable level, 92, 134, 
173. 368 

exercises for, 93 ff. 
faulty level, 73-5, 173 
habitual range and level in speak- 
ing. 171 

how to determine, 368 
and loudness, 60 
monotony of, i8i, 182, 370 
optimum, 133, 369 
range of voice and speech, 105, 172, 
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variety of, 168-74 

e.xercises for, 186 ff., 191-4 
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367-9 

Placement, 131-3, 147, 148 
Plosives, 252 ff. 
aspiration of, 253 
exercises for, 258-61 
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253, 257 
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excessive, 322 
Projection, 150-52 
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Pronunciation, 315, 329-32 
factors in, 315 
and spelling, 316, 330 
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329. 330 

words frequently confused in, 320, 
33= 

see also Diction 
Purpose of speech, 7, 203 

Quality, 107 ff., 174 ff. 
defects of, 62-72, 121 
effect of surface texture upon, iig 
and emphasis, 176-8 
falsetto, 72, 74 
and muscle tone, 175 
and resonance, 113, iig 
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Quantity of vowels, 103, 152, 166, 315 
and stress, 315 ff. 
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Radio, importance of voice in, C, 7, 
203, 20S 

Range, 103, 172-4, 3G9 
method of determining, 173, 3C8 
Rate, see Tempo 
Recording of voices, 363-5 
materials for, 3C6, 3G7 
Relaxation, effect upon voice quality, 

. 

of the jaw, 139-41 
key to voice production. 9, 10 
and muscular control, 179-81 
of tlie pharynx, 135 ff. 
of speech organs, 10, G8 
cxerdses for, 77-g 
Resonance, 109 IT, 
cavity, 112 
chest, 115-17 
exercises for, 133 ff. 
forced vibration, 110 
nasal, 120-27 
cut-de-sac, 123 
exerdses for, 141-3 
oral, 127-31 

back vowels and front vowels, 
leg 

exercises for, 139-41, 147-50 
moulding tone, 130 
vowel sounds, 127 
oral and nasal distinguished, 143 
pharj'ngcal, 117-19 
exercises for, 135 ff. 
relationship to quality, 113, 119 
and surface texture, 1 18 
sympathetic vibration, 111 
in the voice, 113, iiglf- 
Resonators, surface texture of, 118 
tuned, 112, 113 
of the voice, 113, 115 ff. 
Respiration, sec Breathing 
Responsiveness, 177 
lack of, in the personality, 184, 218, 
22 1 

lack of, in the voice, 179 
Rcstressing, 322-4 
Retroflexion, 279, 305 
Rhythms of spccdi, 314, 315 
Rilis, 16, 17 

Russell, G. Oscar, died, 119 

Seashore tests, 370 

Selections for practice, listed, 3G1 

Sensory abilities and voice, 181, 370 

Singers' nodes, see Nodules 

Sinuses, 125, 126 

Slide, see Inflection 


Soci.al adj'ustmcnt, 219 
Sodal nature, of personality, 203-G 
of speech, 7, 49, 203 
Soft palate, see \’clum 
Sound, nature and sources of, 9S-103 
basic factors of, 103 ff. 
loudness, loG 
piidi, 10} 

quality (timbre), 107 
time, 103 

tone as opposed to noise, 100-103 
Sound-change, in assimilation, 327-30 
in unstressing, 302, 305, 315 ff., 323 
Sounding board, dicst as, iti, 117 
resonance, no 

Speech, analysis and diagnosis of, 

365-7 

criteria of good, 319, 331, 332 
differences lietn-ccn voice and, 102, 
205, eoG, 241 

dynamic nature of, 242, 326, 327 
faults of artiailation, 130, 243-5 
faults of voice production, 58. 61-76 
habits of, 4-6, 30, 31, 50, 242, 243 
and hearing, 106, i8i, 2G8, 363, 370 
as a learned activity, 4-6 
melody patterns of, 314, 315 
as overlaid function, 4, 24, 47, 48 
recording of, 3G3-7 
sodal nature of, 4, 5, 7, 203 
standards of, 319, 329-32 
Sjiecch sounds, classified, 248-50 
dilTicuU combinations of, 324-6 
duration of, 152, 166, 314 ff. 
djnamic nature of, 2}2, 326, 327 
clfcci of assimilation on, 327-30 
effect of unstressing on, 302, 305, 
315 ff., 323 
pitch range of, 105 
lelativc intensity of, 107 
Spelling in relation to speech sounds, 
3 '6- 330 

Stage fright, 211-17 
crfect on voice, 24, 23, 211-13 
Step, see Interval 
Sternum, iG 
Stops, sec Plo«i\-cs 

Strain, clfca on voice, 10, 58, 64. 67-9 
Strength of tone, see Sup|>ort of 
Tone 

Stress. 314 ff. 

and diphthongiration, 321 
effect of unstressing. 31G 
and pronundalion, Sigff. 
restressed forms, 322-4 
unstressed forms, 302, 305. 316, 317 
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Stridenqr, see Harshness 

Support of tone, 22-4, 45, 46, 150-58 

Surface texture of resonators, 118, 

175 

Syllabic consonants, 258, 262, 275 
Symbols, phonetic, 237-40 
S}inpathetic, quality of voice, 9, 71 
vibration, 111 

Temperament and speech, 164 
see fllso Personality 
Tempo, 103, 152 
■variety of, 164-7 
exercises for, igo 

Tenseness, and emotional activity, 
212 

general bodily, 63 , 6g, 175 
opposed to neuro-muscular control, 
180 

in the throat, 10, 29, 58, 64, 68, 
118, iig 

Tenseness of vowels, 287, s8S 
Testing, articulation, 366, 367 
optimum pitch, 369 
for pinched throat, 79 
pitch discrimination, 370 
range, 368 
speaking level, 36S 
Thinking as reflected in speech, 26, 
27, 161-5, ‘77. ‘82-4, 218 
Thoracic cavity, 16 
movement in breathing, 16-23 
resonance in, 115-17 
Thought-groups, 27, 326 
Throat, see Pharynx 
Throat tension, 10, 29, 58, 64, 68, 
118, 119 

exercises for relief of, 135 ff. 
Throatiness, 70 
Thyroid cartilage, 51 
Timbre, see Quality- 
Time, 103 
see also Tempo 

Tone, complex vs. simple, 107-9 
deafness, 181, 370 
developing purity of, 85 ff. 
easy initiation of, 69 
exercises for, 79-82 
function of, in speech, 61 
as opposed to noise, 100-103 
placement, 131 
support of, 45, 46, 150-58 
Tone production, foults of, 58, 61-76 
' absence of vibrato, 71 
breathiness, 37, 62-6, 82-5 
Sanity pitch level, 73-5 


Tone production (Cent.) 

harshness and stridenq-, 68-70, 77 
82 

hoarseness and huskiness, 66-8 
intensity, faults of, 75 
juvenile voice, 72 
at the larynx, 57 ff. 
throatiness, 70 
Tongue, exercises for, 245 
importance in diction, 244 
position in vowels, 127-30, 286, 28", 
‘Tongue-twisters,’ 324, 325 
Trachea, 14 
resonance in, 116, 133 

Unstressed sounds, 302, 305, 315 ff, 

323 

exerdses for, 303-7, 317, 320-22 
relation to diction, 316-20 
Unstressing, change of sound in, 

315 ff- 

Usage, 331, 332 

Variety, and emphasis, 164 
exercises for, 186 ff., 198 IL 
of force, 167 
and meaning, 161-3 
and monotony, 178 
of pitch, 168-74 
exerdses for, 186 ff., 191-4 
of quality (timbre), 174-8 
exerdses for, 194-8 
of time (rate), 164-7 
exerdses for, igo 
Velum, 13, 122-5, 143, 144, 244 
Ventrides of the larynx, 57 
Vibration, forced, 110, 116 
nature of, gg, 108 
sympathetic, 111 
of vocal folds, 57, 65 
Vibrato, 71 
Vital capadty, 25 
Vocal folds, 53-7 

abnormal conditions of, 67 
adjustment in phonation, 57 ff., 65 
Voice, analysis and diagnosis, 365, 366 
carrying power, 150-52 
characteristics of a good, 7-10 
effect of strain on, 10, 58, 67-g 
and emotional activity, 174, 210-14 
exercises for flexibility of, 1S6 ff. 
faults of, 37, 58, 61-76 
habitual range and pitch level, dis- 
covering, 36S 

and personaUty, 6, 7, 75, 76, 177, 
183-5, zo3ff. 
pitch range of, 105 
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Voice (Cent.) 

possibilities of training, 3, 4 
quality, 174-8 
recording of, 3O3-7 
speaking level, discovering best, 

3C8, 369 

testing, materials for, 367.70 
values of a good, 6, 7, 221, 222 
variety of, cxerdses for, 18G ff., 
198 ff. 

Voice box, see Larynx 
Voice training, approaches to, 185 
conscious attention needed, 4-6' 
as a cultivation of function, 49, 50 
ease and naturalness, 9, to 
necessity for definite program of, 

364 

and personality development, 218- 

r*n 

Voiced sounds, 251 
Voiceless sounds, 251 
Voicing, result of assimilation, 256, 
3=8 

Volume, see Loudness 
Vowel, change of, when unstressed. 
3*4 ff- 

Vowel diagram. 287 
V'owcls, and consonants, defined, 248- 
50 

classified, 129, 287 
diphthongized, 292, 322 
formation of, 285-8 
length of, 152, 287, 288 
nas.al resonance in, 120, 122-4 
as resonance tones, 127-31, 285 
tenseness of, 287, 288 
unstressed, 302-G 


Vowels, disaisscd in detail, eSS ff. 
i], 128, 129, 28S 
I], 288 
e], 289 

exercises for, 289, 290 
[cj. =90 

C-xercises for, 290, 291 
[a:], 291 

exercises for, 292, 293 
[a]. =93 

exercises for, 291. 295 

Fa]. = 9*5 
FdI. =9G 
(dJ. =97 
[o], 298, 317 

exercises for, 29S, 299, 317 
(u]. =99 

(iij, 128. 129, 300 
exercises for, 301 
Fa]. 301 

Fa], 30=. 31G, 3'7 
exercises for, 303, 304, 317, 320, 
3=1 

[3.] and [3], 305 

Fa--]* 303 

exercises for, 30C, 307 
Vowels, practice selections for, 310-13 

Weak voice, 75-7 
West, Robert, cited, 370 
quoted, 295 
w/i, exercises for, 2G5 
Whisper, Gi 

Word lists for pronunciation, 320, 
35 = 
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'A chubby little sister . . 258 

‘A fly and a flea in a flue . . 335 

‘A man of words and not oE deeds 

• • 311 

"A silly young Eellow named Hyde 
. . a6o 

'A Snow Man stands . . 147 

‘A thousand dancing flowers . . 295 

Abou Ben Adhem, 87 
Address to the Ocean, 136 
Aldwch, Thomas Bailev, 195 
‘Amidst the mists . . 259 

Annabel Lee, 89. 2G3 
Arabian Proverb, 192 
Arnold, Matthew, 88 
Arthur, the Shirker, 321 
‘As I tras going to St. Ives . . 272 

As Toilsome 1 Wandered Virginia’s 
Woods, 96 

‘As Tommy Snooks and Bessie Brooks 
. . 310 

As You Like It, 84, 194, 344, 353 
At His Brother’s Grave, 233 
Atalanta in Calydon, 283 

Ballad of Agincourt, 295 

Ballad of Judas Iscariot, The, 140 

Barbara Frietchic, 283 

Barrel-Organ, The, 91 

Beaumont, Francis, 201 

Bed in Summer, eoi 

Beecher, Henry tVARD, 38, 343 

Bells, The, 160 

Bells of Shandon, The, 86 

Bible, The, 2G5, 336 

Big Man and the Little One, The, 

351 

Blake, William, 259 
Border Ballad, 146 
Bridge, The, 78 

Broivning, Robert, 140, 199, 263, 312, 

346 


Bryant, William Cullen, 138 
Buchanan, Robert, 140 
Bugle Song, The, 149 
Building of the Ship, The, 39, 86 
Burns, Robert, 291 
Butler, Samuel, 192 
Byron, George Gordon (Lord), 155, 
200, 232 

Carroll, Lewis, 226, 345, 359 
Carrvl, C. E., 227 
Casey at the Bat, 40 
Cataract of Lodore, The, 143, 354 
Chambered Nautilus, The, 190 
Charge of the Light Brigade, The,%g 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage, 155, 200, 
S3S 

Christmas Carol, A, 224 
Closing Year, The, 79 
Cloud, The, 137, 14a 
Coleridge, Samuel T., 141, 259, 271, 
281, 283, 301. 309 
Collins, AVilliam, 283, 326 
Concord Hymn, 154 
Constitution of the United States 
(Preamble), 336 
Cowboy’s Meditation, The, 78 
Crisis, The, 192 
Crossing the Bar, 94 

Dauber, 277 

Dams, Thomas Osborne, 262 
Day is Done, The, 43 
De la Mare, A Valter, 196 
Dead Men Tell No Tales, ig6 
Dickens, Charles, 224 
Dickens in Camp, 80 
Dinosaur, The, 225 
‘Don’t you love to lie and listen . . 
276 
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Dover Beach, 88 
Drayton, Michael, 295 

Ea^le, The, 154 

Elegy Written in a Country Church- 
yard, 78, 276 

Emerson, Ralfh Waldo, 154, 228 
Endymion, 232 

Essay on Criticism, An, 193, 281, 282 
Evangeline, 95, 273 

Fable, A, 228 

Fall of the House of Usher, The, 311 
Farewell to Springfield, 190 
Father William, 359 
First Day, The, 282 
Fitzgerald, Edward, 2G5, 284, 32G 
Forsaken Carden, The, 283 
Foss, Sam Walter, 195, 199 
Frost, Robert, 320 

Gardener’s Song, The, from Sylvie 
and Bruno, 22G 
Gettysburg Address, 338 
Gilbert, W. S., 2G0, 277, 279, 311, 
335. 337. 343. 344. 347. 350. 35G 
Gilman, Charlotte Perkins, 229 
Goethe, 304 
Gondoliers, The, 279 
Gosiie, Frederick, 360 
Grand Duke, The, 343 
Grastj, John T., 263 
Gray, Thomas, 78, 276 

Hauxck, Fitz-Greene, 46 

Hamlet, 43, 13S, 339 

'Hard by the shores . . 148 

Harte, IJret, 80, 193 

Haunted, 360 

'He who knouts . . 192 

Heart's Ease, 259 

Henry Grady, 2G3 

Henry, Patrick, 157 

Hermione, 360 

HoLMEJS, OLHTJt We.NDELL. 39, I90 
Home-Thoughts, from Abroad, 312 
House by the Side of the Bond, The, 
*95 

How They Brought the Good Hews 
from Ghent to Aix, 140 
Hullo, 199 
Hunt, Leigh, 87 
Hymn to the Hight, 230, 283 

T Hear America Singing, 336 
‘I saw a ship a-sailing . . 271 

I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud, 141 


Identity, 195 
In Mernoriam, 38 
Incersoll, Robert G., 85, 232 
Jolanthe, 343 

IrVI.VC, 'WASHt.NGTON, 38, I97, 228, 

259. 272, 337 , 357 
Isaac and Archibald, 198 


Jabherwocky, 345 
Johnson, Samull, 304 
Julius Caesar, 15G, 200, 349 


Keats, John, 90, 199, 273, 313 
King Henry VI (2), 311-12 
King Robert of Sicily, 15G 
Kingsley, Charixs, 281 
Knickerbocker’s History of Next' York, 
357 

Knowles, James, 154 

Lady of Shalott, The, 137, 145, 158, 
290, 293, 295, 299, SOI 
Lady of the Lake, The, 154, 200, 280 
Landor, Walter Savage, 199, 259 
Lanier, Sidney, 96. 230, 338 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, The, 2C7 
League for Peace, A, 337 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, The, 38, 
197, 228, 259, 272 
Lighthouse, The, 199 
Lilacs, 276 

Lincoln, Abr-aham, 190, 33B 
Listeners, The, 19G 
Long, Haniel, 19G 
Lo.NcrEiiow, Henry IP., 39. 43, 44. 
78, 86, 91, 95, 14G, 156, 195, 199, 
230. 232, 273. 283, 290, 293, 295, 
299. SoC, 309, 310 
Lotus-Eaters, The, 150, 191 
Lowell, Amy, 27G 
Lsicy, 87 


Macbeth, 138, 239, 304 

Madman’s Song, 304 

Maiionv, F. S., 8G 

Man 1 V(W Made to Mourn, 291 

Man xi'ith the Hoe, The, 154, 233 

Marco Boxzaris, 4G 

Markham, F.dwtn, 154. 233 

Marixhve, Chrittoitier, 271 

Marquis, Don, 3G0 

Marshes of Glynn, The, tjo, 338 

MAsriirtji, John, 2C5. 277, 533 

Merchant of Venice, The, 192, 230, 


547- 352 , „ . . 

Midnight Mass for the Dying Year, 
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Midsummer Night’s Dream, A, 202 
Mikado, The, 260, 311, 344, 347 
Moore, Thomas, 88, 149 
Mother Goose, 143, 258, 260, 271, 
272, 304, 310, 311, 33o 
Mountain Pictures, 154 
My Heart Leaps up When I Behold, 
150 

My Lost Youth, 78 
My Psalm, 281 

New Hampshire, 320 
NoiTS, Alfred, 91, 279 

‘O, Mona’s ivaters . . 194 

Ode (O’Shaughnessy), 158, 263 
Ode on a Grecian Urn, 90 
Ode on Intimations of Immortality, 
230 

Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington, 146 
Ode to Evening, 283, 32G 
Oft in the Stilly Night, 88 
Old Clock on the Stairs, The, 306 
On His Seventy-Fifth Birthday, 199 
On the Grasshopper and Cricket, 313 
On the Life of Man, 201 
O’Shaughnessv, Arthur '\V. E., 158, 
263 

Others May Praise What They Like, 
344 

Ozymandias, 233 

Paine, Thomas, 192 
Palmer, George, 271 
Passing of Arthur, The, 44 
Patience, 260 
Patton, Carl S., 351 
‘Peter, Peter, pumpkin eater . . .’258 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, The, 263 
HMS. Pinafore, 335 
Pine and the Palm, The, 230 
Piper, The, 259 
Pirates of Penzance, The, 356 
Poe, Edgar Allan, 89, 94, 142, 160, 
263, 377, 311, 357 
Pope, Alex.\nder, 193, 281, 282 
Prentice, George D., 79 
Princess, The, 90 
Prison Reform and Poise, 360 
Proctor, Bryan W., 136 
Proem to Endymion, 199 
Psalm XXIII, 336 

Rabbi Ben Ezra, 199 
Rain, 279 

Rainy Day, The, 95, 195 


Raven, The, 94, 142 
Read, T. Buchanan, 46 
Relieving Guard, 193 
Remember, 195 
Requiem, 89 

Ride of Paul Revere, The, 43 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner, The, 
141, 259, 271, 281, 283, 301, 309 
Rip Van Winkle, 337 
Risizig, The, 46 
Robinson, E. A., 198 
Robinson Crusoe’s Story, 227 
Rooselelt, Theodore, 153 
Rossetti, Christina, 149, 195, 282 
Rossetti, D. G., 282 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, The, 
265, 284, 326 
Ruddigore, 277 

‘Said a very small uTen . . 311 

ScoLLARD, Clinton, 276 
Scott, Sir Walter, 146, 154, 200, 
267, 280 

Self-cultivation in English, 271 
Shakespeare, 'William, 43, 84, 138, 
156, 192, 194, 200, 201, 202, 230, 
S59, 272, 304, 311, 339 - 344 - 347. 
349, 352, 353 

Shelley, Percy’ By’sshe, 137, 142, 233 

Silence— A Fable, 277 

Similar Cases, 229 

‘Sing a song of sispence . . 304 

Sir Galahad, 283 

Skeleton in Armor, The, 14G, 293, 

= 95 - = 99 - 509 
Snow-Bound, 149, 295 
Solitary Reaper, The, 311 
Song of Sherwood, A, 279 
Song of the Open Road, 32j 
Southey-, Robert, 143, 354 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, 89, 159, 
192, 201, 231, 279 
‘Swan swim over the sea . . 271 

Sweet and Low, 299 
Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 283 

Tayeor, Bert Leston, 225 
Tell-Tale Heart, The, 357 
Tenny’son, Alfred (Lord), 38, 39, 44. 
90, 94, 137, 145, 146. 149- 150- 
154. 155- 158. * 9 ‘- =83- =90- = 93 - 
=95. = 99 - 301 
Thanatopsis, 138 
Thayer, Ernest Lawrjence, 40 
‘The North Wind doth blovY . . 
335 
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‘Tlie owl looked down . . 309 

‘There was a crooked man . . 2C0 

‘There was a fat man of Bombay 
. . s6o 

They Are All Gone into the World 
of Light, 84 

‘Thirty thousand thoughtful boys 
. . 267 

Those Evening Bells, 149 
To Autumn, 273 
Torch, The, 343 
Travels by the Fireside, 290 
Travels with a Donkey, 231 
Trial by Jury, 350 

Ulysses, 155 

Up at a Villa— Down in the City, 34G 

Vaughan, Hentiy, 84 
Virginia Convention, lyyy. Speech in 
the, 157 

Watson, Sir Wiluam, 2G7 
rr«f Wind, The, 335 


When I Heard the Leam’d Astron- 
omer, 231 

‘Wien, in disgrace with fortune . . 
201 

When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d, 277 

‘When to the sessions . . 272 

WnrrstAN, ^VALT, gG, 231, 277, 320, 
336, 343, 344 

WunriER, John GRrxNUisr, 13G, 149. 

154, 281, 283, 293 
William Tell, 15} 

WiusoN, ^VooDRO^^', 337 
ir«nd. The (C. Ros'ctti), 149 
Wind, The (Stevenson), 159 
Wordsworth, WiLLUst, 87, 141, 150, 
230, 311. 3»2 

Wordsworth’s Grove, 2G7 
World is Too Much with Us, The, 
312 

Wyue, Ei.inor, 30 } 

3 'eomaii of the Guard, The, 537 



